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CHAPTER I , * . ' 

♦ • ... , * ' • 

Introduction and Methodology .of,. Investigation » , ' ') . 

'INTRODUCTION - ' ' . . , ' * ^ 

* 1 * The Curriculum of Attainments Project, conducted under the auspices of the. 

Center for Educational Des^ign, Florld|i State University, has culminated the third* 

. ' ' • _ • ' • ^ . . ' ^ 

year of a th±ee year project funded by^'^the Fund £br the Improvement of Post secondary' 

Education. - The Final Report repreiserits a description of the project and an' . 

assessment of the degree to which the groject goals ^i^ere attained. The'piroj^ct "\^'' 

gbal^s^stated In final form are to: ; ^ 



1. Establish mastery standards for degree prograuns ' » 
2» Create open,^ tljne-varlabl'e educational 'prq^ams 

3. ' Verify ,that the COA can serve as a , paradigm for the cost- 

effective use of educational personnel and technology 

4. Demonstrate and Investigate .the onaracterlstlcs* of the * . 
Curriculum, of "Attainments learning environment 

5. Establish a more direct jelatlonshlp between the , 
curriculum and the* world of work 



6.^ Demonstrate a strategy for curriculum reform 'la maps 

^ higlffeW education • * , . / ' 

^ The Final Report presents an analysis of the attainment of each goal. The 

i^der will find that some of the goals were achieved ^t, a proficiency level well ' 

aboye^the mlnimum^level of expectation for the project, while other goals remain 

Incomplete and require further self -assessment andy^practice befqre the stai\daKd 

is achieved. Following the analysis of the attainment of goals, general stiTdent 

outcomes are reported, followed 'by the author's coij^ents and conclusions regarding' 

•the project and ti^ implications of attalinment-based instruction .for 'dissemination 

and transfer to other institutions, ^ 
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Methodolofgy of Investigation 
• Observations; Wneh taken j circuns^nces, llmltatigns arfd si^ve^tg > ' ' ^. 

^Data collectiqn the 'sutanati^^^yfitluation of 'th^ COA Project goals tionslsted 
. of^ both > formal and infoiTU^^ oj^etvat^-ona;.^ Fojajal ob'servatfons were, drawn frojii the ♦ 
. following sources over thexburse bt the year (AY 1?76); ^ . • * 

1, ¥ Manpower Uti^llzatlon- survey •* • 

2. Biographical Informati,bn survey ^. • ~ ' 

. 3. Transaction - Interaction survey * • * . . 

4. Use of Resources survey ^' ^ 

V ^5. General Outcomes survey ' . • ^ 

' • ^ ' * . • ^ • / ' 

6.^ Student Ac-ademic Records ^ • . * • 

7- Departmental records^ ' ♦ ' ' . 

^ • . , . V- ^ ^ . ^ , ^ • . 

' Tbe Manpower Utiltwition Survef was administered 'to COA mentors at the conclu- 

^ sion gf e^ch'quar^erl Mentors, tutor*, and jury members were requested 'To inidcate 
, the percentage' of time spent performing various COA activities an^i. thi. people with 
* whom these activities were, performed, some extent, the responses may, reflect 
, inaccurate recall si^ice the data was not ^collected until the conclusion of each 
Kfc, quarter. In additioji, ' the stmdy is siib^^ct, to the-Qommon criticisms of selfrreporC 
datai. 

» • 

A Biographical Information Survey was adminitetered. to^the studentis. in the« COA 
• . . •» • • 

programs. ThSr survey asked questions^concerning education and^ork" experience - 

background, age, sex, marital status, and ethnic group. In addition, students X^fe 

asked to list an^b employment they he^ld {i^hile ^attending 'School as COA students. » 



The survey 'waa conducted in the Winter quarter^ 



In order to describe the interpersonal alpects' of the learning; environment, a 
€ransaction Interact i^ Survey was developeS and administered during Spring 
quarter. TJie survey addressed peer ^^earning,* mentor roles, tutor^student and juror- ; 
Student relationships. Survey Itellis ^askefi students to lildlcafe frequency and 
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e£fec€lvep|88 of djffereiit kiiids of traiitoac,tiods with mentor, tutor$, '^^rors, and , 
Other , students * '* • ^ « ' . ' ^ ' 

• ^ The Use *of > Resources Survey asked students to estimate the rwimber 'of liours 
•per jnonth spent Mn using such resoura^s as learning pack^es University' library ; 
COA^stady rcfoms, etc*. It was administered ln.t;He Spring iquarterC 

The General ftUtcomes' Survey asked students to evaluate the effectiveness 6f . ^ 

. .. ,^ ' ^ , • 

^COA in accamplisrhing'many of its object Ives^ such asMievelopmeiit of self-confidence, 
discipline inr establishing oi^e'a own '^production 'S^h'edul^tjflH «^ 



Golleglal relationships with proftesslonals. The General ^tcSmes Survey was 
administered duriijg^the Spring quarter. 

Dajta.were also collected systematically/ from student academic records, and 
depai^tmental records to prqVide an indication of academic pAgress in the Stage \^ 
COA prd^rtina. Data ^concerning |:he number of credit hours enrolled and qompleted 
were obtained from academic record^, ^'d d>ita^ reg^ding FTE faculty input were tal^h 
from departmental; and University records^ Tlipse' data were collecteH for the most 

part, during th^ Summer of 1976. * ^ ' ' ' ^ . 

/ ' • • ' ' * - 

, ' ^ 'Informal observations wiere made, by project s'Laf f pembers ^throughout t^fe year 

Z. \ ^ ^ ' ' V ^ v 

during their * contact with COA personnq^ in the three program aleas'. Frequent ^' 

meetings were held to facilitate commUnicatipn and' to org^hiz6 evaluation actitMties 

The inf ormal. observations T^ere disctissed periodically "among piToject 'staff members, 

^ ^ y ^ - • ' 

especially in- relation^ to the cotroboration that was given by the formal data that* 

was collected. Although the informal observations are subjept^o obyidus biasfis 

- > * / 

inherent in the unsystematic collection^method and limited vision of project per- 

8onnel,^the^ observations provided considerable' direction in developing hypotheses 

concerning program operation.' . * *^ . 

i * . • ' ^ 

In 4 the following sections, both informal and formal observations havd been 
combined in reporting the progress, the COA project has made toward the attainment . 
of , the established goals. Attainment relative, to each goal is discussed separately* 
in order to facilitate comprehension, by the reader. 
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' \ ' , • An Histbricil Outline 

of the .Curriculum of Attainments* *, 
. i . 1972-1976 

Ijicluded below are^some of the Important* milestones In the Inception and 
develbpmen^ of ^,the COA project* Professor David Rlesman has documented a more 
comprehensive and detallad Version pf the "?SU vstory" tftrough research assoclatied 
wlth^Dr. GiBrad^ Gxrarit ' pf Syracuse University's' "Competency^-based Edifpatlon 
.Project", -another -project funded by FIPSE. XHls repgrt may be obtained .by ' 
wxdtlng either Prof essor Rlesman at Harvard University op I>r. XJerald Grant of 
the Educational Policy Research Center; Syracuse, New York. 

Early eventV preceding the conceptualization of the COA'began in February o£ 
1972, when Florida Senate Bill 455 was introduced by Jerry Thomas, which required 
tVe Division of Universitie^ to Jlrevise the recfuirements for the granting of 
baccJri aureate degrees and to grant, degrees after three years academic work, 
unless there^-are accreditation conflicts."' *.The bill was unanimously passed by 
the Senate, but was d^filated in the Hduse\ Later in the spring, Commissioner^f 
Education Floyd Christian appointed a. Task Force "...to explore the feasibility 
of a baccalajoraatre degree program which can be completed in three academic years." 

Iny«ie fall of 1972, Dr^ Dalsy^Flory,'. Acting Vice President of Academic , 
Affairs, received a directive from Board of Regeots Chancellor Robert Mautz that ^ 
each university in tjie States, University System submit a proposal to Implement 
programs which may shorten the time normally required to obtain the baccalaureate. 
Subsequently, Dr. Flory Vailed a committee tp develop iftodels for a time- shortened 
baccalaureate degree program. Models explored were CLEP, early admission, depart- 
mental efdminations, ^nd.the Curriculum of Attainments/ Dr. Flory received a 
shortly afterward' from Chancellor Mautz* encouraging models for new degree 



prc^aliis'^emphd&s^zing competency-based .instruction* On December 15, a proposal. 



Currlculiim of Attainments: An Alternative 'to Time-^ased Degree Programs, was 
%nrltten and submitted by Dr. Daisy Flsry and Dr. John Harr;Ls, Director of the 
Division of Instructional Research» and Service,. to the Board of Regents of the 
State UnJLverslty System \*lch strongly^ advocated that time vas irrelevant to the 
H^ardin^of degr^e&^.t Dr. Harris brought the^notion of 'awarding^ degtiees, on the 
basis of attainment Tather than exposure with him from his previous emrployment 
at the University of Georgia. . • 

In the. winter o^f 1973, the Commissioner's Task Foijce on Time-ghortened * < . , 
Degrees recommended, the adoption of . the College Level Examination P-rog ram <CLEP) , - 
advanced placement programs, yeax round matriculation, "dual enrollment in*high 
school an4 college, early admission, and self-puaced learning with demonstrated 
proficiencies, ^t* did not recomnfend the adoptipn of nine-qudrter degrees. 

A proposal for fult funding for planning and implementation was submitted 



to the Fund for the Improven^nt |f Postsecondary Education (FIPSE) . Pribr to 
its submission. Dr. Charles Wel^orri, on behalf of tfie^Facully Senate S^erlng 
Coianlttee-, authorized support -for the COA experimental program. Thi^proposal 
wa9 a more operational and comprehensive version of the Flory-Harrls proposal 
, sent to the Board of Regents. On July 1, 1973, the Planning Project for the 
Curriculum of Atta;inments was awarded to Florida State University by FIPSE in 
the amount of $49,38*6. 

■ ■ / ' ■ 

During the late summer ^nd early fall of 1973, a comprehensive survey was 
conducted of all sixty departments and upper division bachelors and master(^ level 

degree programs at Florida State University. On September 30, the COA f^roject 

* *. 

Commiti^^ chaired by Dr. Joe Grosslight o^ the Psychology Department, selected 

' * * ' * #■ 

nin^ programs for ihtensi^ve exploration. The progr^ams ^ere Biology, Nursing, 
Urban aixd Regional Plaqriingi Mathematics,^ Geography, Speech Pathology , 'Library 
*Scietice» Psychology and Music.. Later during the fall qi^arter faculty members 
from the nine selected programs were interviewed, regarding interest and feasibility 



£or ia^ledientlng 'Currlatrlt^m of Attainments programs. On l^ov ember 30, B/S. 
prograa|P ij^^^^ology ^nd. Nurding and, a M.A. prbgram in Urbari and Regional Planning 



were selected for planning turrlculy^ of Attainments programs. . In December, tbe 

' * ^ < ^ ■ ^ * 

F^^PLda-'Ueglsfature authorized th^ appointment of a Standing Committee on Time- 
Valuable Edu^a^b^ to explore* ciftmpetency-based instruction (under the Department- 
of Education). . ' . *^ ^ ' 

July 1, 1974*, funds in' the amount of $98,861 were receiveid from FIPSE for 
the "implfemertitation 'bf the<;Cur>rlculum qf Attainments" with programs, in Marine 
BiplQgy, tlur sing,- and*' UrWan -and Regional Planning, an design programs in 
Music Education, Religion, Theatije, Psychology, Busi-neps apd Library Science. 
In ^Vhe fall^^ uart'er of 1974," CQA; pr.ograms in Nursing, Marine Biology, ai« Urban 
and Regionai^Plannrihg W8rc"*l»pLL^jented with fifteen students in Nursing, Pauline 
Haynes, ment<5r; seventeen tftjadents in Marlne"S!N^gy, Al Collier, mtentor; and 
sixteen student^ in UJban a^d Regional Planning, Ed rteC^ure, Richard Rub Ino and 
Robert Mitcji^lir'inentors. During, the winter* of 1975, st^ge-^i^^rogr.ams in hfuslc 
Education, Theatre, Psychology ,^ Religion^ Library Selene, and Recreation 
Leisure Studies began planning COA programs for implementation in the, fall of 1975. 

"On July 1, 1975, funds werq[f awarded ^rom FIPSE ($62,5D0) for the direct * 
Assessment of ^ompe^ence and dissemitiation of the Currlculiim of Attainments. On 
August 15, the COA was proppsed-^o the State of Florida Articulation Coordinating 
^Coanittee as a method of articulating. between lower division and upper divis^ion 

. , y- ■ ;u . : - _ 

programs* 

. ' . < <■ ' 

* Stage II »4)rQgrams in Music Education, |^heatre history and costuming ,^^eiigion, 

and Psychology began implementing COA programs in the fall> 1975, with Wes Collins 

in Music Education^ Art Dorlag and Don Stoyell in. Theatre,' Charles Swair/^ 

* 

Religion, and Hal K6m in Psychology, as mentors. Vocational Technical E^iucation 

* • ' ' - ' ' i ^ 

Wgan plannli>g a COA program *for implementation in the f&ll pf 1976. Recreation 



and Leisure Studies continued (o plan and pllot-t^K- learning materials during 

.1975-76 academic year. . " • 

• * 

On JanUary 10-14, :^976,*FSU was host to a conference of the Competency- Based 
Educatlon^rc^e<ftv Dr. Gerry Grant of Syraciise University, project director* 
Professor David Rlesman of "Hlarvard University was In charge of the FSU case study. 
The conference was funded by FIPSE. 

External funding for the Curriculum of Attainments Project was terminated 
on June 30, 1976. 




Descrription of tjie Currlculuih of Attainments: 
^ ^ A Complete M9del for Competency-based Education 

The prlnc^al concept of the Curriculum of 'Attainments Is t;hat degrees 
are aiwarded solely on the basis of knowledge ox skills (I.e., attainments) 
demonstrated before faculty juries without regard to the locatloh or the. amount 

y • * 

V of time It takes ^tud^nt talmas ter them. When fully operational, the CQA Is 
a completely tln^-vaylab^B, location-free -curriculum which allows for continuous * 
progress toWrd degrees. ' * ^ , ' , ' 

there are now nine programs In vatious stages of development at Florida^ * 
State Univeifslty ranging from the planning phase to full operation. The first 
three progifams were junlot and^ senior year, programs In.Marlhe Bfblogy and*^ursing 
and a masters degree program in UrbiSi and Regional planning. Other programs 
curreiltly in development and field testing include Mu^ic, Psychology, Religion, 
JTheati:e', Recreation and Leisure Studj|.es,: arid Vocational Education, lir the spring 
of 1976> baccalaureate and mastery degrees were awarded to students who partici- 
p^^ed^ln the first thre^ programs. 

A fully omplemfented COA program Included five basic coi^ponents: 
1, A set of" generic amd specific attainments required for th^ de|[ree"^^certif icate* 
An attainment- consist^^^Jthree elements — a behayioi^ally stated knowledge or 
skill, assesfiinent tfislcs, aji^-ire^dards of performance, Thei^e are two levels of- 





attainment used to structure a program—a general* level anS 

The general leVel (generic attainments) indicates broad-ba^ed areas of knowledge ^, 

/ \ ^ . ' ' 4 

or skill.' Generic attainments may number anywhere from 4^(as in the Music Educa- 

tipn program) to 27 (as in, the Urban an^ Regional Planning program). 

Specific attainments are the sub-skills or knowledge \)rtiich form the building 

blocks of generic attainments. Typically, ttte number of Generic attainments 



describing, the learning outcomes for the ♦progrjfcn varies fr<;jm 6 to 12. The 

attainments for each generic attainment often ranges from 
Kftainments serve, as developmental \tasks' to the- mastery pf " 
^a geneifit: attainment. 

Here are^^me examples 
a specific attainment. 



tionship betweerv a generic attainment and- , 




n^t." knc^s' and applies basic •prin.ciples of >^ 

_ ; '-^ d|^s<^riptive- pcelnogjfaphj:^^^-* ; 

- ^ \ ^ '^^ ^ . - * . , 

. SpepiC^K45«ainment : detines '-tide Wave* types — geini-diurrial^ • 

0^ * \ . • ' ' diunfal, 'a^jd m£xed.\ ' S * : ' ' ' * / 

" ,^ Qiendcic attainments ^recognizes abnormal ^ pat te^hs^ of behavjjor; 

* * • * ^ communication., or adaption and initiates 

, ^\;[ ."^ - ap^ro.griate action. 'a ' » ,4 ' 

^Sp6clflf attainment: ^ * Identifies bajti&fs to ltot?rpet»nal 

; ^ . ; ' ' ' communicatioi?^;>^.g. ,;i^c1fc gf attention* 
^ f' ^ * • ' ' < , ^on sequitur -responses, lack feeling 

" • . * / i^esponses, x>yeriy ^aggressive <>r hostile . ^ 

^ * \ respon&^aC^^moiraliziti&'or' judgmelntai 

' ^ -responses, etc* 1 ' ' . ^ ' 

Vocational 'Educati on ' ' J' ' - '=> ' ^ 

Generic at tainme,nt:, applitat*the j)t'indlplerB and . teC^hniques 

, • ' ^. ' of ^teachi9g'yh±cii"h6lp students apply , 

^ r . *. what the?y. have 1 earned * ' ' ' 

. . Specific attainment: directs sl^op/lahotatbry lemming , ' ^ 

*r • * * ♦ * — experience's* v V ^ ' 

• ■ .. ■" ■ •■ ■ . . 

2» A jury to certify. the achievement of generic attainment* \Each jury, in the 
'COA consists of a minimum of two fcaoulty *mem>^cfs. and an outside practicing 

professiOTifl. The juty convenes. to ^^ssess studeat achievemait of generic level 
.attainments. Jn this way^ it .eicamioes a student's capacity to integrate broad 
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areas of knowledge, or^ skills. ' This kind of evaluation requires nontr^ditionsil 
assessment techniques such as oral exams, portfolios,* videotaped- performance's, 

• • . ... • .-*.'■■■ . . 

live 'demonstration^ apd ^ecdotal- rec<jrds. > , . • 

The jury primarily evaluates student behavior in "Kl^er-order cognitive 



skill area$ or in complex problem- solving situations.. Higher-order cognitive 

• ♦ 

skills 'include such' skills as analysis atid synthesis,' wh±le an exampW of ^'a ^ 
complex problem-solving situation mijght be the administering |0f a*patierlt-cabe^^ 
prog-ram. /The eValuatiom of lower- level cognitive skills and routflne psychojaot^ 

■ • ^ ■ • ■ ' \.^/ / ' *■ 

skilla cai^ be accomplished with objective" tests or thr6ugh faculty dx;,6^ervisoK 
observation.. Attainment^ of these lower-level skills can al^ be inf^f^d frt)m . • 
the deihonstration of ^complex behaviors in a jury examination. Tlife.^use Juries 
is one of the most important characteristics of the COA since it allows the. 
separatioBi 'of.* instruct ion from certification of attainment. * . ^ . . 



3. Mentor to guide students Un th6 iMstery ^f attainments. The mentor advises 
students bn the ^acquisition and use of learning .resources dn order to hel> ^,h6n 
reach mastery. Since the objectives of, an , educational p^^am are ql^arly^ defined, 
the student, in consultation with the mentor, may :USG, any^ number, of availaW»\i, 
resources ta achieve the inten'ded outcomes., The mentor also designs instructional 
materials which enable students to acquire knowledge and skills. ^ ' 

An imp&rtaht point' to be mentioned about , the. mentor 'role is tl^at "^j^e mpntor 
"teaches'' as little as po^sible5 The mentor is ,ijo4'^yJLewed as a, guru ^yf t^e sole' 
'fountain knowledge and ^wisdom, ^he mentor's primai^y role is to help a ^^tudent 
integrate' knowledge and skills gained from a variety of educational resources. ' 
The ibentot' also assesses student progress toward attainment and schedules jury 
examination when students are ready to demonstrate mastery of tin attainment. . * 
Although the mentor may be present during the jury assessment, the 'mentor does 

« 

not participate as a voting member of the jury, , 

• ' ■. r : V; . ■ ; 



^ ' • ^ ^ • * ' - , • ^ 

One privilege accorded to,,^ Aentcjr i|~The opportunity to, know a sttidentf 

' . * I ' ' ' > \o ) »» 

over a long period of time and over a^large portion,of th^ curriculum. Mentors 
are able to observe Students develop intellectually and mature personatly — an 
.element often missing in .piecemeal, assembly-li-ne apptdaches to mass educatlpn. 

4.4 Individualized learning resbiuZjces. The learning package is /ehe unit of 

^instruction in the CO A » as opposed to a coi;irse. Each learning package (.or module) 

la assigned a title^and a specified numtjer of credit houts. The module contains - 

a. set of specif ic attainments V pre- and posttestj learning materials such as 

I , ^ ' 7 • . / ' , ' 

print materials, slidetaljges, atfid videotapes; study guides; handbooks; a bihlio- 

. ? ' ^ . ^ 

graphy; practice exercises; and other materials that may help students master 

• • • 1 

*thre specific attaiVjmefnts.'' . ' * * " , 

Specific attainments: included in 'a learning package are a cluster of related 

• • • - ^•. ■ \ 

attainments leafdipg to' a generic attainment. A 90-quarter-hour COA program may 

contai^i 30 learning packages', averaging 3 credit hours per packeige, th^t cover 

* * • • < , 

10 getferic attainriients and 120 specific attainments. 

' • /: ' . ' ^ ■ . ' " 

.Learning packages are designed ^to be as self-instructional as possible. 
••The more self-infi^tructional a package becomes, the more flexible *a pjogram is in ^ 

. ~ . ^ y • ' . . ' ^ 

"^eims of allowing*, students to learn .away from the classroom,. 'This Ms not to say*^ 
tl^ , COA. *re suits in depersonalization. In fact, the opposite is true. The 
*mentor meets/with individual students frequently and with' groups of students in 



seminars yCnce or twice per week to discusEl issi^es related to the field or 

discif(iine;'^ Guest speakers are often brought in to' give presentations and 

Qonsti;atione.* In seminarsf, students also have' the opportunity to discuss any 

I 

dif f icultjLes they have encountered ia mastering the specific attainments learning 
packages. . ' * * 

. In addition, students participate in tutorials and workshops. "These workshops 
may be conducted in the evening 'or on weekends to accommodate the needs of 
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nonresidential students, . [They are also encouraged to consult faculty or lay 
tutors who are specialists vhsn they need special' assistance, ] Students also 
use internships and field experiencess^a^ methods of mastering attainments, 

51 "An administrative support^ystem. A special attainment-based transcript 
contains information unique to a CBE system. The transcript lists generic 
attainments mastered, dates of regis,tration ^d completion of learning packages, ' 
the datfes,when attainments were demonstrated before juries with sigtiatures of 
jury members, and types of assessments used. An open registration procedure 
allows students continuous progress coward the fulfillment o£ degree requirements, 
A retroactive grading procedure enables juries to assign grades to learning ^ 
packages based upon the student's performance in the terminal jury assessments. 
At t)ie under graduat^e level, a grade of^B is awarded to students who demotes trate 
i^nimum level of mastery of an attainment before a jury, an A grade for superior 
performance, or an I (incomplete) when a student fails to demonstrate the minimum 
performance standard," A student' who e^ms an I grade for 'an attainment* is aliowed 
to take the jury exam again but can earn a g;^rad^ no higher than a ^, A more 
detailed account of the COA record keeping system,, transeript, grading policies, * 
and Jury policies is appended in this dobum^t, ^ 

^leai?rfifig^pac 

program. Aft€;r^ these are c^pleted,- tfiey register for 15 more, and so on, until 
the^are ready for j^iry review of one ^r several attainments, A degree is awarded 
when a student completes all learning packages com^i^p^g the program and demon- 
strates successful mastery of *all required attainments^ ^ 



Students register for 15 credit hours of ^leai?rfing packages upon entering the 

/ 
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, CHAPTER IV 
the Experimental Programs 




of 1975, and 

nvested the 
♦ 

invested in 
comblaed supI>ort 
is the support 



The%tage T-programs in Biology, Nursing, ^and Urban and Regional Plannlngj^' 

•/ , • • '/^ . 

vere designed in the winter, spring and summet qi^art^rs of 19 ZA, and have b^en 

\ / ' ^ / ' 

* • ' \' ' . ' ' / 

In operation for two years» Th^ Stage II pro^)4jns in ,Mu&ic^ ^Religion, ysychology 

and Theatre were designed in the winter 

have beeii^n operation for 'one year. T 

thrie Stage I programs was $108, 10ft while 

four Sta^e II programs was $29,400. 'The 

for' three prtJferams spread over three ye. 

given to foyxj programs spread qver two y^ars. . ^ 

J • Biology^ 

The COA Marine ^iology program, two years in operation, represents an addition 
to the ^jrevious coutse offerings of the J&iological Sciences Department. The 
program*«s a^p is to prepare swdenfrs for graduat-^ school and/6r ifliledj^te employ- 
nent in the field of Marine Biology. Estimates are that half of the COA students 
will enter graduate school. There were 28 student ^ , enrolled in the COA program 
*at the close of the spring quarter. ' ' 

Since Marines Biology majors must complete the extensive departmental^ requite- . 
mentis of other Biology and parallel courses, ^he COA packages a#e treated, iV 
effect, as electives. To the. extent that COA represents small proportions of 
student workload and is time-variable, procrastination is very evident.^ Though 
35 creditjj- hours of learning packages have been developed, 13 hours have not yet • 
been employed. . * ' ' 



It is doubtful that the COA program will continue in* Mar ifc4 Biology . 
Dr. Collier will retir^* lat the end of fall quarter, -and it ispj^ikely that his 
replacement wilX be assigned to areas recently hurt major . ^^itbacks in personnel 
In the Biological Sciences Department. 
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Nursing 

Tlfe School of Nursing has tWo types of attainment-based programs, a generic 
.i^^rt)gram and a RN programjy^ The aim of the generic program is to provide a parallel, 
self-spaced route for thoseHtudents w^/o have^completed theit- basic studies require-r 
ments and who 'are pursuing ► a Bachelor of. Science degree in Nursing, For two years, 
t)r. Anne Belcher, who •specializes in medical/surgical nursing, has been the 
program mentor. Fifteen students enrolled in the generic program in the fall of 
1974; and by th/e'end of spring quaver 1976,. 14 of these students had completed 
the couifse of studies, which included 34 learning packages totaling 68^credit 
hours. A list of learning* packages and generic competencie'S is found in Appendix I 

In the fall of 1975^ an attainment-based RN pro-am «was instituted with an 
initial enrollment of 2§ students. The RN program is designed to offer accelera- 
tlpn to »those sjc udents -whb have already had extensive field experience but wh(5 ^ 
wish to receive a Bachelor of Science degree in Nursing. Students entering this 
program are licensed nurses who hold an Associate of Arts degree or a diploma 
from a hospital-based program. > Currently, three RN students have complel>fed/the ^ 
COA'program of &8 credit hours, and three to fou^ are expected to be' finished by 
the end of svmnner quarter 1976. 

Unlike COA programs in other departments, the School of Nursing certifies, 

all 20 generic competencies at the end of the program in a terminal jury process* 

Tutoring assistance from specialized facull:y jfci outside practicing professionals 

I . > 

is encouraged and frequently obtained. After completing all learning packages 
and receiving any tutoring felt necessary, the students proceed through jury 
examinations. Jury members include four departmental faculty and one practicing 
professional per student. The program mentor estimates that two years are required 
to complete the generic^ program, and an average of four quarters will be necessary 
fox the RN program. ' 



, , ' ; Urban and Raglonaj. I^lannin^ . • . " 

4 ' 

The, Curriculum of Attainments program (COA) in* the^ Department erf Urban . 
^aiid Regional Planning is designed to expand the'stope and flexibility of. gradji(atrf^' 

* planning education by providing a^competency-based -altemajiive to certain pprtions 
of, the conventional degree progranr. The* conventional degree program requires 72 

* quarter .hours plus a summer internsh:^. Vbrmal study typically ^requires six 
quairters. ^en^ courses, or 30 credit hours^ .constitutevWHat is known a? the core 
require&enC?^ all degree seeking students must complete these.' Beyond the core. 



each student and* his- committee designs a prcJgram of 'Study which embraces on^ or 

' / ' • ^ 

^ several functional specialty areas. 

The COA is designed, as an alternative to the core requireidentfe. Although' 
learning packages, are availably for competencies ^beyond the core, they are-' 
purely elective, and do not address any particular specialty area. In completing 
^gree requirement^, in the conventional sense, ^ a COA student's competency-based, 
program must dovetail specialty courses offered J^n the conventional program. ' 

Students admitted to tne program with<^dvanced standing may complete degree ^ 
requirements without specialising. 

The COA core program consists of 17 learning packages in 4 compet^pcy areas. 
" The learning packages total 315 quartell^hours. Four learning packages totaling 
13 credit hours are available as electives £or those students who complete the n- 

core program. ♦ 
' J)x. Edward McClure, an architect ^who specializes in design, has been the 
mentor of the program which currently has twjelve active students.- Of the total, 
eight are first year students (Core) and fpur are second year. One student has - 
graduated. The second year students are those from the original class who elected 
to take learning packages beyond the core requirements. It should be noted *t/nat 
of the 14 original students, 13 completed the COA core requirements. 



/ 



learning packages coVer a broad range of planning 'skills and knowledge 



^ . Xhe'cOA core program (first year) call3 for each* student to^st4[id *or five 

^rtttal juries. Each jury requires two hours, on the average. A student stands 
*" • ^ > • 

f OT formal jury after he'hras coo^pleted. a series 6'f linked learning 'packages. 

areas. The faculty in t^he 'Department 9f Urban at0 Regional Planni'ng serve as * 
tlitors^for the , learning, packages . It should be noted that because of tlie li^vei 
of* development of the learning packages and small^p^^r of students in the' COA 
program, not all faculty were, called on to be tutors.* On »the averag'^' a student 
would require Ibout 3 hours of tutoring for a 3 hour package. Another two hours 
were needed for evalti^tixig the package assessments 'completed by the students. f^' 

Music ^ucation 

" The COA program in Masic Edu^i^ion is designed to provide comprehensive 
training in the teaching of music for future music ^eachers^and band mast^Birs^ 
Its concentration is on developing, basic masl^ry level skills in the playing of 
large variety of instruments rather than acliieving virtuoso performance on 
<any orfe. Iir addition, The^ prjQigram emphasises effe ctive conducting and instruc- 
tional skills. 

Prior no the COA program, the Music Education program consisted pf a series 
V , t ' * . . • > . . 

of courses primarily aimed at the mastery of various groups of Instruments. 

<[> ' \ ^ ^ 

The COA mentor, Wes Collins,, taught cWsses in brass instruments prioa: to. his 

involvement in the COA. Recognizing a broad range of skill levela^among his ^ 

sti^l^ents, Collins soeght a more effective means for initiating his instruction 

to each* student ! at his or her skill level. The individualized and time-variable 

aspects of COA pffered a workable solution. , * . 

>)tentor Collins sees the program as addressing three domains of learning: 

cognitive ^-^i^erformance and .teaching. He feels that the COA program and its ^ 



individualized instruction format is a means of 'developing an artistic Gestalt 
inj^these'domdlif^. ^ ^ 

• * There wer^'18 COA students. Approximately six have completed 12 or more 
credit hours of COA learning packages and another six have progressed less than 
12*^ hours, while six h§ve made vlrtiially no progress, . . 



. . • \ Religion / ' 

The j)urpose of the COA program iR^ li^ligionr' is to Rtoyide upper level coursS 

.offerings for /those students who axe purquAg a baccalaureate major in the field 

^•of^religion. Designed as an alternative to traditional courses, the COA curriculum 
is structured in order to meet the entry, level requirements of Jboth graduate 
schools and seminaries. Dr. William Swain, the^ program mentor who specializes ^ 
In Eastern Religions, and other departmental faculty developed the generic compe- 

jtencies which were eventually incorporated into eight learning packages, comprising 
a total of 4^1 student credit hours.* In the fall of 1975, eight students * in it iaj.ly 
enrolled in the department's COA program; two of these students dropped out during, 
the year. The„ remaining students registered for*a total of 32 hours. Twenty;^ ^ 
four of j^hese hours are currently being tai'r'ied as incompletes, Kith the probability 

.that -12 of the^4 hours will be completed. As of. this writing, no learning packages 
have been finished; byt by the end of summer* quarter' 1976, the program hopes to 
have, at least one. student experience the jury .pn^cess. 



■ ■> 



Psychology 



The Psychologj^pepartment is ofte of the largest departments on the ESU* campUs 
both in terms of numbers dtf student credit hours pi;oduced and in number of facility. 
It 1§ highly rCTiftarch-orlented, \^th its* major academic reputation ^gained from 
the areas^of behaviorial ^sycholo^y aipid^phys^^bgic^ psycholo^. The "area o^ 
himanistic psychologjr is generally held in low^esteem by the department. 
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TM|f COA program ±t Psychology Is 84 nine credit hour program. to help> 

i * ' • 

psychology majors develop behavioral observation and Interpretation and faclll- 
tatlve sl^llls. The program was offered by Hal Kom, the mentor, whose training^ 
li in clinical psychology, to a total ^f 12 studeftts throughout .the year. The 
program was offered as a series of directed Individual study (DIS) courses In 
which the whole group^net at^least once per week. Small group' sessions were^ also 
condiicted.. The courses were organized Into nu^dular units and Included respond- 
lug < to one another In groups, vl^vlng'f 11ms and analyzing novels In addition to . 
textual materially • The mentor did no^ develop formal learning package^ not did 



he ufe juries to evaluate outcomes of this sequence of Instruction. 



Theatre 



The purpose of ^ the Theatre History program In the School -of Theatre *ls to f 
4 develop a broad yet relatively In-deptH knowledge of theatrical forms,' their 

origin and transition, and an understandingT of the social ^nd political forces 
on ^he .theatre through history* »The COA programs In Theatre History were 
t * developed primarily fpr the^tr^ majors, with emphasis on providing sufficient 

b|ickground for its graduates to entetl^post-graduate ^gree programs* 

' . • * . '^ • ' 

The^COA program was developed in parallel to the existing theatre history 

r ^ ' ^ . - 

f courses ^n terms, of objectives and cc^ltent. There are presently 18 credit hours- 

of COA learaing packages completed.. Nineteen students entered the program^ 
* . None of the students have* couple ted all of the learning packages, but most have 

completed a major portion. . * * ^ 

Dr« Arthur Dorlag was initially metftor of the program and has been teaching 
convfaitlonal courses in Theatre History for a number of years. Doctoral candi"- ' 
da|:e William Klapp, who initially helped the mentor design and produce learning 
'pitpkages, assumed the role of mentor w'hen Dr. Dorlag « resumed* teaching conventional 
cpursas. The costuming portion of the COA program dn Theatre. concerned' the 

» . . . . 




development of skills in the areas of''costuB(& History, fabrics and construction, 
and costume' design an4^^nagement. It is^ rour credit hour sequence with an 
^enrollment of approximately 100 students per ye^i Dr. Don Stowell is the 




mentor of the costJbing segmenr of the QjdK theatre program. ' 



\ 
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CHAPITER V " ' ^ ' . 

• ^ • Th§ Project Goals • • 

'OOAL 1: To Establish Mastery, Standards ^ ' ^ 

for Degree Prografns ' j f 

Introduction - ' ♦ r * 

The ce&tral concept of the Currlcultxm of Attainments Is tfhat degrees are 
awarded on the basis ojE scholarly attainments demonstrated before faculty juries 
vltbo\it regard to the time or place In ^Ich they were acquired. An attainment 
consists of three pi*incipal elements: 1) a generic behavior or knowledge, area; 
2) an assessment task(s)fi and "3) a preset ^standard of performance made public in 
advance of the assessment. The concept of attainment Is considered different 
than competence in the*^ sense that attainment Is referenced' primarily to tjie 
performance requirements needed to complete* an educational program, while compe- 
tence is considered to be linked primarily to the demands of meeting the require- 
ments of professional certification or to the qualities deemed desirable for entr 

. 1 ^ ' , • 

s level to an occupation", although attainments may* also encompass occupational > 

* * / * ' 

' cooq;)et^cies in career oriented' programs. ^ 

Unlike small autonomous colleges within a large university complex (e.g., 

College III at University of >iassachusetts) or small private liberal arts colleges 

(e.g., Alverno or MarsH/U), ntJ one administrativ^e authority assumes primary 

control over the \Aole fo|P-year curriculum. At FSU','^ the academic department is 

both an adminiattrative unit an? a curricular unit. Hence the establishment of 

attainment-based education in a large university is, by and large, in'^the short 

ten,* rel^ated to discrete programmatic units* instead of encompassing an entire 



1 

A paper'^Pas presented -by the^duthor at the 1976 AERA National Convention in^ 
San Francisco on the elaboration of the difference between attainment and compe- 
.tence with Implicat iont for assessment. 

r - ' . ' ' ■ t 

JO » ' ■ . 
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four-year baccalJftreate degree curriculum. Thus statements of attainment are 
less global and less abstract than tfie statements of competence found at smaller' 
schools and colleges which have imple|)(lnted^- competency-based educational programs. 
Tha^ Attainments ' « . . ; ' 

Statetoents of generic attainment which indicate the desired outcomes of 
eidu'cational programs were derive^ from a number of' procedures*: content analysis 

of existing course curriculum (i.e.; what attainme'nts are being taught now?); 

> • • • 

job task analysis (i.e., what skills and knowledge are required to perform effec- ^ ^ 
tively in an. occupational role for which the program prepares students?); ' 
, revelation (i.e. , what attainments should a student^Hoerw or possess in order to 
adapt to a changing job market?); and negotiation (i.e**, in order to maintain ' 
departmental harmony, attainments are added without any obvious rationale even 
^ thougti they represent an out-moded portiotr of the curriculum^). Appendix J, pages < • 
vl06-116 j>reeents a listiag of Ceneric Attainments foi;^ each COA program. 

The final ^ists of attainments 'were agreed upon as 4 result of a variety of 
procedures. The obtaiAing of agreement ranged from soliciting, approval' by secret 
ballot (Nursing> to benign neglect by departmental curriculum committees (Psychology). 
. In some cases entire departments participated in the attainment definition (Nursing^- 
Urban and Regional Planning, Music, Religion, Vocational-Technical 'tducation) , "but 
in other programs 'the entire effoft to state attainmeats resulted primarily from* 

.Ik 

the work of a mentor, several colleagues, and a graduate student (Biology , Psychology, 
Theatre). In all cases ,^ statements ,of attainment were sent to peers for review,, 
but not in all ceases was there a fe^ponse (Psychology). , In most cases (except in 
Religionist he ^statements of attainment «re reviewed by at least one extern^ ^ 
consultant. The philoso^Jjy^f the COA is that practicing professionals woUld 
review the attainment statements and standards for maste'ry. However, the use of 
extertlal examiners to evaluate standards in juries 'Wa^s consistently employed' in 
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onLy^three programs; Biology, Nursing, an4 .MusJ(Pfeducatlon. Other programs 
either did^'not jseek to, employ professionals in j^uries' because of ideology (no 
' •xtemal referent for stahdards', .in R61ig^n) «^^id ^not see the value in 



lai ret 

to'ije 



going to tpe trouble of arranging fox the external examiner to attend juries, * 

eVen thougir f imd^^-i^re proVided fbr them to ^participates On a more' positive 

note, thfe ptograiis in* whichtexternal praqti*tioners were employed found they were 

generally helpful* and that the t)rofe«sionals 'of tw donated their time to help 

I • • • 
academic prograiris in this way/, i. ' • * . 

Through the implenrent;ay.oVi of seven jSrogrkms in a variety of disciplines, 

an optimal number, of generic attainment statements with which to state the outcomes 

* of*an educational ptogram ap*pears^ to be ^aboj/t 8-1*2. (The programs ranged from 

8 to 68 credit horurs) . Th'ie number of attainments allows. for sufficient breadth 

of skills and content withb^t ^trivializing the outcomes. In addition, the 

prplifera^idn of attainments- begins to tax juries for their certification. Urban 

f * • r 

and Regional Planning with 27 generic attainments and Nursing with 17,^ appeared 
, to hav-^ aimers t too many. It is. this aiithor's impression that many of the state- 
m6nt45 of attainment coujd be col^psed into a more highly abstract statement. 
One contributing factor in def^rmining the number of gen^^^c attainments w^s the 
size of the program in terms-of "curricular turf." It Influenced both the nuiSber 

' ■ ^ ' J ^ ' 

of, attainip^lSf stalemefits and their ^evel^of abstraction. The larger the program 

in terms of credit ^urs, the more attainments it "took to describe the intended 

outcomes. In addition, there was a correlation between the size of th^/^program 

'-and .tl)e degree of abstraction. The larger programs encouraged the use of state-^ 

aents that were more global, 

Again, tfte^utset of the proj^^r^^here was no policy regarding the number 

S 

ot kind of statements of attainment for any given program. Each program was told 
to devise a list of validated attainments which faculty juries could use to formu- 
lat# assessment strategies and set; minimum^ criteria for performance, and at the , , 
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same time to compirehenslvely describe th^ intended outccmes of their respective 



program. Wh'i).e the quality df the attainment statements varies from program to 



/ 



r pMjrjm, they neverthelees have proved to be useful, 
Assfesftnent of Attainment ; The Jury ■ 



As stated previously in the description of the COA, the primary function of 
the jury is to certify that ml.nimum performance standards for the generic attain- 
metott^have been detoons^t rated. The following seven sidelines were established » 
. for ttie cQriduct of juries in the COA: ' ' ' * # . - 

1- The assessment tasks demonstrating an' attainment are consistent with 
the statement of .attainment. - "Content validity wa» the primary criterion used to 
establish correspondence between the as^fe^sment task and the -attainment statement.* 
The only difficulty. in addressing this aspect of the certification process was « 
* that, among all the programs, the juries tended to resort to primarily* the tradi- 
tional assessment, practices (e.g. , written essay ex^ims or oral exams) to certify 
attainment. However, the Nursijig program and the Music Education program did ^ 
use videotape performances and simulations with pre-established criteria, [the 
Nursing program also used testimonials by practicing supervisors in the field 
evidence of attainment.] Nevertheless, there remains a constant search for more 
efficient but yet valid use of juries to certify attainment. 

2. . The assessment uask should be as independent as possible from the learning 
processes. At the inception* pf the COA project it was thought that assjessment 
would be completely independent of the learning process, but' the author has come 
to realize that if a student is to demonstrate the desired intellectual or psycho- - 
motor capacities of an attainment, he/she must first know the appropriate symbols 



Due to flie brevity of time to plan and implement COA programs, • empirical research- 
type studie^s could not be performed to establish concurrent or >tedictive validity. 
The Nursing program used a form qf concurrent validity by inf^^rmally' comparing 
student performance with practitioner 'performance in the TIeld. 
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or skills required to deiionstrate the desired outcome, and secondly, manipulate 
thai 4.n ways which are famil^r to the resident faculty jury. [The author ha^ 

«.come to believe' thai: no student, however skillful, c^uld ever' "test out" of an ' 
aftainmen^-based a^em^g,^prQmam at FSU. There will always be an FSU method for 

» denoBSlrJrating attainment.] For example, 'fn the RN program in Nu^rsirfg where students 
actually possess many of the important basic clinical skills upon entry to the 
program, the most. a student was able to shorten the normal five-quarter time span 




to graduate was to three quarters. • 

J* The aentor is not 'a yoting member of the iury. One tenet of 'tlie Curriculum 

of Attainments is that the/$!ns^ructional functiog be separated from the certification 

♦ t» • • 

function. This separation allows a mentor to function as a guide and advocate 

for the student rather than a judge. As a result, a more personalized student-^^^ 

teacher relationship arises. The mentor is, however, encouraged to attend jury 

examinations iir order to ^supply additional information about the student upon . 

jury request. Sometimes it is helpful for a jury to know, wliether the student's 

performance represented a maximum performance far that student. Other times, ^the 

^ury ne^ds to be tempered, as when in oral pxams questions extend beyond the 

intended scope of the' attainment .' . . ' 

One difficulty in operationalizing this concept is that in departments with 

few faculty mejmbers, the tutorial role' and the assessment role are performed bV 

the same faculty member because of his/her sp^ial expertise. It was not infre- 

uent that the faculty member who served as a tutor foy^^an attainment also served* 

on the jury which certified it. While* there may ha^ been an ideoldgical problem^ 

with this situation, there was no apparent operational difficulty (probably 

because the instructors are accustomed to serVing the two roles simultaneously). 

Thefe were^ no reported incidences of disagreement among jurors as to the rating 

of a performance when one member happened*^to serve as a tutor for it as weH* • 
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^ The mini mum ^standards of per^on^nce for an attainment are consistent 

among the juries. The^ assessment of geireric -Attainments most often involve the 



demonstration of complex cognitive^d psychomotor skills which are both p51y ^ 
dlmen8ion^«4n nature and eontain a high degree of subjectivity. A jury is abje 
to- evaluate a generic attainment because a team of professionals is better able 
to cope with subjectivity by arriving at consensus and to resolve individual^ 
perceptual differences. Reliability of judgment is 'accomplished by requiring a 
Jconsistency of membership, for a given attainment and a consistency (but to a 
lesser degree) of membership across different attainments as' well. For example, 
the Nursing jury is drawn from a pool of 6-7' faculty members , Biology frorf'a » 
pool of 9-10» Urban and Regional Planning from a pool of 15, etc. The assigning 
of one specialist to serve on all juries for a given attainment i^ highly flesirtible 
to help maintain consistency ^ judgment! 

One difficulty in Che establishing of consistent standards has been thaf the 
external examiners have at times been more critical gof a student's performance 
than the resident faculty members. There have been other reports of an occasional 
individual ^faculty member rating perf orma^ices consistenrty lower than his peers. 
Ge^ierally, however, after several jury reviews by the same members, differences 
among jurors* ratings mitigates. In f'act,.once the degree of consistency among 
^ jurors stabilizes,' having the entire membership present for the certification 
of A given attainment may not be required, thus economizing iti manpower for th^ 
use of juries. 




* 5. The asses^ent of -attainment should be jiomprghensive. Again, the concept ( 

i . ^ ' ■ 

of a generic attainment requires that an attainment, represent a broad and complex 

cognitive br, psychomotor behavior. An attainment is never an attitude although 
there may be affective components that underlie a given performance. The philos- 
ophy of the COA is that an educational Institution can never certify an attainment* 
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on the<ba8^ of the possession of a given attitude. One can only infer that^a 

desired attitude is present when the destred .behavior for 'cettif ication is 

observed. Nevertheless, it is recognized that^complex behaviors have 'a knowledge' 

base and psychomotor elements as well^s attitiidl;ial components. Attainments 1 

coaprising the outcomes of the educational {Programs developed in COA are, by and 

large, comprehensive in nature, as In^he development of a^aster i^lan for urbem 

rendwal (Urban aiul Regional Planning), or the development of a comprehensive- 

mental healthy care plan (Nursing), or the possessiop of a complex cluster of 

skills, knowledge, and attitudes required for the' teaching of a musical Instrument 

(Music Education). Given the complex n^^ure of generic attainment, multiple 

assessments are mandated and^used. Examples are noted in the prograjmnatic 

descriptions of asses&nent practices that follow later in t^jb^^^iitio-ai, 

6* * The mentor is responsjLbW for formative evaluation in the development 

of capacities for the demonstration of attairpent. To emphasize, the itistruc- 

' tional role in the COA is separated from ceirtif ication , but not from evaluation. 

The mentor is respolt^^^ for assisting ^'students In the preparation fof jury 

exams by. providing them with C9nstant feedback 'on the progress they are makipg 
♦ 

toward ^ev^pping the capabilities required to demonstrate attainment< In opera- 
tion, the ^itot^ "passes" a student on the completion of a learning package aiiji ^ 
determines when a student is ready to move on the next package. The ment^ also 
plays. In some respects, ai "gate-keeper" role by permitting a student to go* 

before jilries when he/she feels the student is ready* Since^'ft is the mentor 

U 

•%iho arranges for the convening of the jury, and must call upon colleagues to' 

> • * 

donate time for which^ they receive no monetary reward or professional recognition, 
the mentor is extremely careful in determining whefheir a student is ready to •* 
t^ergo a jury review. Thus thete is a tendency on the p^rt of mentora to -allow 



studfints to over-prepare for jury exams. Anothet contributing factor to this 

1 



phenomenon is that mentors feel their Instractional competence's at stake, and 
they do not want their students or the program which they have toiled tintold 
))ours«to create to look academically'eqiiivocal. Furthermore ^-^Btudents, especially 
at* the undergraduate level, ar^ extremely apprehensive about appearing before 
juries. Students. have indicated to the author that they are wiiLing to "blow" 
tests in a course, but they do not want. to look bad |in fpont of a jury. All 
these factors appear to result, in a high level of student performance demonstrated 
before the juries. . ^ — x 

,7. The mentor provides feedback/to Students from the juries. 'Following tlje 
jury revieij^, the mentor meets with tlte^tudent to advise him/her in areas where 
they^ may r\eed 'further work or development and where the student exhibits strength. 
Ki gimum Standards for Performance . / 

The philosophy of the COA holds that minimum standards for performance are 
^established from faculty e3timation of the desired minimum performance levels 
representing the degree and f?'om consultation with practicing professionals who 
r^resent the consumers of the skills or knowledge tkught in an educational insti- 
tution. If a program prepares students for direct entry into the labor market, 
then minimum standards for performance for successful entry to the.mafket heavily 
influence the performance criteria. If students in^ a progr^ generally go on to 
graduate school,' then ^ntry level skills required'for successful graduate perfor- 
mance influejnce the standard*. Unfortunately, in the COA project neither of these 
sources for le^f^blishing^performance levels were empirically investigated. In 
operation, however, minimum standards of performance were established by consensus 

among the j\iry members present during a given jury session. 

) 

Most juriefc-Ai^ed to determine yhether a performance reached was at the 
minimum level (for wh^ch a grade of "B" is assigned) or if a performance repre- 
^flted an*honors performance (for which a grade of "A*: is assigned) or if a student 
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failed to reach minimum level (for which an "incomplete'' is assigned). A 
complete description of the COA grading policy is presented in Appendix 3. 
When the minimum standard was not reached, the student was invited" to return^for 
another jury review. However^ when a student failed to demonstrate minimum 
standard on, the first jury review of a gijren attainment, the student qpuld earn 
no higher than a "B** on a retrial on that given attainment. From the author's, 
impression, there was more difficulty in arriving at an agreeB^nt * f or an honors 
grade than for what constituted a minimum performance, even when explicit criteria 
were established. On the Biology juries, a unanimous, vote among jurors is required 
to award a student an honors grade ^ while in other programs (Music, Nursing, Urban 
and "Regional Planning) only a simple majority is required. A .more explicit 
description of the rationale -and procedures for the^ury is appended to this 
document in the Appendix, 

One very real and pragmatic consideration influencing the establishing of 

<r • ' - ' 

standards is that s^^ndards in the COA tend to be* influenced by the standards in 
the conventional program. Students often remark that if they have to learn moVe 
in the GDA, they should get more credit. Thus if students feel the^COA requires 
more effort for the same pay-off, they will opt for- the conventional curriculum 
which is less demanding in terms of performance and requires les^ initiative and 
self-discipline.^ Therefore; even though an external juror may ^indicate' that a ^ IT ' 
student's performance ig not adequate for successful ^ntry level job performance 
on a given attainment, he/she may he overruled and the standard may remain low 
becapse the conventional program does not require such a standard. This phenomenon 
ha# le4 occasionally to overt dissension between the faculty and the external 
exipiner. • 

Some students volunteer for the COA because of high standards, as in Biology, 
where -the COA program is an "honors" program. Other s^dents are attracted to 
the program because they can earn a grade no lower than a "B". -However, these 

\ ■ • 
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students are sometimes disappointeiT to find out that the effort requiVed is » 

too much or that they cannot choose to earn a lower gi?a<^ with a lesser amount 

• ^ ^ 

of effort. These students most often dMp out of the prograpi. The pr^^ram 

has been established in such a way that £here Is no r'oom for the "gentlemari-C'' 

s 

type of student. Needless to say, the setting and maintaining of consistent, 
stai^rds in comprising between the idtfal and the real is a difficult task in 
attainment -based education. The setting of standards is evfen mote difficult \ • 
when '^attainment-base^' edu9ationdl progijams t>peratie as an alternative to the * 
conventional program^-where there are powerful anS complex '.social ^fces iflf luen- " 

\ cing the standard. - '* * ' • . ' 

• * • *".'' • . * 

Assessment Techniques \ . * ' ^ 

Again, the direct assessment of generic attainment requires that the indi<tatoi:s_^ 

of attainment are Efficiently extensive in scope and variety to capture the 

essence of the intended^ global behavior.. The Nursing program devised the most* 

sophisticated assessment ^^tem to evaluate attainment. . The Jury in this program 

reqi^red the deployment of .at least three different kinds of performances for a 

g^^n generic attainment. Their list of assessment actualization^ and p^formances 

' included independently graded written essays and objectively secured tests to / 

measure a knowledge component of a generic attainment, demonstrations and simu- 

- lations to measure a psychomotor component, and**^n oral* inquiry by a jury to assess 

aspects of an attainment that required the demonstration^of spontaneous problem-- 

solving skills. For the certification of attainments that were highly develop- 

mental and required'many observations over a long period of time, diaries, 

anecdotal records and mentor evaluations in the formative stages provided useful 

information. . - ' » * 

If the conventional reliability and validity cr:|.teria are applied to the 

/ 

assessoent of attainment, ;iralidity is achieved^ through the use of comprehensive 
assessment techniques where the "Beta weight'* for each of the assessments i»? - 



detemilned ofte» non- empirically by jury interac^^n, even though Wfeighted 

criteria are preset and 'explicit. Biases iti'^sessment sometimes result from / 

Individual persuasiveness by one particularly strong personality on the. jury 

and from; the presence or lack of presence of skill manifested by a preceding 

examinee. Halo effects arise in jury exams — a performance by ^ precedti^fe student 

cask make it easier or more- difficult far the next examinee. Fatigue -'is also 

another factor affecting consistency. A tired jury tends not to be more lenient 

in thelt' evaluations. 

As previously stated^ competency is established through the usjB of the same 

jury members for a given attainment and through the "overlap^' inhjgrent ,in the ^' 

use of varieties of different assessment techniques employed fo'r a given* attain- 

ment* There appe&rs to be a general competence factor in the demonstration of * 

aa attainment re^ardle^^ of the assessment technique. After several jury sessions 

are held in the as^ssment of .a given attainment together with several different 

performance indicators for that attainment, 1 reliability in t.he assignment of . 

grades does not become .a question. WHat follows is the questiduiyOT which fndica- 

tor provides* t-he most reliable and valid^ infoTnnation to assess a given attainment, 

» * *. * ft 

80 that both jury time and student evaluation time can minimized. Jury^ime 

is -one of the most previous tesources in the COA program.^ Mgntor time can be 

obtained from existing "department dlack" , but Jury time is clearly an a*^-on* ' 

activity that Is devoted "irt-kind^. Where program •^compiitment is not strong, the* 

Imrden of intensive evaluation threatens t?he «istence of the. (5X4 a viable 

alternative curricular tract in a program. The jbry makes' the COA program unique- 

it cdmpels responsibility on. both the part of students and facultj to insure that * 

quality education i^ attained. * • 

A number df ; research questions emanate from the project to address the issues 

of ^reliability ind validity of 'assessment, practices, the assessing .of global 



b^ayloi: as well as how. the assessment' of ^attainment may be achie^d i^s^t 
e#f Iclentl/. Perhat>s- economy m^y be achieved through ran4o^lzation of certf- I 
fixation* of generic attainments or the evolution of more objective performance 
criteria 4[>^tlluring less rellap^e on subjective consensus or the determining of 
wfa^h a§rfes8Bients' are tHe most predictive of successful 'performance in several 



attaiaaments. These possibilities cannot be achieved untiX there have been many 
Jiiry examinations Br many' studentSL over many more attainments. Until now, the 



y 

preponderance of effort has been devoted primarily toward aclminfstering the 'juries. 

^^nssedtement Practices ^ 
The assesanent'^practiceS'^mployfed by the progr^l^ ^re described ^as follows: 
Bloloi^y . 

The jary system in the COA program has *alst) "eyolved^'^SSlMderably sinqe 
it 8. beginning-. .J,n the first mbntVs of "J^A, course credit w&s given ill one hour ^ 
increments When students d^onat^rated n^aStery of ,very specif^ content areas.. 
Difficulties 1>egan* to* arise early il^he program. ^ Students felt that' the degree 
bf mastery and 'j:he range of knowledge requir.ed i*6fere ex<;es^^i»e^ccfnsid^rring the' 
amount 'of ^CK>urse credit giveu,^ and the frequency of<^?[r sessions began to make 
eubstantialJ^emwftfsTon the .^^ime-of jurors. Presently, juy^s certify* ciSmpetence 

;\ , ' I' / - ' ' ^ , . . ^ 

in generic areas, f or Vhldh 3 5. credit hour^re asjsigned: This system has 
proven much more ;worl^able.* 

, The composit^Lorl of juries reflects the interdisciplinary character of the 
prQfrflm>_ In grfd-ft-ton to Other BiQj.ogy fajCulty^ jurofs were drawn from the 
Departments' o{ Wology and Oceanography and fieJL/1 biologistjl 'from the Florida 
'DepajCtiDefat of. Natural Resources. ' Dr>, Collar is FSU*g onlf specialist in Marine . 
^Biology and for this re^asoni ^he also served ^»N:he jury, but not* as^ a voting ~ 
■emb.^r. ^ , • ^ • • . " - • , 



^ . Tb0if jury system was'bes'et with dif f ichlties* throughout the project ,- especia^ 
in the initial months of operation. Frequently jury .s^ssion^ were qancelled 4ue 



to the- unavailability of jurors (scheduling problems). Jury examinations, were 
requested by students when .they had passed the mentor's exams and, when- appto- * 
prlate/ they obtained proper^, results in laboratory experiments. •% - 

The content graduate assistant, Ralph Montgomery, Who^so att^ded many • 
^ury. sessions, ?epoi:t#that Jury exams tenj^' to be exhaustive — lasting 40 minutes ' 
to 1 1/2- hours per st^d^rff^per competency. He sees a .shortcoming .of the , jury . > 

,s/stem arising from the possibility that a student's- grade is frequently '^ore 
of a result of hl^ abiiUty to express himself than his' knowledge and expertise ^ 
in the subject *area. Montgomery al^o notes '^tHat students tend to be, graded lower 

ty jurors when they follow lexcfei^ing student s^^te felt that jurors b^gin by 

asking rydi^ntary questions and progress to ino™|challeti:ging ones — frequentlyjj^ 

' ^ ' - *»" 

questions requiring knowledge beyond that indicated by the competency statements. 

*. , ' . ' • • ; ^ o * 

Often, after questioning dn excelling student the jurors do not return t^ the 

more ba^ic questions for £he next student. . In*f act, ^ Montgomery admits to selective* 

scheduling of juries' to^ avoid^ thife tendency." Upol/ occasion, the mentor, Al CoHikr", 

Intervened ia the jury process to inform the jury that Jthey were perhaps exceeding 

^ ^ ' ' / 1 . ^ ' / 

the limits 6f the Wcope of the. attainment.' \^ , ^ 

>, ^ * ' • • « i-i . 

Music Education • ' ^ ■ . 




Jurors. .wer^ School of • Music faculty, Harry Schmid^: ^d 'Janet Wqrtth,^ afid 

Mr> Lewi^ Jones', bandmaster from a loeal higl) school. The acuity jurors were 

T • ' ' • * /. • , • 

.selected fj8|f their expertise in certain *instftment .groups, while Mr.. Jones was * ' 

the practid%^^fofessibnal.- • - . . v ' * • ' 

* Jurbrs were fam^llar.Jfced With . the concepts of -dOA pr/ibfttt their asstessnjents. 

^ ^ , ^ • " i ,' ' ' ' : . - 

Bi^for^ meeting with students, jurors reviewed \al^* wrif ten. exante , 'special "projects 
.(a»ich a$ les'son plans from ^practice, teaching) 'at^d videotaj)es of*t>i€ s^fudent 
pfeirformihg with instruments. • Jurbrs 'did meet with the Students *fo.r otal examina- . 
•tlons' primarily .to "fill-in gaps" and retest ^ny- weak >areas indicated vBy tfie 
.assesnent tools meiltioned. ab(yve. « * * - 



.one^ abc 



Grades of A and B were given. *'Incolfipletes" ccftild have beetTgiven if the 
jury had considered the student not p'repated. However, students were not allowed 
*cc^^.to jury review until they had passed Mr; ^Collins' screening. 

Assessment ^In the Nursi'ng program consisted of two partsi^ formative juries 
when* students completed learning packages, and comprehensive terminal assessment 
conducted pfior to graduation/ Jury sessions, both formative and terminal, were 
•condocted with a minimum of^ four jurors, includingrlJhen possible, -a practicing 
professional. Each ju?ror made an independent eviftuation of A, B, or I (incomplete). 
Aftei^thfe jury session, assessments were coitrpared and an overall grade vas given. 
There was generally a very high consensus among juro/s. The mentor did not parti- 
cipate in the Jury and only onfi^ juror also served ali a tutor. ^ 

When a student had earned a passing ^rade on all Attainments and was prepared 
to :take the terminal assessment, he/she requested the jury in writing. Within a 
we^k the student would be proA^ed with a schedule of assessment activities and 
assigned a coordinating Juror* 

The ^terlffinal jury procedure con&ists of four parts: 

A. A comprehensive written exam (ij^cluding essay, open book, short answer 
and objective, questions). ^ * 

f 

' B. A clinical prdrt^um of "grand rounds", comprehfinsive formal presentation 
of jaL patient/client nursing care ex|^erience. The p^acti cum includes development 
of a nursing care plan in which t?he student demonstrates evidence of integration 
of ^11 terminal competencies.* The student is required to giye an extemporaneous 
oral presentation and discussion of t^e health care plan. That presentation and 
discussioh will come under "cross examination" by jurors. ^ 

C..A simulated q3. in ica^^ situation in which the student is presented with a 

• •/ ■ . ^ 

case study and required tp recommend proper approach to a nur^^g care plan. 
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D. Personal interview between student ^nd two jurors to clarify areas of 
^ question in completing the assignments and to give the student feedback as to 
•trenfthsand weaknesses shdwn in ^he assessment. 
^ • A letCer grade of A, B, or I (incomplete) is assigned within 24 hours of 
* the assessitent. \ 
Theatre 



Vs. 



The Theatr«f COA prog^ram never fully implemented the jury assessment concept. * 
Faculty Jury membe^ found it difficult to arrange schedules for the jury 
sessions. Wb'en a 4ury was held early ir^he program, the jurors declined to give 
a grade because the student was "grossly ill-^epared." Since tjjis program was f 
in its first year* of Implementatign, this "formative" jury qu^kly identifiW 



inadequacies in the educational processes in operation. ^ ^ , 

B^ecau^e erf. a lack of corisifetent support to maintain jury examinations, ttje " 
mentor resorted to awarding "grades based oil students* performances on written and 
oral exams and on research j)rojects. ^ , . ^ * 5 . ' ' 

Cpban andj^Jtegional Planning , ^ ^ ' 12a, - ' 

^ ' ^ ^ ' 5* 
Assessment in the Urban .and Regioc^al "planning pre^cfil&^fol lowed fairly closely 

to- the theoretical model. Jurors were selected from the Urban ai^ ^gion^l 

Plann;Lng faculty en the basi's pf • t;heir expertise in eontenqi areas. The juries 

were convened for oral exainis Vheti students requested them, after completing learning 

packages^ 

Practicing professional's^ were not used. Attempts were' made to eii(plby them, 
but the cost warflfhought to be beyond tfte resources of the department. / 

« , ■ ' ^ 

Jury mea^ur^ents w^^l^^oth cvralf and written. Ilvsre were' no grades given, 
merely pass or fail. Th^re were efforts to make the juries criterion referenced, 
yet Mr. McUlure noticed a tendency among jurors^ to e%|aluat|| students' performances 
normatlvely. in^essay examinations ^papers are graded by*two read^s, if they 
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are consistent, a grade of S (satisfactory) dr I (incomplete) is awarded*. If 
%iMirthere is disagreement a third reader is required. , 

• . Mentors were briefed before the" jury as to procedures and were given copies 
of learning packages* They also had the opportunity to review pretests and 
research projects of the students* 
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OOiL Z: To Create Open, Tiaer-variable Educational Programs 

In order %o Implement a iQcatlon^f ree, continuous progress educational.- 
frotram in the midst of a locationr fixed, time-fi|ced educational system, certain 
policies had to be estab'liahed (or a( least exceptions acquired to current policies) 
These policies Were developed as the program progressed over the' span of the pro-* 
Ject. These are outlined as Iftlloys (a complete documentation of COA policy 



statement's is Appended) : 



J./ Early registration to permit continuous progress * The problem of how 

f 

to allow students to progress at a continuous rate toward the mastery of attain- 

* • 

■ents was^ one of the firs^ issues that had to be surmounted. A constraint on the 
project was that the existing fiscal accounting and record-keeping systems had to 
be employed since special procedures could not be implemented ap FSU to accommo- 
date an experimental instructional program, no matter how woiAhwhile the project. « 
A method of circumventing this constraint in order to introduce the element of 
continuous progress was to establish an early registration procedure for use by 
OOA ;Students exclusively, instead of creating a more universal open registration 
procedure for all students. Early registration merely allows a student to re^ster 
early for an upcoming quarter, thereby creating, in effect, an open registration ' 
system^ Thus if students register fot learning packages in September and complete 
t^^ by the end ofi October, they are able to register earjy for the, upcoming ^ 
Wint^ quarter without having to wait until January's formal Wiwter quarter regis- 
tration in order to continue progress* 

The early registration procedure was found most useful in programs where 

^students 'had acquired much prior leaorning experience. For example, flie Nursing 
* > 

BN program (students who already possess RN certificates and who are returning 
to FSVyioT the baccalaureate), used the early registration .procedure, extensively. 
*One BH student registered for and completed 48 quarter hours in the Spring quarter 
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of 1976 to set an all-time- JSU record for ^student progress. This procedure 
was not used In , programs where progress through leaniing packages was less 
rapid— in fact, this procedui^e was used exclusively by the Nursing COA programs. 

2. * Holding fees in abeyance . The policy T^^!^^adapted that students were 
required to pay fees for the learning packages at the* time of registration. 
Therefore, when students^ registered early fof an upcoming quarter, a procedure 
was imp],emeirted to hold fees in abeyance in the comptroller's office until the 
regular registi^ation period.. Then the^leaming packages for which a student had ^ 
previously registered and fees already paid were submitted wit^the regul^^ 
course file for conventional stfudehts to the Board of Regents at the time of 
regular registration. 

/ 

3. Assigning credit Ttours to learning packages . Since, the COA wa4 imple- . 

w 

mented in a public university, a means had to be devised to translate attainment 

■• • / ■ ' ' . " 

into 'the funding currency — namely the student jcredit hour. Since the unit of 
in|^ruction in th^ COA is the learning package, a certain amount of credit was 

^ysigned to each learning package. The^ number of credit hours assigned to each 
package was devised by first taking -the number of credit hours required to com- 

.plete the program via conventional courses. For instance, 9 major in Religion 

is 45 credit hours; in Nursing 68; in Biology 45; in ^stc Education 27; etc., 

and assigni^that sum as the total^^ntSW^er of credit ^hours earned in the parallel 

COA program. This-sum was ,d±stribut;ed among the learning packages comprising a 

given program. The exact number of credits assigned to each package was set 

a priori , according to the est^ated effort expended 1)y a naive student to complete 
. 

a package. The more difficult' and tithe consuming packages received more credit 
than easier and less time consuming ones. By assigning credit hours to a package, 
the registrar could relate to a learning package in the same way 'as a coi^se — 
even though these are conceptuaffy quite different. A paper written by the 
project dire<ft6r entitled "Guidelines for the Development of Learning Packages" 
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is appended which contains a complete description of. a COA learning package as 

well as a comparison between the (;baracteristics of a conventional course and 

. } 1 N . • • ' 

those of a learning package* 

4» The creation Af an attainment-based transcript . The FSU course-based 

ttanscript was an inappropriate document with which to record the achievements 

-of students in attainment-based programs. Therefore, a' new transcript was 

developed on which is recorded not only the' title of the learnliig packages with 

dates roistered and completed, but also gi:ades earned in the jury examinations 

on attainmenfT^the dates the ^ury exams' occurred, the ^faculty members and outside 

professionals who served on the jury panels^, and the nature of assessments used 

to determine attainment. In compliance with university regulations, the conven- 

tional transcript was also Ased in parallel, but contains only a .record of 

learning package completion. Both ar%^ official documents certified by the 

registr'ar'? offi-ce. A copy of an attainment-based transcript ts appended. 

5, Retroactive grading » The philosophy of the COA is that the* jury evalua- 

tioh of student outcomes required for certif icatiot^tak^s 'place toward the 

^nus of the prsgrap — not during the process of mastering the attainments 

'(even though there was a good deal of student objection for not paving received 

"credit^^for demonstrating enabling attainments^. Thus,* in t^e COA certification 

iS'based on the evaluation of learning outcomes, not on how these were attained. 

Henc« a procedure was developed wheteby Satisfactory grades (S) were assigned 

Upon the satisf actcrry completion of learning packages by the mentor while ^he 

g^es^CB) for minumum level attainment or (A) for^^onors attainment were assigned 

following a jury performance for an attainment. -However, a method had to be 

devised for converting jury evaluation on attainments into a grade po int* average' 

since both the university and future admissions officers at graduate schools or 

professional schools require a GfA. One method used to^ address this Issue was t* * 
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tems -of student credit hours), combine both COA learning packages and ■ 9onventlonal 
courses. These results also Indicate that at the beginning stages Ip th^ develop- 
iMsnt of attainment -based educational programs, conventional courses must be 
depended upon as an Instructional resource. Secondly, maiw students In the COA 



prograas have related to this project director that they ptkfer the' option of 
taking conventional courses along with COA learning packages because a formal ^ 
course provides the better setting in which to master some^specif ic attainments, 

' / ■ ) 

or that they like the opportunity tm take, a course under *a professor whom they 
have lieard much about from peers. The Qombinitig of both learning packages and 
conventional courses allows both time-yariable attainment and the selection of 
%he best course offering. 



TABLE 1. Mean Number ofi Credit Hours Enrolled and 
Completed by Students In COA Learning 
Packages and Regular Courses for 1975-76 
lAcademlc Year (9 mos.) 



Program 



COA Package Hours 



Regular Course 



Total Hours 



Enrolled Attained Enrolled Attalnfed 



NURSING -/IstAyr. RN .28 
(N -|26)/ 

NURSING - 2n^ yr. ' / 34 
generic (W " 14) sum-^" — 

mer, fall, winter qtrs.^ 

UPL resident (N - 6) • 30 

UPL external (N - 2)" 9 



25 

•3?** 

14 
4 



18 



10 

0 



18 1 



10 
0 



Enrolled Attained 
46 43 



39 

40 
9 



42 

24 
4 



,'^8N student Thelma Jenkins set an FSU record of completing 48 quarter hcfurs in 
one quarter. Registered and achieved in second quarter. 

• **Includes packages carried over as incomplete CTOin 1974-75 academic year. 
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assign grades rettoactlvely to the learning packages which prepared a student 

for a given attainment. This required changing the previously assigned "S" grade 

on completed learning packages to letter grades A and B following the^jury exam 

* ✓ 

on attainments related to the learning packages. In this way the registrar is 
able to derive a grade point average at the time of graduation by taking the 
credits assigned and grades awarded to each learning package in tihe program. If 
a student drops out of the program pricf^o jury exam, "S" grades remain on the . 
ttanscript and learning package grades are not computed for the student's final 
GPA. * ' 

6. Graduation requirements . A student graduated when he/she has completed 
all learning packages (to genepat-e stpdent^ credit hours for the 'university) and 
has demonstrated miniyim standards for perfoiinance on all required attainments 
(to demonstrate mastery). ' « 

7. Exceptions to existing rules and regulations . Exc-eptions were required 
^ the amount of time required for on-campus residents; the maximum number of 
credit hours which could be taken in a quarter; the maximxim^amount of time, 
required to remove an incoplfTete grade* (one year was adopted iiT-<he COA)^ and 
the minimum number" oi caass contact hours required by a full-time instructor 
(Florida 12 hour contact law). Each of these exceptions required approval by 
the -Deaa^of^aculties and- the Graduate ^d Undergraduate Policy Councils. 



Operational Indicators of 



Time-variable, Continuous Progress Attainment 
* . 

In all, programs, students used varying degrees of both learning packages 
and courses to master their attaiftfl^ents. The philosophy of tlie COA is that the 
f Q^yil ' cqprse is one resource available to students acqifirlng the skills and 



knowledge needed to demonstrate an attainment. Table 1 below presents data 
indicating the extent toVhich students in two of the largest COA programs (in • 
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One ptoblem In mixing of learning packages and courses Is that students 
"put off" the learning of the material Included In the packagies when the demands 
•of ^ the tiae-structured courses become great. Often, students carry Incomplete 
pac^iages for a considerable length of time. However » there is an auspicious 
pertp^tive to t'tiis phenomenon. In the case of the Music Education program, 
whertKStudents oft^^par&4^pate in marching bands or in concerts, students may 
pi^t off working in the COA temporarily but the attainment standard never goes. 
#^ay« According to the mentor, Wes Collins,- there is a tendency in the conven- . 
tloD^ courses on the part of the instructor, when time constraints and conflict 
Ing obligations occur and when students perform less skillfully than desired, 
to sj^pathetically respond to student time demands and accept a lower standard 
of performance at the end of the 'term "in light of the circumstances." Howe\^, 
in the COA program, standards are not sacrificed. 



TABLE 2. Variable Academic Progress 
: ^oi Students by Program 



— ^ ■ — -t— '-^ ' 


Acad^lc , 


Nursing 
• (n 26) 


Nursing 
Generic 
(n - 14) 


UPL 
Resident 
' (n - 6) 


UPL 
, External 
(n = 2) 


Rapid Paced (46 cre^ft 
hours or more per 


13 


2 


0 


— 

0' • 


Mormal Packed (36-45 ' ' 

credit hours per year) 
> * 


2 

• 


10 


0 


0 / • 


Slow Paced (35 credit 
"Boura or less per year) 


11 


• 2 


6 


2 



Table 2 ^bove indicates the degree to which students maintain normal progress 
In tlie COA programs. Data are used only from -the Nursing program and Urban and 

f 

fteglpnal Planning progr^ si^ce these are the largest in terms of total credit 
hours and niost self-contained o^ the COA programs. The pa&e of attainment in 
other programs Itjso much determined by the extensive amount of course work 
refttlred ^rcxa the conve]y^lonal program that it is insufficient to draw inferences 
«£out student pacing in attainment-abased edfucatidn. • The Nursing BN p^gram indi* 
cates a bipedal distribution of rate of progress (i.e., completion of learning 



packages). Students in this program tend to either rapidly complete the require- 
ttents for the B.S. degree and move on to full*time employment or to take -jobs 
and prog res s^ait^^^rBl owe r pace. Most (if not all) of these_ students are older 
Chan the generic students and have important life responsibilities other than 



school. Many of the RN students work at least 20 hours per weeic air Tltirses. in 
'local -hdspitals while they are in program. ^The COA prp vide s th^ flexibility 
for these students to help .them achieve ^educational and professional goals while 
at the same they can receive advanced professional^ training. As an'example, 

one 'of the students ifi ^the RN Nursing' program was able to work 32 hours per week 



while completing 60 credit hours d^irlng three quarters of residence. Table 3 
presents the difference's in age and work patterns between generic Nursing students 
and SM students. - ^ 
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TABLE 3: CoHiparlson of Age and Work Characteristics .of 
' Generic Nursing Students '^d RN Studenjts ^ 



diaract eristic 



Generic ' 
(n . 14) 



1* Age Range 



2* Heen Age 



* ■ f I 

• 

21-30 



22.5 



RN 
(n - 17) 



21 - 52 



2c8* 8 



\ 1 • 



3* Hours per week 
in enployment 

(a) 0-7 

(b) 8-15 

(c) 16 - 23 
(a) 24 - 31 
(e) 32 - 40 . " 



10 
3 
2 
0 
0 



7 

*0 

1. 
1 

* 7 



The generic lJursing students (those students begfhning"the program at the 

Junior yipar,with no prior nursing training) indicate^, a rate of progress commen-' 

surate with students in the conventional" program. Time-variable progress was 

indicated by the fact that two studeilcs finished the program iij^four quarters, 

ope quarter early, and two finished XafDer the normal time of graduation, appioxi- 

aately six v^eks. It appeared as though Yhe students in the generic program 

paced themselves according to the normal ratfe of progress in/the conventional 

* prograv. Seemingly, many students could^have finrahed earlier had they been 

more motivated. Many students, while procrastinating during the mid-stages of 
. V / 

• the program, made a mad scramble at the end of the Winter quarter tT finish in 

: ^ time for^the school graduation ceremonies. . 3oth students and juries worked^ 

• jy^ertime at the end of the Winter quarter to m6Bmio*rmal graduation, deadlines. . 
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>- The OOA program in Urbdn and Region^ Planning is far more' demanding in 
terms of acadMilc standards than th^ , con>^entional program • Students^st not 



•Illy vlth8tAnd\ more rigorous assessment procedures, but must stjrjadlure their 
own \^ and do their own "digging" of tlie material. Therefore, "It is not 
surprising th^t students progressed at a slower pace than the conventional 
studeo^i. In the second year of operation, tjiere were not eitough volunteers to 
takg advantage of peer learning nor were there enough* students contitiui^g on 
ix^m the first year of the program' so that these more experienced students could 
s^rve as "big brothers" for neophytes* and be able to advise them of pitfalls and 

■ • - • • " / 

shortcuts. .Again, time-variable progress in Urbth and Regional Planning isy 
deniopst rated ty the capability of moving at a slower pace. ' Some students in the 
first group completed, learning packages over the summer break and w^re ready for 
lilies in the fall. 

First attApt at ^ open'univetsity . The Urban and Regional Planning program 
took, the first strides in the COA project to .implement an open university concept 



Two students matriculated this past year -in the COA program from Fort Myers, 
Florida, a city ^out 400 miles away* One pf these students was able to complete 
'seven. ei:§d It hours of learning packages woilcing on her own. She was required to 

cone to Tallahassee to register for the packages and to attend jury reviews, 

' - - ^ ' , 1 

S^(e was able to detaonstfate^that a student could learn on his/her* own away from 

the university. However, her colleague from Fort>iMyej:s-h^s not fared as well ^ 

and has not completed any of the^ packages EoT tfate, for wiftc^ he had o^egistered 



' last fall. . It is this author's opfnion that many of the. COA progiams are onljl 
v^ne step away f<«:om developing sound open university progrtms* The l^^rsing RN^ 
prograv^ and a developing ^cational-Technical Education program, which -may be 



Ipplemented this coming' fall quarter, 197x6, appears to have both the exportable 
aatepials, procediires and clientele to conduct socceasfur Experiments in imple-^^ 
Mnt^g an "open university^- from within a close^ one. (However, the author^ J 



GOAL 3; Verify That the COA Can Serve as a *Par^4tgm for Cost-Ef f ect:|,A^ , 
Use of Educatlonal^^rsbnnel and Technology J . ^ 

, - Cost-^arlty Analysis . ^ W 

by . . ' " ■ . , 

' • . . David L. Fisher ^ * " 

i * I. Fiscal Analyst ' \ * , 

Theorju ^In jiormal tliies the accep'tabil.ity of an e3q)erimenta]r goveynaental 

(ediKfatl^ljj^) program is determined, prlnarily .on the ba$ls of its succes^g in. 

' acfcoqipli^irig soAe socially valued objective, such as "teaching children to reajd.V 

' *When the program is offered 4s an altemativ^e ta an existing program; the emphasis 

» switches to a comparative measure of atcomplishing the objective, i.e., "teaching • 

illdren- to -read better." 



In times 'of tighter budge,tdry constraints and slowed economic growth, the 
$ ' ' 

acceptability criteria begin to shift away from an. emphasis on attaining the^ob- *, 

jective to ^n emphasis on dQ;Lng so in a way beneficial to, or minimally adverse to, 

the^dget, i.e..;"teachiug children to read inexp^sively . "^ As in normal times, 
..7 ^ 4 ^ ^ ^ • 

ogram is^ offered as an alternative, the comparative measure is more 



^n t\yr 

> meaningful — "teaching Children to read less expensively." 



. r _ .A 

\ 1^ Sadly, as economic * (hence, budgetary) conditions reach the pol^^of severe 

^cqntractiqns, the budgetary aspects of a proposed program may be the single mbst 

* • ' \ ■ . 

4eci8ive factor in determining its acceptability'. During the 1974-75 fiscal year, 

the State erf ^otida expeifienced severe revenue shortages ~ to the extent that 

budget* £hen appropriated were cut during the year,. Appropriations for the current 

^yerfr wer^ftduced even further. This proble^ has been aggravated even more by the' 

economic erbeipn of in'^pfftion. According to Florida Board ^i^^eyents spokesmen, 

the State Unive^iity System would nee'd approximately $35 million in additional fund 

in 1975^7fr juat ^o stand still — to provide the same level of services as were 
\ 

provided last yerfr. ^ ^ , 



York, E.T.,^Jr., -BOR Chancellor. Address before Subcommittee of florida 
House, Appropriations Coamittee, Marchr l975. Reprinted In Florida State , Vol. 8, 
No. 30 ^ ' 
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However, Florl<Ja^s jiew Legislature was composed of Individuals whose campaigns 

vere waged from platforms of "reduced government spending. ^That Legislature's 

leadership. In fact, was outdppken In iJLs perception that far' too great a propa«- 

tioa of Florida's revenue was directed to higher education. "Holding the line on 

taxes" and a "watchdog" scrutiny of Board of Regents spending have continued to 

* play major roles In^Florlda politics. 

If an attainment-based, time-variable curriculum program is to be instituted 
^ ♦ ** * 

'in fxill scale in Florida's State University Systetn, -it must be jJ||^ed not only 
on the basis of its conceptual advantages ove^A^ conventional currlcular system, 

mm • • • 

but perhaps, more on the basis of its ^'comparative cost-effectiveness." For the 
purpose of our evaluation, "comparative cost-effectiveness" is expressed in terms \ 



1 
J 



' of "cost parity"- with the conventional system. Such a comparative study could be 
done* on -a "full costing baslsV (determining cost^ of student recruitment, evalu- 
atixjn ^d admis^ons, Icfstructlon, propottional ^institutional costs, curriculum • 

•development costs, etc.), comparing full cgsts of both systems. It could be 



leffectively argued* that a full costing analysl^hould be undertaken, in order to 
make an accurate (lomparlffeon (and Indeed Workable costing models, suitable for 
adaptation here, have been developed ); however, for two principal .reasons, a 



mote limited apprfttch is t^ken: (1) The costs associated with making an accurate • 
full costliife analysis are virtually prohibitive; and (2) Since the COA is offered 
as a "peacefully co-existing" alternative to the conventional System, the most 
relevant basis for comparison is the relative productivity of student credit hours 
(SCH) between two analogous programs, .given the manner in which funds are "generated 
for university operation in Florida's State University System. 



2 . ' . . 

Anne E. Scbfeerer. A ^Formu]>a 'for Determining Instructional Costs . 
^Coirege Management, Nov. 1972 * pp. 25-29. 
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'Pi;ocedures Results 

The costing approach whic^ wad selected is as follows: The number of student 

credit hours (SC^ earned by students in the conventional system per term is 

divided by the number of full-tim^ equivalent faculty memb-ers (FTE) in the respec- 

tive. departments in the conventional curriculum. This yields a SCH/FTE rate. 

EXAMPLE: If a department generated 1,000 upper division credit hours and 10 full- 

^n^^quival^gt^aculty members are i:equire^o |^each the courses which generate • 

these credit hours, the^ SCH/FTE* rate is 1,000/10 * 100 SCH/FTE.^ 

The same procedure i^ followe<J in the COA program. The numbei;;^ SCH generated 
' ' ' r * 

is divided by the YTt necessary; to generate them. The FTE rate is determined by 

adding one (1) FTE for the mentor and^a determined FTE level to allow fpr tutor and 
juror services provided. by other staff members. This' FTE factor is then divided 
into the SCH for the COA program to derive a SCH/FT^ rate for COA. 

When the two SCH/FTE rates for conventional and CQA programs are derived, 
they are comparejd directly as a ratio of [COA SCH/FTE /conv. SCH/FTE]. The result- 
ing product is the parity rate, and a rate greater ^1,/^ or. equal to one -(1) is 
desirable. ^ * ' . 

V 

Almost as soon as formative datajweie generated, difficulties began to arise. 
In the Biology program, for in|^ance, professors in the conventional program^ 
often teach tiijEferent le^ls of courses (lower division, uppex^ivision un<^rgrad, 
masters ^ind doctoral levels), and since the COA program was exclusively up^er 
division undergraduate,, it was necessary to compare 'data associated only with 
upper division courses in the conventional system. 'The less-than-perf ect solution 
was to count ^th,e -^number of uppet divis^i courses offered (weighted by number of 
oredlt hours granted for the course). Tte result was upp^ division' contact hours. 
IJils figure was divided by 12* and the product was treated as the FTE requi/ed to 
generate thi appropriate number of SCH^ ^ 




% % y/^- (Florida law required tftat within each department, average contact hours 
O / /. per faculty member^ equal. 12 houris per week). 

. • ' . 58 • 
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The' results of* the parity study at the conclusion- of Spring quarter are 
presented =in Table 4 on the following page. The data Indicate^bat only the 
l^rslng programs reached cost-effectiveness (Parity 1.0) coipparable to conventional 
progrsBS in the second year of operatloA. The Harine Biology program was far from 

r 

parity however, even though the students in the program were making what was per- 
ceived as "normal" progress on the whole. Closer scrutiny revealed a possible 
esvlanation: The Biological Sciences Department at the junior and senior level 
offers many generalist courses whiQh virtually all biology students ^re" required- 
to take — Genetics, Vertebrate or Plant Physiology, etc. These courses tend to 
consist of both^ectipre and lab sections, generally are for 4-5 credit hours, and 
are ttnight td large* groups — often with more than 100 students. The result is 
that the Biology Department tends to be highly "cost-effective." Furjhermore, it 
Is not until the' students enter the senior peSPHik^ the Marine Biology CCA program 
that they take the greater ^portion of their program on COA lfeamin& package fiormar^. 
In the present cost-parity analysis, the mentor generates credit hours onl^^ Vhen 
studei^la enroll for CX)A learning packages. Hence, at the inception of the program 
when students are taking a large portion of conventional courses, mentor produc- 
tivity in SCH generation is reduced. Nevertheless, in a fully implemented COA 
program and assuming normal progress, the approaching of cost parity in Biology .is 
.feasible -since one FTE mentor would be required to .supervise'*25 full-time students. 
However, in reality. Biology majors are never able to arrange the^.r programs so 
that they jaay devote full time 4:o COA and stillcc^lete graduation requirements. 

A conceptually appropriate alternative wquldfte to compart the Marine Biology 
COA SCH/FTE ratio to a SCH/FTE rfttio derived only for the non-generalist courses 
offered by Xhe Biological Sciences Department. This alternative vas risjected on 
the rat'ionale that for the Biological Sciences Departmei^t, tfie purpose of'the cost 
parity data is to estimate the costs associated irt.th offering a specialized* ' 



V 



Progra 



LE^ Cost Parity Levels, Acadfemlc Yeard £974-75 (9 mo.) and 1975-76 (12 mo.) 



•SCH/Faculty FTE <Conv.)- 



1st yr. , 



2nd yr. 



SCH/Faculty FTE (COA)' #. Parity 

Ist yr. 2nd^r» Ist^yr. ' Znd yr. 



^Student FTE/faculty FTE^ 



# ; 

Biology 1,095 


1^29 


96 


132 - 


.09 


.10 


24.3 


• 

Nursing: 
^ ^ Generic 480 
RN' Group 


627 


<^ 

464 • ' 
^NA- ' 




.'97 
-NA- 


. 1.02 ^ 
"l.p2 ^ 


«^ 

10.6 

\ 


< * 

Urban and Rej^ional 

Planning 623 
m 


706 


428 


49& 


.69 


.70- ' 


12.9 " 

-—f— 



^\xi both. COA and Conventional programs, SCH/Faculty FTE data reflect 9-month productivity for the Ist year i 
an'a 12-moath productivity for the 2nd yeM., Higher figures in 2nd year columns do n9t imply highetl^productivity . 
Se,e text for d^cussion. ' ' , 

1 FTE» student « 45 SCH/9 mo. at upper division,.; 48 SeH/9 mo. in UPL. ^ . ' ' 

*Und^r 2nd yr. SCH/Faculty PTE (COA), results for generic ^and RN -Nursing ' groups are identical. 
Thia is ^)urely coincidental. The figures were generated iadependently from separate d'ata bases. 

■ -/ ■ . • . 
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curriculum in an 'arjea such as Marine Biology, if CQA-type porogram is implemented. 



The question^ is. to offer or not to offer a speciaHUd maior. In the other pro- 
grams, the question is^:!^§|^uld COA be offered as an alternative method of studying 
in an existing inaj or V\ An unfortiunate bias in t^e m^t^hodology of data collection 
should be noted. The ncmiber of student* credit hours attained under both COA and 
conventional groups was b4sed on number and weight of courses actually completed 
as of" the end of Spring quarter in both years. Any "I's" (incompletes) .carried 



by students as of that date were not counted. Of course this policy was followed 

. - » • , » 

treating data from bpth conventional and COA groups, howevdr-^ J's were far j»ore 

. - : 

prevalent in the tjjue-variable program (COA) than in the ^conventional. No valid 

methodology has been developed to "measure" the steges o^^'completion" for incom- 
pletes* • ^ 

\' ■ ■ - ' 

As an illustration* of the biak, consider the RN and generiQ group in Nursing; 
coincidentally, they have identical productivity factors (second yr. SCH/FTE)^. 
However at the end of Spring quarter 1976, students in the-^ group were carrying * 
a total of 79 hours of incom^etes or "work in process"^ while the generic COA ' 
Nursing group carried none (atl had finished the' program arid gradu^ted^'. Thus the 
productivity of the generic group is* an "artificial ^|^.*\ Furthermore, the produc- 
tivity of the generic group is an. "artificial high" sii^ all 'incompletes carried 
over from the first year and completed in the* seoond year were ci^editdd entirely 
to "Second year productivity." . ' 

Interpretation of cost* parity data . The formative data suggest both encourag- 
ing and^ discouraging implications. Clearly there is an indication that in the 
long run an attainment-based, time-variable instructional {urogram can exist 
with cost-e.ffective use of instructional personnel and educational technology, ^ ^ 

Wh(^ compared with^ conventional classrpom programs, where classes have 20 to 30/ ' 

' ' ' ' ' i J ' 

students, the 'COA- type program promises excellent output. . /_ 
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On the otB^r hand,* it is very uijllkely that such a'program could compete 
* 

quantitatively with "lecture hall" progrdtas (with 100 students or more) where . ' 
econosles of scale operate to th& advantage of conventional methods. quanti- 
tative measures alobe are employed to gavige the performance of attainment-based, 
tlae-varlable vs. "lecture hall'| prcTgram^, the former would seem* doomed. « 
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$ Manp6wer Utilization Study 

In'orcter to facilitate cost projections of attainment-based, time- variable 
programa fot the future. It was necegsary to Investigate 'the nature of th^ manpower 
input In the existing program. In an effort tp determine what functions , the. mentor * s 
job consists of, and with whom^these functions are perfjormed, several attempts at 
• data collection, concerning mentor activities were made. Initially, a log sheet 

was sent to each mentor asking him to keep careful account of the time he spent 
in COA. related activities. The log' sheet proved' to be impractical to administer. . 
Some mentors considered the completion of the*" lo^ burdensome, time-consuming and 
inaccurate. At least one mentor viewed the log itself as an invasion of hls^ 
privacy by asking him, in effect-, to account for each hour of the^^working ^y. » 
^ in addition, it was thought that .the data, even if It could be collacted, would 
be invalidated by the possibility of "padding" to show what was thought to be ^ 
appropriate number of hours spent "on the job." 

After considering^^everal alternative^, a Function - Jnteractlon Survey was 
^0 . developed* 1 The survey ksked* the quest 16ns: "What do you do?""^'"Wlth whom do you 

do it?" and, "What proportions of your time are spent engaged in th^se activities?" 
Rather th^ asking a mentor hcjw ^many. hours were spent performing given functions 
or interacting with given groups, it was thought that mor€^s)^l^d data would be 
^derived if they were asked to estimate what proportions of their working time were 



sp^nt in these functions and with these groups. 



i 



^ ■ 
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. ' ' MetXodology ^. 

Pirsfr, fourteen discreet functions (falling within the areas of curriculum 
devel<$pMent y instruction, evaluation, counseling and admlnistratioti) were defined. 
Xnen seven Irtteractlon groups were enumerated with whom the mentor might perform 
these fu^ction6, i.e., students, faculty coll^ues, CED and other university staff, 
jury members, clerical staff, independent, and graduate assistants!^. * 

Mentors were asked to* assign a percentage factor to each interactioiT^roup , 
to represent the proportion of his/her time spent with that group performing 

activities related to the COA program (totaling 100%) Mentors were subsequently 

■i • > 

asked to appor^on the time spgat in performing each of the fourteen functions 

with each grou]^ (all alternatives totaled 100% for each group). 

A function - interaction factor was then derived by multiplying the percen- 
tage^^df time spent in interacting with a given group by the percentage if time 
spent performing a given function while interacting with that group. Ninety- 
eight function - Interaction factors were derived to fill a 98 block matrix grid 
(14 X 7 « 98). .EXAMPLE: On the first pa^ of the s^irvey, a mentor stat/^ that 
* 20 percent of his time i& spent interacting with hte clerical staff. Tlien on the 
appropriate page, he indicates that of the time spent working with his clerical 
staff, 15 percent is involved with irevision of learning packages (one of 14 
functions). ^Thus, three percefit of his time (.20 x .15 ,= .03)^ is spent revising 
learning packages while interacting with ^^ical staff. 

. . Specific function - interaction totals were tafcen by adding the seven blocks 

relating to that function. Thus-, the matrix shows what portions^of the mentor's 

tlae is spent (in total) performing each of the 14 functions, as well as within ^ 

specific group interactions. Though the process of generating grid factors for 

* i 

the matrix was laborious and time-tonsuming, the mentors spent ohly, about ten 
flUnutes completing the survejff, which were genefally returned promptly and accurately 
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coapleted. 

The survey was administered three tljnes during each year, "at the end of the 
Fall, Winter «nd Spring quarters. Averages over the three .^terms ind trends In*, 



Uuadl40as anc) Interactions were noted In each program. 

Results atid Interpretations 



Tal)le 5 on the following page indicates tW proportions of time by the mentor 

s ' , ^ * 

spent performing the five general functional areas in each program.^ These areas 

are furtheii^lvided into the initial sub-functions' enumerated in t'he survey. 



rounded to the nearest per cent. .Results and interpretations of the survey per- 
taining to mentor time spent in each functional area 'are presented .separately by 
program. 
Biology 

'In the first year Professor Collier reported that he spent, on the average, * 
about 33Z of his -time in .curriculum development. To a great extent', his time was' 

• , spent in intetacting with students and using their feedback to develop and revise 
learning packages. The dat^ also indicated a diminishing trend of the proportion- 
ate time spent in three function^' defined as instruction (29% in Fall; 24.6% in 

\ Winter; and 16.7% in Spring). This trend suggests* either that he encountered some 
degree of success in making the learning packageis more- self-instructional, or 
that the students developed greater independent learning skills. 

In the second year, a considerably smaller proportion of tim6 was spent, in 
the curriculum^ development area, in spite of th? fact that >new learning packages 
(aa yet untried) had been developed. The proportions of tirte^ spent in instruc- 
tion, evaluation, and counseling have not changed appreciably^ but the tasks of . 
"adaltii8trat4.on" assumed a much increased proportion of Professor Collier 'a time.' 
"Those areas in admlnlstratipn accounting for, the Increase were "establlshi^ and , 
reviewing jury procedures" and ^organizing jury sessions." 
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TABLE 5. Proportions, of Mei 
COA ActJlvltles by 



tor Time Spent in 
Funq^tlonal Area 



Function 



Bioloey 



Nursing 



UPL 







. l8t 


J.nd 1st 


2nd ' 

" yx. 


1st 2nd 



















Curriculum DeyelopiQ(ent - ^ 

^ !• Learning Package Development* < 
2« Leajb^ing Package Revision 
3. Learning Strategy Development 

Instruction . 

1. Remedial Instruction 

2. Learning Package Instruction - 

3. Supplementary Instruction . 

Evaluation . 

1. Student Evaluation — measurement 

2. Program Evaluation 

^ ' ■■ ' " . *~ . 

Counseling j: > 

1. Career .Counseling 

2. Personal Counseling 

Administration 
. — 1. Misc. Administrative Activities 
•2. Test Construction 

3. Establ^h/Review Jury Procedures 
4.. Organizing Jury Sessions 

5. Oth^r 



35% 19% 

C38)' (.03) 

C.06) (.38) 

(.36) -^.59) 



23% 

(.13)^ 

(.70) 

(.17) 

24%' 
(.7S) 
(.25) 

5% 
(.29) 
(.71) 

13;^ 
(.69) 
(.02) 
(.13) 
(.08)- 
(.68) 



.27% 
(.12) 
(.74) 
(.14)' 

- 35% 
(.58) 
(.42) 

6% 
(.61)- 
(.39) 

13% 
(.61) 
(.06) 
(.14) 
(.10) 
(.09) 



•49% . 29% 

(.37.) (.13) 

(.54) (.35) 

(sfla) (.52) 

18% 25% 

(.40> (.28) 

(.36) (.34) 

(.24)- (.36) 

12% 25% 

(.63)' (.63) 
(.37) .(.37) 

1% ' 3% 

-(.86) (.77) 

(.15) (..29) 



20% 
(.86) 
(.12) 
(.01) 
(.01) 
(-0-) 



18% 
(.77) 
('.19)". 
(.02) 
(.02) 
(-0-) 



33% 22% 

(.21) (.26). 

(.63)- (.39)- 

(.1«1 (.35) 

24% . 21% 

(.35). (a8). 

(.45) (.61) 

.(.20) (.21) 

16% 18%- 

(.59) (.57) 

(.41) (.43) 

7% 6% 

J, 58) (.42) 

(.14) (.24> 



20% 
(.58) 
(.16) 
^.10) 
(.16) 
(-0-) 



33% 
(.42) 
(.08) 
(.18) 
(.22) 
(-0-) 



TOTAL . 



100% 100% 100% 100% . 100% 100% 
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Interpretation 

_ Nursing, In the Nursing program's first year there appeared to be a slight\ • 
ptreaae over, the year in the proportionate time spent in J,nst ruction (26% in 
f^Xl to 22Z in Sjpring). The Nursing mentox showed a greater proportion of time 
spent in student performance evaluation: IJ.3% in Nursing; 7.3% in U]^; and ^ 
S.^Z in Biology. The obvious* discrepancies \n the Nursing program may be accounted 
for! on the ^asis that skills learnecj in Nursing require greater supervision and 



, inorA time spent in observing performances. In addition, , the Nursing pijogram itms 
IxieXyded formative eval^tjixni by the. mentor as an integral process in le^r^^g ^ 
packages^ / ' ^-^ . , , 

I In the second year, there was a' change in mentor, and during the fl^r^t quarter 
the ••instruction" J^unct^on* assumed a major proportion of DrT Belcher's time (49%). 
That^proportion tapereid off rapidly to 19% and 11% in the two Subsequent quarters, y 

rapid and dramatic change was apparently the result of two factors: Dr. ♦ 
Belcher's "generic students" began to graduate in .the Wint^ quarter and were 
^ replaced with "RN students" requiring less, direct instruction, and with experience 
.Dr.^ Belcher was able to- encourage ^dtudents to become more self -directe^. Over < 

^ average of 26% of the meTrtor|^i^ime was 'spent in Instructional 
^^ctiyities. As "instruettbn" function^ciim^nished in importance, the "evaluationj^ 
activities gren ~ obviously a factor of students completing their programs and, 
the mentor having completed^the development of ^earning gackag^s. 

UPL. During the f^rst year of implefeentatipn, the UPL mentor spent what was 
thought to be an 'unusually lafge proportion of his -time in the ^tasks of Curriculum 
Development (49% as opposed tg 35% and 33% in Nurs^pg and Biology, respectively). 
Simultaneously, somewhat lower ^proportions o^ time were, spent in> instruction and 
evaluation functions as were experienced in the other programs. 

. The seoi^d year brdught about a reduced emphasis on curriculum development 
and corresponding increases in instruc.tion and 'evaluation. A similar intra-ye^i: 
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tl^^ ;»i aj80 note<t .with feuorrl^u* developmenr from 42% InWie Fall r ' 

.luart^r to 19% ix," the Sp^lng^ evaluation f,rom 21% in the" Fall .-to iij^tr^^i Spring.. ' ' 
iMtnwtlon rfeMlned fairj^ constant throu^^^^ 

^ The. main •fcsetvatiJn that.c^ be made of aiy hre^progir^ams is that^e - ' I 
Qurricul,J»-develapment function decreased- from tk' first to second year, while the 
..evaluation fLctKm increased in its proportion- to o^her funrtiops, ' - Jfc.: 

^The functionai area ;f "instr«cfeon" warrants m^re specif ic treatment of it^. 
three sub-functions: . "reme-d^nstruction."- (acaden^c material r'ec^rsite to tli; ' ' ^ 
effective use pf learning packages); '"learning package.lnstruction/'^^ac^demi; ' ' " 
Wial,directly^assocUted with Laming pack^es and the attainment of specific ■ 
co%,tencies); and "additional instruction." (material relevant, to the profession - ' ^ 
'\ut heyond the scope of le^ing packages. and. hot requisitl:to the attaixunent o f ' " - 



competencies). The results pertaining to these subfunc.t/ons , f rom T^le 5- are 
repeated in Table 6. ' ' ' ' '^ ■ \ 

TABLE 6. Percent of Tii.e Soent Ary Thxee InstTucr^o n^l Functio4 bv Pr^ .r.n, Ar.. 

''A - ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ * I . r 



■ Nyrslifg- UPL ' 

Ist ^2nd , Isf- •2ijd lst^2nd 

yr . yr • yr yr yf yr 



Kemedial InsttJction' 


'tl3%) 


i . . • . " . 

(12%) 4^40%)-. 


(.28^ 


r 

(35%) 


1 

(18%) 




• Learning padH^ iwtructlon 


'(7^%) 


(74%) -(36%) 


.(34%) 




(61%)' 




• Additional Instruction 


.(17%)' 


(14X)'. (24%) 

- "1 


(36%') 


(20%)', 
i 


(211) ^ 


/ 



. •. -Ihe -first year data on In'structlonal^uactldn. auggeits either that the leajhlns " 
P«=k.ge, la the teslnj progr^ .ere «ofe preclaely deCelope^ tkaa t^pae -la- the other 



progr««8 o^.^ps. that discua^lprr' of academic material not relevant' to particu- 
lar learning package was not encouraged. In general, ^he distributfon of 
-lMtructlonal>#Uition. in the. Nosing, program corresponded flossy to what was " 
anticipated. Ot the other ha'nd. the distributions in, the BiolSgy.and UPL programs 



were surprising, especially ;;|y^atd Ing the. relatively high proportion of time sp^t 



in re^dlal Instrudtlon/ Thi,s suggests that the/ learn Irig package developers, pre-* 
sumed a filgher degree (>^l<ftry leve:^ kn|v^edge than was e^cperienced. 

, '-fThe second year 
allocatloti of t Me spent among remedial, learning package 



ia^^||^>me changes. In'^urslng, therp was 50 shift in the 



;a|^u^«^pplementary in- 
struction-from the first to ^the feecoiid year of Implementatabn. There was a trend 



toiward greater emphasm on learning pac\cage instruction in Biology due to the mg;re 
car*efiil screening" of Students trho would have needed remedial instruction, and 
• refinements in learning packages whidh now include learning activities more con-' 
sistgpt with entry 1-evel skills.; _ ' . 

'.To a certain ejitent, the UPL program exhibited the same general trend of ^ 
reduc^a remedial ^instruction with the reallocation of effort directed toward 
supplementary \nst ruction. Perhaps *Ed McCluft, the inentor, was able to use his 
time for integration and synthesi^f material beyond what was outlined in t*[e - 
learning packages or, \o add dimm||ions of knowledge not included in them.. The • • 
time was fregll foi; these activities by the 'use of more iftstructionally refined 

^^2^45? packages.* Tfie learning. packages used In the first year' in^'UPL* required 

• . * * , « * "* - 

nuch mentor time to clarifjf the content and olijectlves of each package. 
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GOAL 4: To Demonstrate aiilK!nvestigate the Characteristics of the Curriculum 
of Attainments Learning Environment 



At] 



Theory , The mentor-student relationship^ lies atXthe heart of. the Curriculum . 

/ * ^ • ) 

of Attainments learning environment. This learning e^^vironment is, intended to be 

more personalized, less competitive*, and more individualized than the coi^ventional 
courAe-centered environment. The personal association with^..,fl.--mentor , together 
► with a coordinated curriculum with mastery standards, I9 intended "to result in an' 
integrated fufid of knowledge 'and skills. Students are no(r merely supposed to l^ow 
about something, but are also expected to apply what they have learned^ in spontaneous 
problem-solving situations ^The COA learning environment fosters this kind of 
learning by separating the lr^ruc,tional function from, both the certification func- 
tioif and much of the transmission qf information. The information and khowledge 
dissemination is priiia»rily relegated •to tutors. The mentor integrates these 'know- 
ledge elements into wholes, while the juries cettify that the generic outcome.s 
have been attained. In the conventional course-'oriented construction, all 'three- 
rolfts ^re' veste4 in th^ saj^e^pbrson. Another key ingredient in t^^e environment is>. 
the qiiantity a'nd quality of students interactions among themselves. The COA • * 
environment encourages an esprit de fcorps and cooperation among students, because 
eir -performance is evaluated against an^ extema]^^ A\dard> not vis a vis group 

The mentor role . Since the-processes of instruction/ in the COA are designed 
systematically to enrfble students to reach festablisheJ outcomes, t|i^ mefttor role 
is essential, for providing" continuity -for the total program.. Instructional 
responsibility much more easily delegated in ^ the conventional course-oriented 
program since the processes of instructiojn are not focused toward explicitly 
defined and measured outcomes.' * ' , 

■ . ■ . , ■ I- 




/ 



.The mentor role ih*ithe COA is .^visloned to possess •characteristics similar 

^to t^ role- of the teacher as 'described by Rousseau in Emile . '-^The mentor is a 
^^^^ 

facilitator in the p¥tfce^s of assimilating 2\ntftintegrating knowledge (whether it% 
was gained formally: 'or- informally) . The^mentor do'es -not spend much tim^ telling 
or disseiftinaVing information/ What information as con\^e;rfiji by the dentor. is that 
which ^s required to "till in a mosaic" with ifcLssing elements of knowledge^ required • 
for the demonstraiian of generic attainments. The mentor is a guide .who leads 
the student in locating the learning resourceis appropriate for 'an^in^vl^dual to. 
master the attainments. Since the demonstration of attainment ,r<equires- the spon- 
taneous integration of skills anti knowledge Jy|^re a,o'ury, the mentor helps 



rs oft 



students- prepare far the jury , exams.. Heritors often relate in persona"l ways to. 
students by counsfeliug them irhen they wi»h' to. discuss .personal problems or carter, 
■^goals*^ Evidence af this oAaeness'of the^meafor^t^d^t that ' 

mentors are of ten/lnyi^ed to attend weddings or Jto dirmer by/pai^nts of their 



' sttfeents/ Students reilate^'to mentots in different ways. To some students , mentors 
are patemal/f igutes^, ^ others they becoind colle^ues, and to others, s-ib lings ^ 
depending on the characteristics of the mentor and the needs bf the student. 
^ Tutor role . The tutor is viewed as a» vit^ instructional .resource ^n the . 

2 Since the mentor is not the sole source of- wisdom and knowledge, the tutor 
• -X ■ ' . ■ ■ y ■ ■ 

.dements the mentor role? by helping )student& master basic intellectual, content 

and fundamental* skills, of the' discipline. Association with Tutors afso proyides 

a diversity of -opinion needed for a liberal educat^onw - Students occasionally, fh 

cloBe relationship* wiph^ tutors, bilt not as often as wi^h -mentors,- Tutof . associa- 



nstruction ^ 



.tion with, students tend to be less personal. IJften students receive inst 
from tutors in< groups of varying sizes wiffh varying d^gree^ oi structure and- 



grganizatibn. They are not as accessible to Ijjj^dent 



S ae mentors are. They are 



908t of tto 'Specialists in their discipliaes jand are expe9ted po help students 
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ter a special knowled 



r 



\e base or unique skills that are the foundations of 



attainment. The mentor t\h^t^^lps students integwte knowledge and skills derived 
from tutorials or other ^informal ad hoc Reaming experiences for the demonstration 
of attainment. ♦ " • , • 

. ^ The jury 'role . The jury , certifies fhat students have demonstr^ed/the required 

• ■" J ^ 1 • . 

generic: level ^ytafiunents. As stated in Goal 1, an attainment is a global skill 
or knowledge V area \hat results from the synthesis and integration of more elemental 
skills and knowledge. Xhe jury is not only tnt»rested in whether the students 

mastered tl^ elements, but more importantly^ in how the elements are integrated 

and applied 4n, spontaneous j)roblem-solving situation's.' Tte philosophy^ o£ th^ COA 

' ' ' ^ ' • ' ' ' ' ' « Ir- 

hjplds that knowledge or skills are of no use until they can be applied to real 

life sitoatiqns (which, may Hb't only occur in a^ job situation, but in athet importa^ 

*life situations as wall). * ^ * 

' ■ ■ ■/ w ' ■• . --^ 

Th^ student ^ole. The role of the studfent in the. COA Wqjaires that .students 
as&ume; responsibility fpr t^^&ir own' leainj-ng. The* student* ia expected to impose 
Jbtructure on hls'/hex tlmf^ to s^t ^hort term learning goals, to find needed learning 
sources witl^ the help 'of^ tfbe^mtotor^^ aa»*^j;at ttr. demonstrate initia- 



resc 

•Ive In seeking assistance from facuLty and other student^, to be able to evaluate 
their own progr^s toward reaching attainments, and* to ffelp other/ students who 
request assisttoce.^l v In short, the students are expected to be matnre inliividuals.^ 
The conventional. ^gaiSe of "psyching oyt^Hhe professor for thf Friday '^quiz i^ no 

'longer afxprppriate-;- (To some students,- the absence of this game 4s very unsettli^g^ 

'Students, sometimes becope frus.trated in the COA because th^ir cou^te^jparts in the 
conventional program appear not' to work as fiard since the, prof essor provides a 

'service of Q|>t2fining knowiAge and* syrithjesizing it for them. ,^COA students are 
expected t» do much, IK. not all, X)£_5he "diggi-ng** for themaelve^. Students ha^e^ 

.sometimes remarked that they -i^c^ ^tt^rfg better .educations,— ^tt fehey alSo have 
to work for it. ' / * ^ " . 



Because the standard for mastery is external to the group, students do not 

1 



^coape^e with Aach other in teVms of who receives A's., B's, C's, etc. There appears,, 
however, to be a subtle, culture reinforced,, compeitltlon' ^ong students related to 
the rate of ^o^ebs^ln meeting attainments' This form df competition appears to 
be Healthy In the -respclct that one doesn't "rise" at the expense of another. 

^Peer Inbttuctlon Is ,also expected to be an aspect of the COA learning environr 
■ent. , ^Since the- emphasis Is on (Remonstrating the criterion performance standards 
before. juries, the likelihood of peers helping oue another with' instruction, both 
Toraal ^nd non-formal, should^result. ► Peer tutorials cap used not only to 



econoaire^ on the use of faculty tutors, butyalso to foster learning. 'Thia ol^ adag^ 
often appllea — »one really doesh't* learn the material until one teaches it. 



t 



In orderV^o investigate these four basic but different roles in th^ COA 
learning environment, the" Transaction - Interaction Survey (see Appendix 7 
pages 187 through 198) was developed to analyze the kinds of interactions that 
occur among students ,and the three authority role^; mentor, tutors, and.iury members^ 
Student-mento^t transactions were further investigated by the admlnistratlpn of the 
Student-Mentor Frequency of Interactions Survey and Vhe ^Student-Stadent Frequenc/ 
oi Interactions Survey to determine the frequency of different kinds of }.nteraction 
anong the roles. Empirical* data was secured from the Nursing and Biology programs 
since these were the more mature pr^grauns and had the highest rate of return. » . 

Hevert^elesB, the^important characteristics pf the COA. lea-piing environment v could 
be In^^estigat^ frdn? these programs* ' . ^. » • / 

tlentqp ^ ^Ojud^nt^ Interactions / , Items' relatied to mentorT-student.^ransactions ^/ 
are llstel in Appendix 7 , pages 194* -195, items 11-23 and #39. The results ma^ ^ 

• ' , ^ ' ' ' /' • * • ^ - :/- 

be 'suimnarlz^ ak follows:. Students are almost always or often able to commttnic^e 
with the ^irtJBK (#11) ; mentors often ta seldom initiate social evjents not' part* jpf*. 
normal teaching duties (#12, 13)/ mentors often or ^Imosralway^ fiDcus *on tha/ 
InteLlectual interest of students in discusai^hs (#14);.Jthey do much llst^n^nig and 



seldoB doMnate dlscusslofiB (#15, 16; ft); the me^ntors are often to almost always 
^ . \ ^ * 

available when students wish to see them (#17) ; tliey have wirm and understanding 

personalities (#1^); laentors often or almost /always .participate i,n informal dis- 

ctissionli witlf students (#19)'; they are ofteqf or almost always open to 'criticism 
j ^ is 

(#21); and tjhey are often ot almost always encoirtraging to students. 

The results of .the, Student-Mentor Frequency of Interactions Survey ,, Appendix 

7 , pagealW - 197 , indicate that in both the Nursing and Biology programs, the 

wAat jfrequent interactions relate to discussing the mate^al or assignments • 

associated with the mastering of skills and content^ of learning packages. The 

second, thi^d And fourth frequencies in Biology relate to the discussion of career • 

pda8^^Iijt^,ftfj!^jdiscus8ions of individual intellectual inftre'sts, and the disc\ission 

:h|projecXs or term papers, respectively.^ The second, thir<jj|^ana fotlrth 

iat /requent interactions in the Nursing programs were as follows: schedule test9, 

turn 14 papers and books, and discuss a past exam or an upcoming exam. 

Int^rf^etatibn . From these results, one derives the difference in "climated" 

i 

between the 'two programs. The environment in the Biology program appears to be 
traditional and iTiWllecfual in orientation, while the Nursing program reflects 
;a professional emphasis by the, orderly^ progression toward the mastering of attain- 
m^rf^s. yhe Nur^ng program Ji^s much jowire" formative testing tihan does the Birlogy 
program. . The. Nursing program is much more structured than tHe B^logy progra^i with 

mor? specific and de taile4/t asks x^Ut lined for the students. An example of^ learning 

i / ' 1 ' " • ' ^ ' ^ 

packages, in B4.oldgy, and Nursing in)' Appendix ♦ are provided fOr the reader to note 

-the differences in the spe/^flel^^y outlined for stifients' learning activities. 

l^urtheijjjore; since students in the Biology program hav^ -less well-defined vocatiQijial 

'go^ld» more time is darted by the ipentpr in discussing careers than- in Nursing 

(Biology mean rank - Nursing m - 9.Qi^ut of a total of elefvSn- items) . 
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Both Anne Belcher of the generic Nursldg program and Al Collier in Biology . 

% ^ ' ' " 

are truly supifrlative itten tors in their respective disciplines. ' Stud#Its were 
ln{oraed that their responses would be held in strictest confidence and that 
ttcmymlty would assured. Thus it, is likely that the results of the question- 

nal?e are not biased due to fear of censure or reprisal. This author's oWn \ 

* 

personal observations verify these highly fay^rable outcomes. When' one visits 
students in thesfe programs, one quickly observes the enthusiasm shown by students 
in the program (although the "Hawthorne effect" is undoubtedly present). However, 
the liethod of instruction cannot be separated from the personalities. One can ' 
cmly offer an hypothesis that the COA provides an environment where individuals 
like Anne 'Belcher Qr Al CoUier^^who are naturally facilitative and.nurturant , 
could op^^jnally employ their talents. Both of these mentors have* revealed to me 
^at'they find the^ conventiona^^^ode of formal classrogm instru^jj^on stifling not 
only for themselves, but for students as well; Just what percentage of the facility 
would find the unstructured studentTcentered "^environment conducive to their per- 
sonalities is an interesting question. Anne Belcher and Al Collier are truly 
unusual faculty members in terms of mastery of th^ir disciplines and in' terms of 
posses^ng f^acilitative personalities. ^ . ^ 

, Student-tutor Interactions . Items related to the ti^^oriai role are listed ^ 
on pages 191, items ^-29. The results of students' tesponses ^suggest that - 
tutors , of ten or almos,t alway/^ allpw student? to express themselves (#24); -have 
warm and understanding attitudes toward students (#26), and are prim4rily concerned 

4|fltK. learning problems (#28). The tutors in the Nursing program are more prone 
to .ba lueluded in the seldom category than tutors in the Biology program in the - 
following items: tutors partift.pate in informal conversations bnd discussions 
(#23);^ tutors involve t;heiDselves in events not part of the formal learning protess;^ 

* pnd are reAssujring and commeKiding to COA students./ 
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Interpretation . The role- of tutor dppeairs to be generally less personal 
than that of the mentor. The quality o-f the student-ttTtor inteiractions appear • 
to be more formalized anA less personal in the Nursing program than in the Biology 
program. This may be accounted for on the basis that the student-tutor Rencounters 
^ the Nursing program are giv^n more formal structure' and are more organized than 
in Biology. Tutorial? in the Nursing* program^are ar.ranged at specific times for. 
students and include topics that are more narrowly focused. , Tdtori^l? ih Biology 
are often issue oriented and^less focused on mastering specific attainments. 
Furthermore, in the Biology program, students must often seek their own. tutorial 
Msistance from professors on an individual basis and hence are more likely to \ 
select more friendly instructors. ^ ' " 

Jury-student interactions . ' Items related to juries ^e located on page*1^2 
of Appendix 7, Items 30-36. The resuitS suggest that. juries aj^e often to seldom 
reassuring to COA students (#30) ; often to seldom neutral (#31) ; seldom to never 
participate with students outside of the formal learning enterprise (#32) ; seldom 
participate in informal conversateLons with students (#33); of ten 'have a warrf and 
understanding attitude toward students. (#35) ; and are often Concerned with learning 
problems^^#36) . 

. Interpretation . The primary function of the jury is to certify^ that attain- 
ments have been demonstrated. Needless to say, a jury exam before 3-5 professionals 
can be an intimidating prospect for' undergraduate students. Thus a deliberate 
attempt was made tt> conduct the exams in such a way as to be minimally threaten- 
ihg as possible increase the probab^.lity 6f a maximum performance from students 
at the time of the jury exam. The juries try to be patient and understanding with 
students and attempt to be M personable as the situation aUpws, However, since 
inany of the students do not meet the juryiaembers unti^ th^ time of the jury, there 
is often little oppoi;tunity to edtabllipi familiarity with jury members^ ^ 
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Student attitudes toward the jury in the Nur sing ^ program appeared to be more 
fon&il than the Bj.ology students toward their juries. This may be due to differ- 
encfss^ln the way juries are conducted. The Nursing jury convenes to certify 
^ttainaent at the termxnus of the program and thua there may be more pressure pa 
students than in the.Bioio^ pVogran where students fae^tN^ith jufies as they complete 
each major learning package. Another factor in accounting for the higher degree 
of informality of jury reviews in Biology is that Al Collier, thentor, seeks jury 
members who are .close coll^ues, and he himself attends the jury reviews. Thus . ^ 
a "club" atmosphere is engendered. In the Nursing program, the mentor Is not 
allowed to attend jury reviewj^ thus separating completely instruction from ^ 
certification^ 

Student-student transactions. Items 1-10 on pages 187 - 188 of Appendix 7 
concern the naturae of student-student interaction. The results of student res^ponses 
to the questionnaire indicate that students: often to almost always communicate 
with other COA students during and after school hours (#1); seldo% to often commun- 
icate with other COA students about personal problems (#2); often have warm and 
friendly attitudes towards each other (#3); often discuss content and assignments 
of learning packages with each other (#4); seldam to never compete with other COA 
students (#5) ; often participate in informal conversations and discussions (#6) ; 
often (in Biology and often to seldom in Nursing)* obtain useful infdfmation and 
ideas from each other (#8); often to seldom participate in activities with ^ach 

i 

Other that are not part of the formal learning (#7); often teach each other when 
they interact (#9), (but less so in the. Nursing program); and often to seldom seek. 
the help of other COA students when having » problem with learning packages or 
assignments (#10). 

The results oi^ the Stud.ent-Student Frequency of Interactions Survey , ^j^ges 196 
- 197^ indicated that the most frequent interaction of both the Biology and Nursing 
groups c6ncemed contejit of learning packages. The second, third and fourt^ most 
frequent interactions in the .Biolpgy program were in discussing intellectual 
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dlacusslng researcb projects, and tutoring other .COA students who need 
help. Tb^ saae second, third and fourth frequencies of interactions in the Nursing J 
program were: discuss past exao^qr upcoming exam; discuss research or term project; 
and socialize informally. One of the least frequent interactions in the Nursing , * 
t»rogram was to tutor other COib^ students. ^ 
y Interpretation. ^ One aspect of the program to consider in analyzing the results 

of the questionnaires is that the COA program in Nursing had 14 students who re^ 
* " . ■» 

malned together as- a group during the entire 5 quafter^s of the program. The 

Biology program had more of an inflow-outflow phenomenon, where at any one time 
^re were, neophytes as well as more experienced students^ The desired character- 
istic of peer teaching in* the COA learning environment appears to take place when 
there is a mix of 'lesser experienced with more experienced students as would occur 
In a steady stat^ inflow-outflow system. Experienced students are able to lend • 
much assistance in the instructional process, thus relieving not only the mentor, 
but ostensibly^ tutors as well from instructional burdens. It may be that maximum 
efficiency in terms of manpower required per attainment, is attained only when the 
steady Inflow-outflow of students in a*program is attained. 

Conclusion. The results of the questionnaires do appear to indicate that in 
both the Biology an4 Nursing programs a personalized and less competitive environment 
was Attained. In both programs, the roles of mentor, tutor and juror were demon- 
strated. The role of peer teacher was demonstrated to a much greater^ extend ln^-> 
Biology than in Nuttrfng because of the nature of the steady inflow-outflow of 
students in the program. Professor Collier Admits about 5-10 Students per quarter 
to the program, thus creating a mix of inexperienced and experienced sti^dents. A 
factor in this consideration is that Al -Collier, mentor in Biology, formally organ- 
izes peer instruction tutorials. Peer instruction occurs more informally in tfie 
Nursing ptogram. 



Neither prograih ha^ become the sine qua non of Individualization -ff^'* > ea<fh. ^ 
atud^Qt had his/her own prescribed learning tasks that were best sufted for hlm/herX* 
The students by and large all take part in the same educational processes.* Had.% 
there been a more^^coaplete re,tum o^ the questionnaires from the RN Nursing proj^tam, 
perhaps Indlvldual^atlon would ^have been demonstrated to. a greater exten^slnce 
t^ese students would have a greater diversity of experience and learning styles. 
Conformity of educational processes ^pears to more likely occur In a naive sCMdent 
population than with a more experienced student group. ,One may speculate thdt 
this is 80 Itecause the nelve studen^begln with' relatively the ^ame entry level 
characteristics in terms of skilly and knowledge, y 
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GOAL 5: To Eatablish ajnore Direct Relationship between the' Curriculum 
9nd the World /6f Work 

'-•-.-> 

\ - 

•The eary for' relevance, while a cause celeb re in the late 1960's and early 

- • *- " " . * ^ • 

70 89 is still a prominent concern in the c6|Lceptiializatibn of the Curriculum 

of ^ttaiments. Reliyanca in the COA is achieved primarily through the inclusion 

6t ou.tsid€l ^racti-cing professionals in'the process of articulation jdf attainments 

^ I - . , ' . * . ■ ■ ■ . 

required for the ceirtif ication of progrannatlc outcomes an<^ as members of juries 

» - . . ' • i 4.^ - 

for ,the purpose Qf validating minimi^^perf ormance levels rjequired for entry, into 

•the labor market. The major functions of hliving an outside practicing prof eissional 
^serve juries were to: 1). set limits on the unnecessary proliferation olfi irrele- 
vant subjectVcontent; 2) ^st'ablish^ priorities for the attainment essential to 

"-skills or knowledge; 3) emphasize the rieed'for application of knowledge or skills 

^ ^ : ^ ^^ ^ • ^ . > . ' 

to work or real life ^itu^tlons; and 4) establish and maititain ,prof essional perfor- 

jBjg0K& Standards required for .successful entry into, the labor market. \^ 
* * " t ' ^- .1 ^ 

'As st^ata^ in the discussion of the p;reviouS goal o«, mastery standards, the 

only programs to -u^e outside practicing^ prof essionals were Nui^sing, Bialogy and 

'Music, even though external funds were provided from FIPSE for honoraria for six ' 

man days per year in AY 1976. Itfterestingly, external funds were uie<I only* in 
* * % - 

the case of one external juror in Marine Biolo|^. All other. jurors (about sii^^" 
donated their ,tl^e. the Nursing program*Hlll likely 'continue to use exteimal*' 
jiurors at least in an infortfa^ w^y since a gre&£ deal4fe cooperation is require4 
f roB practicing professionals .in instruction and supervision in loc^^hospitals 
^or the mas'tery of nursing-skills. - All other CQA programs wilr pr0,Uably forego 
the use of external jury members ostensibly because of the incon\^nl6nce in 
arrahglng jury dessions. There^*Were times when the external assessor failed to, 

. . V ' ' ' . • , ^ ' . . ' * * 

'"show un'* foi:'a jury i:eview and the jury was subsequently cancelled, m^ch to the 

/ • ' * ■>/ ^ ' ' ^' • -I . . 

constematioii of the studentl faculty members, and the mentor. A regulation was, - 



adopted to allow faculty members to substitute for the practitioner when the 

faculty member could demonstrate a f airly "eaenslve'anwun^^ of pracUca^experience 

in their work histories. _ Mte^external jurors did convene, there were^eoef U:>- ^ 

noUd from their participation—they added breadth to the asses'smeftt of attaifim^nt 

and** they brought certain specialized knowledge areas to the jur5r review. However, 

. the benefits of having an external reviewer tended' not- to outweigh the difficulties. 

imSig the problona noted- were inflexibility in thte demonstration o^ proce^es of 

knowledge; standards markedly discrepant from faculty meinbers? lack of academic 

-knowledge of the con^ent^ no 'shows; and ultimately, costs related to having the 

-external assessor ^^valuate attair^ent. Even though external^ jurors were willing 
^ * I* *-. '** * 

- .to contribute time and effort 4/itTiout reaunferation, the donation of in-kind ^ 

* services cannot be relied on^r consist^ participation.. In'the final analysis, 

no.aaatter how desirable it is coi^eptually to have external assessors, serve on f 

J^uries, .th# institution (i.e., adminlstlfeor^ an^ faculty) must stand ^behind the ^ 

policy- of incorporatlfig. them in jury reviews and enforpe it. 

\ '* \ " ; % 

An even greater problem in the conduct of -the COA in theaong run is that 
** * • . 

the likelihood^ of admirtistrators and faculty enf^cingjury^ reviews o^ attainments . 

. with or without, the Incorporation ai| an external eValuator appears to be rather ' \ 

small. T|J|re docs not appear, to be a very intense concern for the assessment of ^ 

^ programmatic putcomes at FSU. This author envisions that t^e certification 
* 

^ function will * eventually by default fall baek to the responsibility of the mentor-, 

thus causing "the COA to lose orie of its unique aspects. , 

^ . ' ' > r * . - - 



GOAL 6: 'to PEHOMSTRATE A STRmCY FOR 



IICULUM REFOBM 



IN Hi 



MASS HIGHER EDUCATION 



/ 

/ * 

-V.- 



Jhej|tratcgv 

rae strategy -"l^r the eventua/ large scale adoption, of attalmnent-based' ' 

• ' A " ■ / '• \ ' ' ♦ 

. c^^atlon at FSU was that the /roject woyld .begin with a- few -programs planning and 
r ° / ■ ^ , 

, iHJlewentlng snail pflot atjtaAuBent-based curricula. Then, upon evaluation <t ' 

r',^ their effectiveness and ««.th appropriate revisions, the prograans would expand 'in' 

- :* terw of mji^ers of slp^jdents and "faculty 'mentors ung.l"*an entire, departmept would ' 

^<^Pt att^liliiient^-fca^ei educatl^^^ instruction and certification. . . 

In the neaxwhlle/ the initial prototype program^ would serve ^s models for the 

\ ' / ^ . ^ ; . - ' . . ^ - 

deveXopnent of/subse<^uen£ programs botrqwing'on the knowledge and experience of 
tKc-prototyDfes. Throu^ the implement on^teach-oiie progression , a sizeable portion 
ofjatademic progi:ams at FSU would yve instituted COA 4)rograms with- large numbers' 
' ^of faculty ajid student^. . * * / ' *^ 

y )t"^1^8 P^^ expansion of major h.eld programs, the general /education program* 
* ^^J^^^^^ designed iid offefed on an attainment-based format. >.^ventually a 
'i^tudent couid fulfill all t^he requirements .for a college degree by progressin^rom 
^ one attainme^t*ba8ed program '^o' another in.seijies ot* in parallel. Ul^mately, the 
glj^bal attainments dem^irking-the desired outcomes of >'c6iiq)lete college education * 
would^evo lye , from a sytfthesls o£ ij^dividual programmatic, generic attainments*. 
T|u^i|^^ Btudentf could one day conceivably apl^eve ^ college d«|ree by: demo'nat rating 
• the required ^egree attalniiien\:s before "faculty. -juries through dijecj^^llessmeitt . 
Opon achieving this a^tate^ the COA project^ i^ill be completed. -^^ ? 

.^Ourt is the progress^, toward this long term objective?*- 
, ' ^ * • - , ' STAGE I PRC 



« 1 



• The BAo'logy program, at the close ^^^f the 1975-76 academic year, had a^prdx- 
* ' "*tely 25 >tu(]%:8 actively parti'cipatUig. The program has not expanded beyond the 
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aegis, of Dr.. Ctolller. even Vhough efforts have been made to expand the program' ^ 



jr. 
4 



violin the Department^ Dr. Collier and Dr. Peter Bennett, the outgoing depart^?- 
^nt • chalnn^i;. Dr. Bennett, will assume the position^ of President of the / 

Philadelphia Academy of Natural S^;lences*ln September 1976. ''""Th^^'^^ January, 

* . • * . 

br» Collier will formally retire f rom TSU as ^ active Instructor , although he 

\ hiiUj^been given permission to remain with FSU ^s a COA consultant and to serve as 

iOr to his graduate students so that they^)taay complete^ their dissertations. 



' The incoming department chairman has not yet actively recruited a faculty.^ 
m^er''to replace -Professor Collier. Dr. Be^tiett has indicated that a couple of 
faculty wembers haVe shown interest in-per forming. in the. COA 'mentor role^ but 
unfortunately, they are not experts iii applied Marine Biology. Th^ would be 
required to develop an^^atirely-new program — wiAout. the ; resources yhat were 
.Invested In the COA MfYlnet'lBlology program. Because the program was developed in 
such a specialfzedx area of .knowted^and skil'l, its inheritability by another 

faculty member in the department presents a difficulty given the present charge- ^ 

* < ^ , . * \ J 

" teristics of the staff. The department would be ,requii;ed to hire a replacement 

fpr Professor Collier with similar background and skills, but this too, is 

uncertain since faculty lines are not beihg feplaced in trhe»current era of' ' . ' 

austerity in the Stat^ pf Floriiia. Secondly, if a state line was released to the 

Biology depart^t, the faculty may not consent to having the line filled with * 

Bomeone with Professor Collier's expertise (specialty in Marine ^Biology) to per- . 

i . * * ' • 

form as a Jientor in the establlAed COA program. An impression held by thfe ai«hor 
1^' t*at the faculty would mo^ likel^^rfer hiring someone with mofe Ift^erest fn 
Sasic xestfarch. However^ the I^tivo^^or"^^ Sciences, Dr. Robert: S|^vey, ^\^' 

has" intormed the -new department ^chairman that he wowld support the ^continuation 
of 'the COA'program in Biological Sciences if ^jthe faculty members wish. ^ 
The probability of th6 COA prigram in Biplogy surviving ip. its pj^^nt form 




afte* Prof essor "Collier leaves 18' remote. Student demand for the p«^Bn Is 



•ufflclent to ^eep' the present program viable* But, students volunteer for the 
.COA program in Marine Biology prrimarily because of Professq^Wl li^ s reputation 
as an instructor and because they will benefit froln the program's reputation for 
high a&demic sttodards. Perhaps, when Profigssor Collier, leaves FSU, -students r 
will not 4)e attracted to the COA program with a new mentor. 
Nuri^ini^ y ^ * 

^e School of Nursing was the* 'Jstar pupil'* at the outset of the project and 

remains such at its cotopletion. In th^ second year of operation, the genwic 

• * . . » ' ^ 

COA Nursing program was ^^k^wed to expire (i»ei , generic stuctents are those matri-r 
culating without ftrior nursing training), and t!he program was shifted in the 
second yjear of operation to include only the RN group (those students matriculating 
with RN certificates edfned from' the two-ye?Ar terminal programs .at junior college 
le^el). There are currently ^6 students in the RN Nursing group with two full- * 
_^time_mentora. J ^ . \, . 1 * . „ _ _ ..^ ^ 

The OCA is to extremely appropri^^ instructional methodology for .'thi^s^rogram 

'"^ • • / ' ' V ' . 

^ince.the evaluation procedjures allow students to demonstrate prior kno^edge 

•and skill's without ^javing to repeat the same instruction they encountered^ in 

^ Junior college, ^t also allows studeq#s to hold part-titne professional level 

jobs while goln^ to §chobl. Many of the st*udents are adults who need to work in 

6rder to Support themselves (see Table 3,' page 43.) • S4.nce they already hold RN * 

certificates, they readily f Itid^ employnient' in the community healtli agencies and 

"institutions. There Exists in fhis'Yrogram *the critical combination of an obvious 

ided for the program as perc^ved by students, a competent ai\f^^otivated contingent 

•afifatulty members to pient6r,* tutor , develop materials and evaHiate students, ^.'nd 

^a Dean , who supports the', program. ^ ^ . 

The only major disappointment is th^t the program will not be offered as an v 



a^emative to the ccjivention^i system for generic students, even though it has 
shown merit fof both highly ihotlvate'd»students and *6r dis£^Svantaged students . 




BcTsult^ of Hhe NLN basic Nursing skj^lls test revealed that th^ mean^scores earned 

* by the COA genex;ic group exceeded the. mean scores of^ thfe conventional group by ♦ 

percentile points. By mjAng both the gftiix^<^ students with the RN*s, peer 
tutorials become an' obvious possibility for research on new. methods of instruction 

* • ^ 

itf.the^fleJ^ pt »ujsing., ^* . - , ' ' - ' . ^ 

Even though the COA M program has been advertised only by word of mouth, 

- ''-IT. ■-/■'' 

thete! are store -applications by RNs Interested In the progr^ than may be 

- .■ , ■ . ' * ' 

accoanodatM. The most' efficient use of manpower resources, In terms of the 

^ . ; ■ - ; ' 

taxpajer^B point ofv^w, would <be. to have the entire School of Nursing convert 
to tUe ^b04.^prodch* and to train RNs in advanced nursing skills while relegating 
tlie. Inst ruction of generic students in basic nursing to conmninlty colle^g^s. 

* However, tKe faculty- members of fSUl^^s^^Sc^ool of Nursing view this prospect with^^^^ 
less than relish. The RN group^has, however, compelled the school to examine 
standariis for the baccalaure^ate and to examine wheth'dV the B*S. degree in Nursing 

■ • - V , . . .... . . 

merely ^two l6w^r division programs linked together (general education and ' 
'basic nursing skills). The EN students' were fiau^ioUa* abou^ the existence of a 
double standard/ ^ik>rtunately, the juries Certifying ^utcome-attainments in the 
generic program were conducted prior to the time RN students were ready for jury 
review* *Afl.a result, atandatds for^the B.S,- were established for the generic 
p^graar and are ,subs)Sq,udn^U applied^ to the Rl^progjram. It 1^ probable. that^The 
COk progfam In, the School^f -Nursing will' continue as lo^g' as RNs ,^re admitted. » 
, Urfe and R^Klonal f l^nln^ ' ' ^ : * , . 

. .* TJie COA program In* Urban and ,Regiorial Planning, if it continues this Fall, 
will remain small wi^^Vonly ab^ut 10% of the departmental enrollment .en^agecj^ in 
COX -7 abolit 10-15 students. Last yeAr the number of. student volunteers fell 
^elow. the '^critical mass" n'eeded to sustain a viable program, ^li^ ^author he^|pre« 

* ' that In ordet #0 sialntain Istudent enthusiasm and ^n esprit de corpiS t at leasts a 
^^^ibd^ien' students are required.. There wrte1)nly six new ijpsideot- stucient, volunteers • 
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who Mtrlculajted in the yrogr^ In* tlie second year of operation. There were two 
addltioixal non-resident student vjAunteers. A^iesfe thai^ aggressive public r^la- 
ticrfi^ caapallb'' and coiisiderable .discouugement^ provided by disappointed LLrst' - 
yttt* students', .d^apened faculty interest in the pr9grain. ^ TUgx^lrst year students 

vere eztreaely frustrated by the program s inabllfty to meist their ext^ec^ations. 

• \ ^' ' ^ • 

'The prograa'had over-estlznated wha( it cOul^d actuary deliver .in terms of 

- ' ' ^ ^ ^ ^ \ ' 

facilitating acceleration and having well-developed inst^^ruf tional materials^^ . 

\ The mentor, Ed McCluref has an exaperbating condition of arthritis and does . 

. not appe^ to^h^ve (he state of healtfh required to cope y^^^ the physical and 

•* . \. . * * • ■ - . - 

emotional demand -^the COA program places on the mentor. Last Spring,^ the Dean of 
Social Scieiites chose not to transmit a proi^osal.to FIPSE by, the Urban and Regional 
Planning t)epkrtment to "Secure resources bo place the entire incoming masters class v 

in a (X)A 'format. This project woul^ have tested whether an entire departnlent could 

' ' . ^ . ' ■ ' . ' ^ ' ^ \ ^ 

« function in an att^ainment-based .mode pf instructijon. The Dean declined to allow ^ 

the project to even be considered for implementation because he*|'elt that not enough 

* data faa4 been.^s^e^m^ to document the ef f edtiveness of COA and that support Tor . 

tbi^ eff|^t would be required by a permail^gP|Np^rtment' chairman (there was, and ^ 

still is, only bjx acting .chairman) * The^^ciaiion by the4Bean appeared to "take' the' 

wind out of the^ sails" of the program. Discouragement and* depressfl-on soon set \n. 

I ^ ^ ^ , * • ^ r * • 

Tp this author *s know!l,edge, no significant piiblic d^ations campaign has been 

undertaken this Sumner to recruit new students for the profram oexf^Fall^ ^ 

In spit^' of ^the fact that thje second year of ijnplemifentation went smoothly and 

without iQCldent^, the program appeared never to quite recover from the setbacks In 

the first year of implementation. During the first year the students were frustrated 

■ ' • - . »^ • 

« over unset exj|>ectations. Faculty reAnted the program not only for pirating the ' 
beat and brlghttJbt students for the COA program, hlxt for causing sone of the courses 
to be- cancelled because of insufficient enrollment (My course would have been offer- 
■ ed if it visre nor for ihe COAJ). The progsam,' Instead of becoming an exciting 

Jl^OUt. * ^ 
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^ % ' ' Stage II Programs * 

^ ,1,1 .1, programs were founded 'on extremely .scarce rj^sources— rgen^rally a 
liai;t^tiae releaMd tine faculty member axi4 a graduate a^8l8t;ant. Ekteraal funics 
mppokt0d only '^^ graduate assistant help (2Q'hrd./wk and minimal >4xpenSe monies 
$300 per program) and six xaan days of .honorarium for outside practicing profes- 
jalonala tb serve as consultaxtts or as jurors.* < ' / w wm 

Motlc tdttcatlon 



t succ^ss^l vientur^^n the four ^^ciond stage programs.^ 



This program was tiie 

: * • / ' 

Th^ program had 17 student ^at the etid of the Spring tjuWter. ^ complete 25 credit 
hoiir program was Implemented vlth mentor^ 8tudent&,\juri^s andi learning packages. f 
The program was f oi^tunate to have tvc^ very talented graduate students to help 

develop^he materials and to participate In the* tutoiial -process. It pivo'ts . , 

' ' \ • * ' ' ' ' ^ 

prlmkrlly on the tal«it ^d personality of the mentot^» HA Wes Collins. The School^ ' - 

of HoBic prides itself on advancing knowledge in the instructing of music and 

thi OOA project enhances this thrust. Nevertheless, the School of Music has not 

ftlv#tt aa Indication of extendinfj^ts comditment to attainme^it -based "^educat ion; 

given «the present /cutbiack in resources, for fdcul.ty allocated to the school. In 

* all ilkelit^d,' this oVogram- would continue ^o grov with thg. infudlon of more ' 

' eirt^ectkal f undtf. ^ . ^ , 

• Uteres tirtgJbf, only'the Music EducatXbn segment of/TheTWusic School, s turri- 

• , • , ■ * ' ^'^^'^ 

• ^ * cuius vas allowed to be^acfed on a^taitmient-base^-^rmat by dint, of the posltl^ 

■ / - ' ' * ' ' . ' ' \ , ^ ' " ' . • * ^ ' , ' • ' ' ' ^ 

, ' taken by Xhe achool^s curtlculu^ committee^ The perfor^mance area, the currlcular 

^ larea of Ml^srptestige^ is strictly relegalted to. the time-fixed approach; This 

^ ^ ' ' " . . ' " 

^ jL» because- many students wish to come to FSl) 'to stiAdy under a master mosician for 

a somranteed length of time—not to tlemonatrate minimum level of mastery atid move 

Jfc . ' - . v.< . 

k on. Secondly, ^he phllo.ftcrphy iff the* ilerform^nce curriculum is to encourage the . 

, .^iMI^i^^ to ^cel as'far^as ability,/ talent^ and flnahcl^l re^urces will allow-V- 

not to^chieVe, andLtt) be^tisf led. with a minimum standard. ^ 

ERie H - ■. ... '• • • ' • • 
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Thi3 program will likely survlve'as loiig aft theviiiientor, Wes Collins ..^iftshes 
to cdtatlime to instruct In the m&mer of a mentor. As of^'^y^t, other *f acuity 



:ru£t m 
idicated 



have not Indicated that they wish to become involved in t^ tOA*progtam, 



tiiihttiirjr are rat least willing to serve as jurors (there^^ a long hfotory of jurjf 
asseMRieht -in the School of Music). Perhaps the program Was developed coo much 
^in iaolation so that it became regarded as Wes Colling' progr^;- The more, likely 

explanation is that capable and willing mentors ^re the mostt precious rek>urce'in 

. ^ [■ ' * ' . - "* * 

attaln«ent-based education. The student^, ' faculty,, dnd outsd^e practicing -lyrofe^- 

sional jurors are all pleased with the' program.* However, Wea asks hljns^lf , "Is 

• ' the .added burden and, effort required of a m^nt^or in the COA wotth' the effort iiH * 

relation to.reward^?" Rewards are, hf^and j^ge, intangible — an occasional thank. 

you by an appreciative stud^j^. . 

»cdotal 4Mde revealed'^o the author by Wes Collins'was that- a group of 

sttident^, who happened to be roommates of the £0A students^ went.oti 

\ ' * ' * . 

elr own volition to the Dean of the School of MirsJbc and (demanded that thjB- COA 

approach be offered on a wider .3cale and that it. become Biore%acce8&ri)le to more 

studex^. Another is that a local high schoor band director,' who setved as .the. - ^ 

outside* practicing Vrof eissional on the Miisic Education juries, .isaid that he de'fi-, 

nitely WantecFhis son to ent^r FSO's Schbol ,o£ Music and become a COA -student 

under Wes Collins.. 



Theatre \ ^ - , . . . ' ' * * . 

, ' • . . - • . . - - 

th^ Sdhool of Theatre program addressed an instructional need similar to that ^ 

of the School of Mui3ic. fche COA provides a more f Xexibie^^injstructional method, 

•■• ■ . 

lAiere studeuta with significant responsibilities in the performance area coold * • 
adi^t the tiie and commitment devoted to their didactic work in relation to the 
d«MniIs of 'pi^eparing for and perfoimlng 4n* play%. Hopefdlly, the COA would providd 
a seanB whereby $tudent;s could focus theil energies on performances when ***in season^ 
•antf 'divote* t^tal 'concent-cation on their academics when ther^ are no perforr^ance 
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denand8« Two subcomponents of the Thfatve ^c^am ^l^e placed on attainment- 
^ bjfsed format: World Theatre History (15 credit' hour blockj and. Costume Btefelgn - ' * 

(4 credit hour blo^). * . 

The cost-umlng seginent vas.'a fairly successful program with well-def inecf 
attalomenta> 'good Instructional materials and adequate assessments. Students 
were able to progress at their own/^tfe and ^sponded well to*£.he program. Success 
of the t^siume segment of the programi^an -be. attributed to two talented graduate 
students, Maria Jurglanls arid Eob^ Vlndlay, A jury of. faculty members reviewed 

^'the mater 1^9^ and test^ for costuming, but held^rio formfel jury review. 'The-' 

. . X * ^ ' ■ , / ' ' ' 

asses^aents, r^equlrlng the ,use slides and t^pes^are being implemented next f 

Fall in the Assessment Resi^rce, Ceftter, a facility supporteii by funds from FlPSE, 

Al Oosterhof*, j^^ect director • As an'outgrowth of thi^ program, tshe st^ge craft 

component of tfie Bachelor of Fine Arts prograipr will begin the development of an * . 



' attainment -b as e^ tract this coming ^all. With additixJnal Tedoutce^ , . the costume ^ 
design a^id stage craft areas of th6 BFA program could become ^t;tainment*based 
InstructlonAl -showcaBes. This past Sprlijg 1976;^ Dr. Don Stov^l -lave .a presenta 



tion of th6 COATi^)proach in costuming 'lil Prague, Czechoslovakia,^ 

♦While the <^stuming segmemt of the Theatre pfOgraW was successful,, the 

*. , * 

• theatre^ History 'CC»ii>onent ^rged, on the order of a debacle. . From the very start 

^the mentor, -becausp of his health and years in tradition^* historical approaches'" 

in thef teaching of history, fpund it difficiilt^to graisp *the notion of- attainment 

• / • ' ' ^ " ' * ' . ^ ' ' B ' • ' . 

as .^'way of , describing learning!' outcomes .from the itudy of .'theatre History. • . \ " 
'it vas difficulr for tliis mentor to abandon the tVaditional chronological approach 
to the teaching of f^istpry and focus -on broadly based le^tning outcomes. Neverthe-* 
lesSy ten attalnmentts were identffied and instructidrial materials werfe- enveloped ' 

to Jjelp Students* attain them. The vpfogram did ffepresent at; incremental step in ^ • 

■ ' ■ V ' ' ^ J L •■ 

advance of the parallel conventional lecTtujrp/se^tic^s cpvering thp sam6 c<intept 

" . ' • ^'^ ^ '■ , • • ' . 

■ with .the. sane materials. *The major differences bletwe^n tlve COA^ approach and the 
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conventional 'approach were that the former allowed student^ io.put aside their 
academic pursuits when performance demands became too. great and that they no 

longer vei^^ required to attend lectures * (given by the XOA mentor) and take quizzest 

^ < "* ' . • 

Eleven students volunteered, for the (X)A Theatre History program in the Fall cff^ 

1975. Five sti^ents were able fo complete^t he' first five credit- hours 'of the 1^ 

cr^dit« hour block by June. / . 

A coimfton problem found particularly in both the Music Education and World 

Theatre Bistory programs^ (but also apparent ip. other programs) is that students 

never do make up tiI^e lost due' to putting work aside fokir other higher priority 

, demands. Some students vzho fall tc^o far behind become discouralged and dijsillusioifid 

^' • - . * > 

with the program and drop out. The only effective way of combatting this tendency 

and still mainta in _t he concept of time-variable attainment ' is for mentors to adopt 

an approach similar to^^tha one described by Glasser in Reality Therapy . In this 



approach the pentor helps students impose structure on their time by having them 

• , /- • * , , _ - • - 

accountable for attaining those goals vhlle accepting no ejtcusea. Thus, a special ^ 
kind of learning .transpires from the time-variable approach to learning not 
typically^ found as an outcome of the time-structured conv^nti^onal program. - Students 
learn to structure their own time, set realistic .learning go^ls ^nd assume ; * 
•responsibility for their learning. 



1^ 

Due to '.exhaustion and personal problems, the mentor Relinquished director- 



J 

)r Alt 

ship'lr the' program in the Spring of 19]J^ the COA- program was then taken, over 
by a graduate- student , William foapp, who- had been assigned to helpf the mentor i 
develop and implement the program. Fortunigtely , becr^use of his unusual talent 
and commitment to the project, tlie COA program at least finished the year . -Tifo 
Jiliry sessions were ,held (actually they were formative- validation juries) ,with two 
X)thec Theatre hiatorlai\s in the school seizing as jury mShl>ers* -^The jury failed 
to accept tl^e performance of the first student to 4ppedr,.dnd immediately raised 
, qiMi^tlons about tjic academic credibility of the progi:am. An investigation was 



^ subsequently 'held by membera pf the faculty. After an in-depth process of 

intervieiflng students, materials, and personnel associated with the project \ 
-jLiftcluding the author), the program was found to be inadequate in its approach 
to enabling students to master Theatre History. The- ipvestigati^ig^ committee 
decided, with the approval of the Dean of the School .of "Theatr^f to susp^end the • 
• P^^^^* The quality of the instructional processes, the curricular -app roach, 
and the learning materials of the 'prograp were censured, not the COA concept. 
The School of. Theatre plans to resurrect t^e^ program a yea^r from this coming 
Fall J[in Fall 1977) in. American Theatre History^wider the leadership of a^ew 
'■entor.'^ The focus of the new program will emphasize as an outcome, the capability 
of doing hi story , not merely mastering a knowledge base of the chrorfology of 
^events. Evidently, and in all likelihood, the past mentor Jii.ll continue to teach 
in ^ the cotlventiondl World Theatre History course as before, using thq fo'rmative 
objective tests .and package materials developed in the^COA program. ^ # 
\ The School of Theatre has the potential of becoming a showcase of ^^ainmetit-: 

baaed education with the infusion of ^^^^n^ resourced for develpiJment . There 
Is a basic interest among the faculty in' the area of curriculum *de\felopnenMpnd • 
Instruction* Inonicaily, as in the School q|||||sic, the performance 'segments o^ 
their- respective pfogram^ were deemed- untouchaBSL' for tm^^^^periment . However 
the Scfeool of theatre has indicated that they woulV serJously^^3ider placing, 
^the performance aspect of the BFA program 6n an attainment basis. With, suf^idient 
resources, the ^School of Theatire would. Ukeiy attempt to establish* an entire 
attainment -based BEA*rograiff in spite of the ea'rly setbacks in the World .Theatre 
History ^program/' One or more influential* faculty meanbers -revealed that he sees 

the potential of thd^CpA approach ^ven ;hou|;rr tjie first effott .^aile3. '>This 

^ ' ' ^ * *^ ' • . ♦ 

-faculty member also happerfft to "be the advisor of the doctoral stud^t , .William * 

Klspp;^ who Inherited the COA program' by default when. the original mentor abdicaijed- 



itr. Klapp' is researching new methodologies of instruction ih the teaching of • 
Theatre 'history as a topic for his doctoral dissertation, and he wAl use the COA 
approach in his ^perimenbal design. ' 

^ In th^- Schaol ,of Tl^eatre,^as in the School of Music, curriculum reform will 
' always second priority. to th6 inexorabie concentratipn on the production of . ^ 

stage^piays. The latest play always takes precedence over the allocation of 
manpower and time to curriculum reform. Nevertheless, the COA program stands ^ 
a small chance of continuing in the future should existing departmental priorities 
remain. There is a small but devoted contingent of /acuity interested in continu- 
ihg and in^^expanding the program. The availability of resources for subsequent 
development a^r the qohtinuiqg commitment to the COA by the Dean a^e the crucial 
variables in determining <he future of the Theatre program. ' • 

Religion ^ • ' ' 

The COA program in Religion can best ht described as- a quality, non- traditional 

program in search for students. The* program *had, peirhaTps, the most talented ^ 

** ' * ' 

pl3hning,fllentor* and graduate sttzdent aasistarit of any of the sevea COA programs. 
They easily identified attainments and developed .learning materials. , This^A^ ' . | 
credit program was designed to help students^ develop a systematic method of 
inquiry%in the humanities. * There are Six eoiyiBnt^^areas arfd the students vork_ 



through each content aria in similar ways. Ffye^^^t^ges (or steps) were describe<L' 
by Professor iwain in his approacH to giw ^^tudents tfie capacity tp "apder stand**-' 
in th^ hunanities* These steps were Otient^atign', the Primary -Tradition, the 

J 

Secondary Tradition, Integration^ and Critical Apprac^^ation. A ^^aper-was presented , 
descrlbinS this method of inquiry the 19 76 AERA convention Held in San' Francisco. 

Unfortunately , only four students volunteered fc^r the progr^am. Not one was 
what on^ would describ^'as a*typioal student.. One could be dfescribei as off- 
beat anothe^is desiring to take an apparently 'easy second major on^spare time. 
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ai^ yet another, was a veteran who was working many hours "per week.' 'An important 
consideration in'reviewiqg this program is that there ai^fe presently on^y 25 stjadents 
at FSU\whq are 'pursuing .a major in Religio^. Thus, the population pool from 



com ^hich 



to draw students is extremely small. As mentioned before, a critical' masg of 
^ afpproximately 12 to 15 students required to create a critical -ma^ of student 
parti|ppatiQn to- m^ke the program viable would virtually decimate ^ he formal 
courset' comprising the major in the conventional program. Henpe in order to make 
t^l^rogram viable,, a massive public relatio^ campaign would be required to fill 
the' program ostensibly with non-ttaditional students. 

/ ' I' . / 

, By the Spring quarter, none of the four students had completed one vlearning 

p^^^kage*. Furthermore, Bfll Swain had been selected by the American Council on 

Education to participate in a visiting scholars program and will take -a sabbatical 

leave fo^f at leasf ^ year beg irinimg this coming Fall, 1976. Finally, the Religion 
* , f * . 

program ^t FSl), being one of - the tnost ^scholarly departments, does not place* as 
much value*on curriculum development as in fte move traditional scholarly activity. 
\ Dr.- Swain Applied for promotion to become a full professor this past year; but 
. was* not advanced bj^vhis department. Even if Dr. Swain were to be at FStj\ext year, 
one could speculate that he would prefer to invest his energies in more traditional 
scholarly activities than in non-traditional education. No colleagues have come 
fo'rward in the department to take over and develop' an innovative program using 
t?he materia^ls developed by Dr. Swajn and his graduate ^assistant. The department 
is comniitted mostly to' continuing in its existing ways by fu^tioning primarily 
in .a service capacity by offering courses which satisfy the general education 
requdfethent . Hiere appear to be just enough majors and- graduate students to 
Ic^ep courses in the catalogue in the areas of special interest and expertise to 
• the faculty. " • * . 

The COA program in Religion will ^n^ be offered next ye4r. In spite of this 
appare9£ failure, the program has meant much to the entire project as evidence 
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that attalnment-i)a8ed education coulcf%e designed and Infplemented In the^ area 

of the humanities. As a result of the Department of Religion's involvement In 

' • ] ' ' ^ 

the project, a^^A program may be developed In the humanities segment of t^e . , 

^ ... • 

general educatlpn program. Authorizations have been .secured from appropriate 

conmittees to develop such a ^togram. The design and development of a general 

education program in the humanities will begin pending* the obtallPing of extern'al - 

funds. A proposal has been submitted to the National .Endowment for the Hum^itlfes 

to fund* the project with E.ugene Crook of the Depart^ient .of English serving, as 

the planning mentor. 

Psychology ' - • • \ 

The effort to establish a COA program in the Department of Psychology- can . , T 
be described as\iore or less a token effort. The program was established in th.e ^ , 
area of Counseling Psychology, and more specifically,- in the area of behavioral 

jtlon 'and interpersonal relationship skills. 'The program'was an 8 quarter 
hour sequence offeted^y Dr. Hal Kom, a clinical psychologist and formerly, 
director of the Counseling Center. Dr. Korn was released only 1/4 time to develop 
and implement tll^ project* The program had an enrollment of 12' students and some- 
interesting approaches to the development of human relationship skills we^e , attempted. 
He used a quasi- Informal modular approach, but did fict produce learning packages^ ^ 
per se > t>or did he attempt to articulate the outcomes of his program before he' 
began instruction.* In a Saint Thomas Acquinas~^ode of thought, he let the- outcomes- 
evolv^^s* instruction progressed. To the author's knowledge,'^ a jury was never 



used. Thus the COA ^oricept in Psychology was neither fully developed 



nor imp le- • 



mented. Dr. Kom is presently teaching this summer j.n th^ PSU London program . 

overseas and will remain there until the -Winter quarter, 1977, Since Dr. Korn. 

used the Directed Individual Study mechanism to enroll students, no gOA packages 

\ ^ ' • ; C • • ■ / 

are even listed in the college catalogue.. The probability of revlv^fhg* this prr^gram 



when he returns tp the Tallahassee *campus is remote Infleed. Curriculum design 
and inSstzaifctionall development'^^re'l^ prioritie»s in a resjlfch oriented depart- 
n^t 8truggl?hg ti) break -into the top 25 of ACE ratings among Psychology prpgranjs 

\ ' ' ^ . - , * 4 

acrosis the nation. Hal' has ''received no encouragement, cooperation', or rewards* 
for his efforts, in the* COA project b^^is tfblleagu^s. -m^^ " ' " 

v ^ev Programs for 1976 ^ ' ' " > 

' Two College of Education programs are' plresetitly in the plapning I^aSe to / 

<- * • , ♦ ♦ , . 

^ implement COA programs,. The Vocational-Technical jducation program planned* to 
implenedt a program in fall 1976 with 25 ^tudents. These students .are- preparing 
to become vocational tfeaehecs-An' trade and* technical schools. They may be . 
classified as "mature" studfents (non-18-22 ye%r olds). The program is designed 

" fo emcompass 45 credit hours and will include both the diSactic portion of the / 
program as well as Student teaching, a^ interchip. This 'program has got^abouG 

- defining qompetencies in a careful, meticulous way. They have ^pl/s resources 

\to Resign and implement this proym — in fact, they have more'^unds to design 
and implement, th-is one prygram^than were available for all, seven COA programs - 
combined. They will also inherit most of their instructional materials f rom ^ 
Ohio State University since FSU is designated al an iiJpi^entation site in' a 
national project funded by USOE. Unfortunately, the chairman of the department^ 
wlio secured FSU'^ particip|^on , has iffecently assumed- a position at Penn State. 
*Ju8t how this^ turnover will affect .the prbgram is of serious ^con^iserfn, 

Recreation and Leisure Studies will emb,^rk on their second year off develop^ 
nient* in Fall 1976 toward. the eventual iinplementation of a 45 credit hour eompe- . 
ten'cy-basc^l program; *Their major inient is to modularize their prpgflrajn ahdfto 
diasemtnata tjie learning modules i:hey produce. Sitfc^ this prGgt>am too has 'its , 



At the time this final report went to press, tl\e author was inforined that both 
the department chairman, who was the^ p^o^ect director, and his chief assistant had 
aS^med jobs .elsefwhere* The program is currently "tabled" untA a faculty membe 
can be recruited and hired to tak^ over the program.. * % 



ovn external support, this author has little contrql 9f the development and ' 

-Implementation^ of the piKSgram. The Voc-Teclv, program has us^- this author's 

, \ ^' ♦ , . , . • 

experience and expertise considerably and will continue to use. the record m^afee-* 

ment system deVeWped in the COA' program, -Depending on whether the program is 
« . - , ^ » . • 

implemented,^ the Voc-Tech program at FSU may well serve as ^ model fQr competency- 
based education that will be adopted by the State of Florida Department of Edi^catic 

' for statewide impl^entlttbn. ^ , ' 

^ \ 

New Programs in the. P.lanninR. Phase . ' 

f » » * . • 

As mentioned previously, the Humanities *segment of the general education 

requirement may develop a COA approach pending the aw^irding of external funds. 
In another project., the author is the project director ^or a statewide (competency- 
based articulation project — the planning of.whic^h is supported by Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. Six'senior colleges and six community colleges are seeking to develop, 
cooperative competency-based articulation programs in Architecture, Industrial-- 
Technology^ Business^ and General EdOcation, The concept^^t^ be "implemented is^ 
th^t the exit level competencies of the 'lower division work taken at community 
colleges become tjie entry level competencies of the upper division at senior 
colleges. Both Carnegie Corporation and Kellogg Fpundation have indic^^ed interest 
in the project. Through this project, many of t^e concepts implemented and tested 
in the COA program will be implemented on a statewide basis. This author is ^ ^ 
of the persuasion that a system cannot 't)e changed witfiout addressing the external 
forces influencing that system. The COA will not flowfer at FSU unless there are' 
positive'' contributing forces acting from outside FSUi If enough schools ±xt 
Florida become invalvecf^n competency-based education, these forces should hav^ 



a reinforcing effect on the COA programs implem^ted at FSU. These statewide 
articulation programs and the Humanities program* at FSU will adopt the pilot" 
program strategy for imp],ementation and experimentation previously described 
and currently being tested at FSU. * . * 



; ^AN ADDIWDUM TO GOAL .6: 

r " Necessary (But Not Sufficient) Ck)ndltlons ^ * * 

for the*Successful Implementation of Attalnment-ba8e4 Education 
/ Using the Pilot Program Strategy , * ^ • 

The following underlying conditions cited as necessary' for the successful 

deployment of pllof programs as a strategy for curriculum ref otm 'are based upon 

the observations and Impressions of the author. In) many cases, these postulates 

are neither derived from nor verified by the existence of empirical data. The 

reader must remember that these conditions operate In a context wherf COA programs 

at the outset, peacefully coexist with the conventional programs. Nevertheless, 

as ah option to the ^^conventional program, the COA draws student volunteers and 

Instructional resources from it. * 

- 1. A perceived instrUctfonal need by both the faculty and students of a 

program . Attainment-based education will most likely projsper in departments and 

schools where it effectively adjdresses an aanmet instruAlonal need which can not 

be served by the conventional program.* Metaphorically, students and faculty do 

not seem to want bigger or prettier mbusetraps — they seem. to want mousetraps 

only 'when there are notfe available at all. For Instance, the conventional pro- 

gram is totally inadequate in approach for RN students in the Nursing program. 

These stildents were totally frustrated at jiaving to repeat much of the same 

content they encountered in their community college training. Hence the School 

of Nursing was left with essentially two choices: to abolish the program and 

ignore this g?oup completely, or revise their approach to the curriculum. 

i^^talnment-based education does appear to effectively address this school's 

problem by providing a means for awarding credit for prior learning. In the 

Theatre, program ahd Muai^ Education program, the demand for student participation 

In plays, concerts, and musicals requires a pore flexible instructional delivery 

system apA a curriculum that emphasizes performance instead of exposure. 
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In otHer prograoms the need for an attaiijiii^nt-based program is much less app^redt. 

• Argun^nts for the offering of a COA program, such as providing ^ meaningful 
curricular alternative, more personalized instruction, a morfe relevant occupation- 
ally-oriented curriculum, the opportunity for self-paced independent study, or ' 
even the challedge of high adademic sEandards^ do not appeaA^ to be strong enough 



aa sources of motivation to sustain student and faculty interest for a very long 
^riod of time. Furthermore, the conventional program is able t9 respond to auch 
needs.' Therefoife programs founded^^ such "soft" motives as these, as in the case 
of Biology, Urban and Regional Planning (with the exception of external students), 
Faychology and obviously. Religion will eventually drop their alternative COA 
programs either because the conventional program , Was altered to address these 
Yieeds or that need is really hot 8tr6ng enough* to sustain student and facility 
interest • . (See the evaluation by %he external evaluiatlon committee Appended to 
the document -^ich relates directly to this point) • * ' ^ " 

2, Administrative support . Assuming a demonstrable instructional need for 
the ^>rogram, the chief administrator must condone the existence of the program 

^and must accord* the program hiph priority status' in the competition for available 

manpower and funds with other departmental interests.^ The chief administrator 

also In many cases has a significant influence on the reward structure for s.alarie 

f ^ ^ - * •., ■ 

and prstobtlons. In most academic programs at FSU, the department chairman or 

Deans of Schools have direct control ovel: funding allocations and heavily influ-' 

en^%the faculty rl^ward system* The chairman ,s the mentor and a small cadre of 

/faculty must be in agreement regarding the merits of the program in order for the 

program to become established as a viable curricular option* 

3. A. competent faculty mentor to manage the program . Attainment-based 
education quickly exposes incompetence on the pdrt of the faculty. A liientor must 
be a proficient scholar, an ^pert in the management Sf learning and deft in 



human relations skills. One axiom that has been, observed In the COA project^ as 
weir as In other Instructional design efforts, Is that, the quality of . Instructional 
ittaterlal produced Is a function of a faculty member's mastery of his/her discipline. 
When the faculty member's grasp of » the subject-^ content Is weak from lack of 
^research, J^nadequate training, or from Intellectual decay, the materials produced 
ladk essence and organization. A whole cluster of skills and personality, charac- 
terlstlcs seem to be associated with the competence of the mentor. As stated y . 
before,* t^e most precious resource In establishing a COA program Is finding an 
Interested, talented, capable and af fable ^ntor to lead the program. , There may 
be only one faculty member In ten at FSU who Is able to- function adequately as 
aientor. This fact. If true,, has tremendous .Implications ^or the generallzablllty 
of attainment-based prograflis In mass higher education. Without *^a doubt, lt;'s 
easier for most faculty toembers to function adequately In narrowly-f t)Cused , time- 
structured' courses where the Instructor determines tifb outcomes. 

4. An Instructional develtpment service . An Instructional development 
service can provide both the expertise In th% systematic design qf instruct^lon as^ 
well as the coordinating function for the Implementation of the program. A. pro- 
ject direct pr located In such a service Is able to monitor th6 development of ^ 
programs and to sectire approval for exceptions to current rules and regul:atlbns 
which Impede the valid Implementation of • attainment-based education. The Instruc- 

• tlonal development service can also provide assistance for the production of 

* mediated learning materials. Furthermore, by Coordinating a number of programs^ 
together .under pne aegl^,^a much more potent force to be r^ckonea with when 

^seeking authorizations by 'unlverslty-wlde curriculum committees. One academic 

^ * * *^ 

department would have extreme difficulty In exerting an Impact on a university- 

k * • 

wide committee to secure exertions and authorisations required to Implement a / 



complete attainm^nt-baded program that Is. both time-variable and allows fot 
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continuous progress towaisd attainment. , ' ' ^ ' ' • 

5. Upper level adiid.nlstratlV^ support . In order to Invoke required changes 

in records and registration procedure or In exceptions* to certain university * 

. * *' 

rules and regulations, the support o£ at least bnn high level central Administrator 

^ * ' \ ■ . . \ 

. is required. *At tfhe time of the design ^and plannliig stages of the^^OA -project , 

• # 

the then ^Acting Vice President for Academic "Affairs, Dr. Daisy Flory, woVked with 
John.^arrl8 ,(then Director of DIRS) to formulate the Itiltlal position paper for 
' the project. She is now D^an of Faculties and has contlntied to se^rve a& an 
advocate for the pI^ogram and has been an indlspenslble asset. ^ 

TRe allocation of funds to the programs for further deyelopmfttr^^nd Instltu- 
tlonaliz'atlon would also be a help*ful a^sec. A fimd set aside fo|: the ad hoc 



purx>d8e of curriculum design,, and admlnls tiered by the instructional development 
unit would provide not only financial resources,' but also provide a symbolic 
d^M>ns tract ion that currlCuliim development is 4 priority misaidn. ^ 

6. An internal legitimizing comittee . T^e COA Projec^ Committee,, -with Dr. 
Joe Grossllght, chairman of the Psychology Department^ serving as Chairman, and 

• composed of . prestigious faculty members and adminisuxators,- helped to formulate^ 
and to s'upport policies concerning the dfonduct of the\^roject. This committee 
also assisted in the securing of authorizations from tlite 'Graduate and Undergraduate 

o * \ ' ' • 

Policy Councils to conduct the experiment and selected tH*^ initial three programs 

* % ' ' \ • • 

to participate in the first stage of fhe project. 

7. Optfmal external funding . A critical ba^.ance is required between the 

( \ ^ 

. aatoUnt of external and internal funcfs to conduct an innovative project and to 
* institutionalize 14:. External funds not only provide resources Vto obtain manpower 
for- the ^^(velopment of the programs,, but jiist as Importantly, t hey provide an 
exteifnal legitimizing function. Funcfs from FIPSE gave the progjramVnatlonal - 
expc^ure ^d pTaced it /on ''the trade routes of educational tourlsts A Frequent 
observers gave the menjtor's a feeling that they were en^^ in* some tiding important,; 
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worthwhile, even though their iolleagues may have acknowledge^d theii: 'work verV l^ttie. \ 

, ' • • • * 

At tines, the tourist demands betame a ll'ttle onerous,' but the. positive ef fects 

» - , ♦ '* • ► ^ 

of recognlticm far dutweighed the triconvenieftce-. *; 

' \ ' ' . • . : ' - • ' * / \ * -\ 

Tl^e COA. programs were developed from approximately 50% external funds and 

50% internal /unds. The present author's teelitig is that a cei;tain amount of' ^ 

' tbe cos-ts to cohductta project should be borne .by the institution, but in the 

case of sOTe programs, the amount of external resources was insufficient -7 

'{ ' ^ ' • ' J . • 

especially ip sope of the 3tage II programs. <The Music> Education- proiram would 

' have benefitted from more funds. However, for th^ most part, 50-50 cpst-sharing 

' appeared to be reasonable. ^ It is unknowm whether this same cost-shamng ratio 

would have been maintained With addi^'ional FIPSE funds. This 50-50 ifatio of 

,■ ■ ■ ■ .f ■ I , . 

insidc-outside funding quickly eliminates the entrepreneural uncommitted, yet 



* provides sufficient ex,tra resources Xo conduct a project for the con^tted programs. 
In retrospect, 4C would have beerv ideal to tave external funds for the continued 

. " • • ■ • - i ' ' 

development * of St?age II programs for the second year of implement at |Lon as did the 
three Stage I'^i^ograms. Perhaps the Musifc Education program and the Theatre 
programs would have had a better opportunity to 'Itake" and realize a more secure 
foothold. Three years of funding again appears to be reasonable f|or thfe .develop- 
ment'.and 'imp Lamentation of "two year programs. Any longer , funding /period would . 
, likely create and perpetuate a depjendency on the External funding/ source. to 
• manage' their programs. ' • ^ 

8. Cooperation among faculty ^ In order tp conduct* an attfi^nnfent-baseJ prcf- 
/ ,gram, f^ct^lty members in a departnwit who are hot mBntx)rs must he willing to h^lp 
^ the mentor Vith tutoring,- jury evaluation, and^with the production of learning 
materials.. Sometimes intil^epartmeutal cooperation is. a rare/and unknown 
phenomenon. In an Institution that rewards faculty for independent scholarship, 
tog€ither with facuJLty society's .proclivity toward individual Propriety of course's 



and" instructional mateirials, there ap'pears to be little Interest in inheriting 
tke« results of another faculty Wmber's creative eftiterprise. Thus many of the 
|nrogr4B8 will cea^e to exist 'when the original mentor mbves on or^adopta another 
^ Interest. Tl^ere is/^ critical time period when the original meritor must share 
responsibilities wltji otheij faculty members. ^ Apparently, this sharing should 
take place early in the development and implemedtation of -the program. ' : 

9. Instructi.oDial costs are less than^xhe co^entional program . ' An ins true- 
/ tionajy^limovation requires that it must demonstrate that ^academic standards are 
iaalntalned whi^e at the same time ^educing instructional costs. Obviously, 

7 ' • ^ • . ' \:.^ 

in order to conduct a com para tive cost-effective analysis, one must first establ^ish 
an outcQme stf^ndard* . Thif of course is ^ impossible in light of the absence of » ' 
outcome standards in the cof[ventional programs. Students and faculty of ponven- * 
tlonal' programs were e unwilling to submit to, br didlnpt see the justification 

^or bothering to.enjgage In-, a rigorous comparative analysis between the COA ^d • 

' ' ./ • ' • ■ . * • " 

the conv^ntcional traict (such as establishing a seusple jury procedure for the. 



convent^^al program). T^e only co^arative data available to date is |the results 
of the National League of Nursing (NI2?) test of basib Nursing skills, 4 multiple 

chofc^e t^st assessirtg a student's' knowledge about a ntflnber of tcipics. The COA' 

, \ - . ^ ' * - . 

generic students earned scores *15 percentile points higher than the conventional 

. ' . ; ^ - . . 

students. The COA students' were a representative 'sample of the' population in 

' • ' * , . * . , 

tetiBft of entry level' skills in the same , dimensions of the^NLN test. At the same 
tjUBe,^the COA program proved to operate more efficiently in terms of maiip9wer\ ^ ' 

/ # - * , ^ ' . H , * ' , 

required to f aoll^ate' the attained outcome level of perf</rmance. Jhe/ program' 
/was still terminatedT^ ^ ^ ' . * - ^ / ^ 

The epitaph; "better is not always enough." v . ^ ^ 
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10. A Bpecia^l physlcar facility . The most succesaf ul COA programs^- all had 
one element In common: a special room for CO^ students to study or to' 8oclallze% 
Nursing, Blol,og3^-,4i^ Myslc programs all had special facHltl-es, The Urban 



' and ReglonaJ. 'Planning program had a special COA room'dUrl»g the first y^r-of ^ . 

ijBplementatioh, but this 'facility was/usurped by another department during the 

^ ' Suoaer betw^fen the first and second year. This event, without a doubt > contributed . 
' • " • ^ , 

to t;he. decline of esprit de corps among COA students and faculty in that pro^^ai. 
, ; • ' N ^ ' ^ . ' , . : . 

Ideally a COA room should contain learning carrells, a. library, lounge chairs, ^. 

} • coffee^ facility a^d-' a meeting table, / In the Natural S^ciences, it should also 

include a laboratJ^y., However, the most diipoirtant function of the- COA room Is to 

\' 1 \ f - ^ ^ 

provide a ^neeting place and a symbol ^fiv'pride both for the mentor and ^students in ther 

■ ■ \ •• ■ • ■ • 

program, ^ - , ■ \ . , • 

11, Luclu Who*covid predicjf 'that Ed McClure in Urban and Regional Plarftiing^ 
would so suddenly contract .such a"" Severe case of arthritis? Who could Aave ^ 
predicted t^at Peter Bennett, chairmap of the Biological Sciences^ Department, 
would assume another job ael&i criticfal time in the institutionalization, process? 

Who would piredict that Bill Swain, the mentor in ^ligion, yould b/^elected to be 

. ^ . ' \ 

. a visiting scholar- for ACE^ Who would have predicted that John Harris, principal • 

. ^ ' ; ' ' / ■ ' . ^ ' \ ' ■ 

advocate for the program, would leave so suddenly just ^s implementation of the - 

, ^ * ' ' ' 

programs began ?f Who would have predicted that Stan Marshall, PresJ-dent of FSU, 

• . ' ' / 

' would resign at a time tfhe institutionalization process would begin? Who would 

ft . • • 

have predicted three years ago that the State of Florida would incur such a • 
shortage of tax dollars and that^ f tmds 'f or higher education would be cut bare-thin, 
resulting in severe mprale problems, not to mention funds for the development of 
innovative programs? Who would have predicted that both Shirley "Martin,, former 
Dean, and Pauline Haynes, th6 first mentor, would leave the School of Nursing 

m 

after the first year o^ implementation?. " Who would have predicted that Robert- 

Andreyka and Bill Blank of Vocational-Technical- EtlucBtlon would both leave JSU 
I *. . . 

mc ... ' • •• . 104 
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aloost on \he eve of the implementation of their procrams? " ' 

TheWrvltral of the COA prograns and hence, the efficacy 6f th§ pilot' project 

V ' • : ' . *^ ' . > ' / ' * S 

/Strategy for reform depfends so much eg the f avo/able turns of events, In a. caprl- 
clous envlromHent'.' Sometimes these unpredictable* events stimulate a ptogram to 
become even better, as In the case of Nursing where the '^toilch was passed^.oij" 

' r , ' . . 

^ before it became ^labeled' as Pauline Hayne§' COA program, but in other pr.ogfams, 
• * *' ' ' « , * ^ 

these cbaacey(5ccur^nces set back a struggling progi^am 'eyen more. In 'no programs 



do these 11 necessary, conditioijs attain , an ' ideal state of affairs. Some progra: 



cope with certain deficiencies better than others. Some cbndition^ are' more vital 



than others for surviva^. Needless to sa^, a successful innovative program must 
ovetcome tremendous social forces which* oounteract against it. 

A final note is that the pilot program strategy for cUrrlculum* reform was 

tested by ena)loylng the COA as^innoyat ive entity vrtiich requires drastic changes in 

' ' ' ' * * * ' * ' * 

the conventional etiquette and structured even trp Implement the prwram. Pethaps 

, • ■ \ • . •• . , 

this strategy of reform would be more successful in programs requiring a less 

significant change" in the environments, o Nevertheless, this str^itegy does provide 
^ ' » ' * . 

a iftethod of reducing a complex environment into manageable components and it 

allowed^ 'a* new method of -pedagogy to be Implemented- and tested reasonably well 

* without a large expenditure of ^external a^pd internal resources. Th^ reader ^should 
try to imagine another method of attempting at t^ainment-based education in a 
dross section of disciplints' in a large public yniversity, while engaging more 
than 100 -faculty utembers and over 200 student^ for approximately $500,000^ of 
internal and extei;mal funds over three years ^ Needless to say, this has been an 
inexpensive experiment in pedagogy and in curificulum reform. 

The following table presents a conse^tvatlve estimate , of the number* of indiyi- 

duals who .participated In t;he COA project -from i.ts inception. The total COA 

# \ - ^ • • / • ^ ^ 
Impatted'on many faculty mfembers^ and the in^jiution and on graduate students, 
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nany.of whom will become faculty members in the futirre. Mai<f /more were exposed 
to- a new methodology of instruction and a ney way of conceiving the curriculum 
in^ their respective 't>ro#ram8» . * • 
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TABLE* 7) Number of Participants 
in the ^FIPSE-SppnsQfed 
COA Programs K 74-1976 




1 : < y ; ■ 

, r Faculty 
Outside PP* Jury 
Mentors Juror Members ' Tutors 



.Outside PP 
as Tutor 



Students 



Faculty on 

. Review 
Committee^ 



Content 
Qraduate 
'StuSent 
Pranners 



Biology • 
NujrsiAg 

Urban and Regional 
Planning 

Religion ' ' ; 

Theatre History 

Theatre Costuming 

Music Education 

Psychology 

Library Science 



1 

3 

•3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

.0. 
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^. * • ' ' 

*PP - practicing pi;pf essional 
'^ *j*D^e8 not include outside pra< 
who were also consuited. 
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• ' ^ CHAPTER yi 

General Stydent Altitudes 

about the 
CurriculiiHn of Attainments, 



.If the COA is to exist as an alternative to the conventional programs', the 
ultimate success of the CX)Amu8t>be evaluated in terms of how well the program 



' was received' by students. A Qenerfl Outcomes Sup^ey teee AQgefndix 7 pages 198- 




199) was developed to .assj^as ^student reactions ^d^^^e '|^^HP|f|As mentioned"^ 
p*revioualy,.data was g^athered to a sufficient degree to cojiJidently assess sjtudent 
attitudes' ohly in the^ Biolbgy p^ogrdm and in the generic Nur'slng program. Wh^n* 
reviewing the resalts-, the reader must remember that in 'the "Nursing-generic program 
the students took almost their entire program ip atteinment-hased format and had 



very few formal, lecture-type courses. The Biology students; however, * took 
approximate^ 25% .of their ©ormal c6urse*l^d oiv attainment -based format. T^us 
stydfnt reactiong^re perhaps influenced *by the amoupf of experience in.the .conven- 
jvtional course' pf;rograp* with which to compare th^ COA. 

Items rated highly oti the Gene^^jlS^ut comes Survey (#<'2.0 on Likef^t-type 
scale) By b<y:h Biology stGde^it^ and Nursim^ dtudenf^were that the COA helped 
students: develop selfrconfidence in professional skills; d.evelop sKUls in 
an'aly^ing and .solving problemi; develop a high degree of self-directedness; develop 
motivation an%,commitment toward professional goals; and increased«Htheir ability ' 

to,, form more personal relattonsHps witH their peers and instruct<J#^^. Other items 

' ^ ' ' \ ' ' ^- ' ' 

rat^d highly b^ both groups were that the COA prepares students for both .graduate 

^hocl and the world of work; helps students develop a greater sen^ of i^esponsi- ^ 

bll^jr; .ahd„ t|iat the assessment procedures enabled students to improve cpmhunicajtion 



skills. 



(V^ .;'Item^ rated lower (2.0.< m < 2.5 on a Likert-type scale) by both groups were 
that' the "CO/L helped students progress „ at a faster rate; .the curriculum is more 
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rtl)ev^t tOjthe real world professl^al activities^ and that it helped students . 
allocate time and work effort more efficiently. . ^ 

* ' Items rated dif ^etentially (mean difference ^.5) in favor of the Biolbgy . 

program were that: .the COA helped studexits ^develop research- interest ; gain 'an 

V . . ' ' ' ' 

ip-depth kn^Jwledge in 'the major subject area; that if tliey. had a choice to part i- 

cipate ±9. the COA. or not to participate, they would choosQ the COA; that, the bene- 

* * ' . *' ' ' 

lits of. the COA outnimber the* problems; and the curriculum is mSre relevant to 

' - . * 

the real world of professional activ^ies. • y- \^ 

One itemlrated differentially (meAa difference ^.5) in favor of th€\Nursinfe 

program was that the COA,' helped students increase their ability to foriAmore 
^personal relationships with pefers and llistfuctors. / 

Interpretatioi^ ^ ' % • . . 

The refull%of the qyestionnaire indicate^d that the programt appeared to have 

a favorably iinpact otr" student participants. However, caution must l^^ taken in - 

■ * . / ■ • 

interpreting the resiults due to^the lack of a high calibre psychometric device to , 
'aasess general ou)r^omes which-may well be prone tb measurement errors such as 
response^^sets^d halo effects. Nevertheless, all me^ns^^^xcept one were 2.5 or 
lowei/ti^eT, rated highly favorable)." There were" ?ome differences between groups ^ 
in the way they responded to the items, but these differences may be explained on^ 
the basis that the Nursing students were more openly critical about their program 
and that they did not have the basis for comparison with,t% conventional instruc- 
tion that the Biology students did. To the Biology students, the COA may have 
been' a welcome relief from the conventional mass lectyre approach. The conventional 
program in Nursing is already highly personalized, having over 2^full-time faculty 
for Wo students. Thus the COA ^Ib seen »by some student" participants as imposing- 
standards on an already idealistic" environment 
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* Sunanary and ConcluslQns \ 

* Proclaiming the Curriculum of Attainments *a raging success would bfe as Vhrong 
aa proclaiming it a failure. In t^as of the achievement of pnoject goals, the 
author believes ;that .these were sufficiently dejnonstrated to formulate some notions 
about the nature .of -attialnment-based' education and whether It has. the potential _ 
for further investigation and dissemination. Mastery standards fo/attaiament of 
progf&niatic requirements were established and evaluated in five of the seven COA 
programs. In four programs; Biology, Nursing, Urban- and Regional Planning, and 
Music Education, faculty juries certified ^he demonstration- of attainmept. The 
Nursing Scb^jpl actually ' awarded B.S. degrees based on the demonstration of 
attaliunent. Juries were attempted in the Theatre program but they were not able 
to certify attainment because of the student's failure tc| demonstrate the required 



mip-fimiiH level of mastery* 



•The cost-effective use of educational manpower and technology was demonstrated 
in both the FN and generic Nursing programs in terms of cost-parity with the. con- 
ventional system.^ Conceptually, the reaching of cost-parity level with the . 
parallel conventional programs la feasible in-all of* the COA programs. Parity 
■ay be attained' If. there are enough students and adequately' prepared learning 
materials to enable the acquisition of information and^ the mastery of elementary 
skills through self-instruction or through peer teaching. The COA can 'be highly 
cost-effective witha student population that already possesses* a high levpl of 
cn^ry skills and knowledge as in the case of the RN Nursing group. 

Open, time-variable feducatlon was demonstrated in all COA programs when one^ 
« includes the' option of progressing at a slower pace as well as a faster pace. 
Outataadlng examples of the COA as an open university were that one fetudent in 
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' Urbaft and Regional 'Rlanning waa^ able to earn seven credit hours whilte living and 

working in Port Myers, .while another Nursing .student was able to accrue 48 credijt 

hours in'pne quarter. Other stuflents'^ere able to take home learning materials 
" ^ '% / * . ' ^ " ' 

■ttt^^i^g thl^ Summer and were ready for Jury exams in the Fall. Ypt others could 

^ ~ — * ' i / 1 

'^wb^k full-time and still pa^e significant strides toward earning their degreed. 
A truly flexible itteans.of insfoxajtign was. demonstrated. ^ 

A more* direct relationship it)etween the university curriculum and the demands 
of the world, of vork.Wj^re.demomtrat'ed through the use of practicing professionals 

.on dSpaftpe^tal curriculum (^onmietees which formu^G^ed attainments, and on juries 
which certified the demonstration of attainment. However, the benefits of in- 
Vcludlng extenaal evaluators. pn juries appeared to be equivocal whfen weighed against 
the psol^ems. Perhaps when the COA prograiqs turn more toward the evaluation of 
attainment In tTie f ield^ the extfemal evla^tor will become viewe4 as more^of to 
asset. * , 

Th^^^characteristics of the COA learning environment were investigated in 
.terms o£ the kinds and. f refuencies of human transactions that -occur ±x^ the environ- 
ment. The environment is hij^ly personalised while ^academic standards are 
maintained at a high levjel.v^ The acquiring 6f an integrated fund of useful'kilow- 
ledge can De inferred 'from the nature of attainments certified by the individual 
programs. Presently, , the environment is individualized in rerms of* allowing 

students to establish xheir own pace in the mastery of attainment. As more*varied 

' ' ft ^ ^ 

leatn^g materials are developed s^d the ^variety of options *for learning attain- 

ments are\expanded , the processes of metering attainihent will becom^^rUly 

individualized according to the needs and learning styles of individual students. 

^ ' The efficacy of the pilot-program strategy "for the. implementati!^.of attalnwen 

based instruction, in a ^arge public university apparently has not yet Been 

» * * * * 

demonstrated. However, eleven probablfc underlying conditions required for tf 

> . - • ' 

strategy to be effective are outlined. . At the early stages of innovation, pilot 
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prograos are extremely vulnerable and are doomed if only a few of these conditions 



are not met to a sufficient degree. 

'A.sage once said that an experiment is a failure only if nothing can be 
l^araea from it. What -some of the lessons le^aAaed from the COA project about . 
attalnment^bas^d education in a large l^ublic uniyersity? 

1. The implementation of attainment-based education is indeed feasible in 
a larg^ public unj.versity. Most comprehensive competency-based educational pro- 
grams are located at small private^'colleges or small colleges within a large 
university. The CQA project has demonstrated that cbmplete attainment-based 
prograip with time-variable, continuous progress elements can bp implemented within 
the conventional fllfepartmental structure, and that the student credit , hour can still 
be used as a unit of instructidn with which to finance atftliiment-based programs. 

2. Attainment-based education appears to operate selectively tp an advantage 
overythe conventional educational approaches found in large universities. In order 
to maintain its status as a viable option to_the conventio^aal programs, the 
attainment-baffed opt'ion system must serve student or fi^li^ needs that are not 
capable of being met by the conventional program. For instance ^ attainment-based 
'Question is able to award credit for learning alteady acquired from a job or from ^ 

life experience — something exposure-based educatipn is unable to do. However, 
mass approaches to education appear to be ideqi^te .for a large population of naiye 
learners, even though .^tainment-based "educationr has demonstrated that it can 
qitix a higher quality 'of education in^Nferms of levels of achievement and person- 
alizatlon, at approximately the *sdme- monetary cost. - ' 

* 3, Attainment-based ^education can be highly cost-effective, but ab a price 
(there ain't free lunchi). Even though students learn more for less cost, the \ 
ledgemifi] balanced when human toil is adjded for both faculty and students. Students 
work.hayder than in the conventional program^ by having to both bbtaln and synthesize 
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knowledge themselves and to d^onstrate^ that knowledge before a jury. Faculty^ 
mentors must be. more accessible to students, must produce high-quality learning 
pr<^|j|t8, must encourage and cajole dawdling and* procrastinating students tp \ 
continue making progress, must ^e genexalists in their disciplines and must 
endure t)eing labeled as such, ^tc?.- Unless there is an underlying value for the 
pursuit of excellency on the part of both faculty and students', the ledger is 
tdpped in favbgr oi the c^ventional education progtam with the typical posjt-- 
^adolescent student ovulation who attend public institutions. ' « 

4>. At tal^rctt -based education requires a dramatic restructuring of convep- 
tional* professorial roles.' The sepairatiofl of the instructional function fr^ 
certif ica|:ion ' is difficult for faculty ^o understand and accept. The prospect of 
"having^' the results of one^s instruction , evaluated* by colleges is at *f i^st blush 
an anathema and an invasion or * the private fiefdom of the professoriate. Many 
fatuity members find untenable the prospect of external evaluation of their 
Instruction, even tht)ugh scrutiny by external authorities in the evaluation of 
*scholatly works is "never an issue. 

5'. Perhapp the most op^ortiune place to "implement "attainment-based education 
would be\ in an ►academic environment whiph 1) caters heavily to the mature or adult; 
learner:. 2) has a service-oriented faculty, jand 3) is located in a ,metropolitatf 
area. The COA of fer^- flexibility in the deli^very of instruction for individuals 
with'majbr life^^ responsibilities othei; than school. AttaiUment-based education 



offers a valid way for recognizing felevant\prlor learning without having t'Q . 
assess life's experience ditectly from. a vita or a supervisor s job evaluation. 
Finally, if provides a way of coordinating^ and integrating one's academic work 
with the training' these students receive on-the"-job or^ in an internship. ^ 

/•6. • Attainmebt-based education does impose constraints on ad outcome-free, 
process-free academit' environment . ^ An e'ducational yistitution can be process-free 

~ v.: ' ' I 
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t and outcoaie«£i;ee* as long as it continues ,to admit homogeneously talented stihi^nts. 

•At least If the students who are admitted are bright and have roughly the sam^ 
^ cultural and personality characteristics, they will likely turn out ' bright a tj^ the 
V "ted-pf four'years, provided the fnd^Kut Ion does them no harm/ And, t£ a^ the end « 
of four Tmirs, they ar? able to secure the kind of job: to Which .they appire or 
are able "to gain admission to th^ graduate, >school*.bf tl\eir choice, few qu^ticJns' ' 

-9 . , ' ^ ^ 

are raised about phe quality of their edjucatiobal experience per ,se , Htowever, 

today mdny institutions ate not as selective ^n their admissions policies «as they 

^' ' ' ' • ^ ' ^ ' ' ' ^ ' 

fmce we're,' resulting. In a more heterogeneous studtiut 'tti^oiil4tioh\ Add to this a / ' 

, , laissez-faire environment , *wlt1iptU:;rl^ordu$\ outocme standtfl?ds or process control^ . 

coupled with a- declining avaHabi]4.ty 6^ reward ing^jobrf to Ineet'the expectations of 

college ^graduates I the worth p| the e<^cfi^lonal e^evl^nce 'c^jj^ei intd <iuestion^. 

^ However, a faculty, viilbh ha^ becoW; accustomed to tltia largely, ac count ability- 

^ree enVlrooment of (he 50'$ and 60'^, 'vieW^.the imposl^tions oi^ public standards 

* ' • ' ' ■ ' 'V ; • ' ^ ' ^ 

for programmatl,c dutCcn&^^r with less ^than^^ragln^- enthusiasm ^d n an infringement 

on tts professional freedom and J^tegfity. Nevertheless, is J.ikely that, ' 

it * •••'» ,* ' 

in spite of faculty re'sistaace to *t|ie establishing bf accoui^t&bility,. public 



* educat^pn will <;ome more Iner^^ln^ly undet c^pen, scrutiny. The question is, will 

\ • • . ^ ' /■ • i,' ' - "'^ . / " ' ^ 

public control be exerted on thef pjrocesseS' bf education (i#e. , certif idation of 

"exposure) or on the outcomfe's * (certify attainment)? Certai^ilv process control fs 
the toost familiar form of control and tHe ea^ie^t ,to> finance «and admin i^teV^ 
* Attainment -based education is of'coursie, a/ method of pedagogy to establish outcome 
qonfrol- ?^ • , ^ . ^ 

7* The administrative structure in attainn^nt-based edutatioit Is difficult* 
. for students 'and faculty to imagine or even comprehend* In the cohventional pro- 

^ram» students arrive on ca]iq>us and afe^ assijptied an advi^sor who perfunctorily 
« hands them a menu of i;equlr4^d a^d ^ective courses from' which to- choose* .In the 
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COA program, a student .is assigned to a mentor^ along with approximately 1^ other > 

8tu4ent8 and lis sShown a list of lOnlA ^generic attaln^nts. The student Is then. 

. ' ' . . * • " ' * . ^ ^ * ? • ^ * . ' ' 

handled, £ hand^pok an^ binder full of learhlng packages and Is Informed. that he/she 

■will undergo a diagnostic asajessment procedure. Following this procedure-, the 

8^tud^t and/iftpntor together determine which Is. th^ tiest and most expeklent way to 

mtfster the attainments. Coping with a fortaless p/rocess* of attainment-based 

education is initially very diffic»^t for • most ^$tudents who l^ave been accustomed 

■ to the time structure present i^ conventional eaucati9n approaches.' In sp^te of • 

tbisL students who persist acquire capacities for self-direetedness and independ- 

enti leamjAg, an outcome not alyays achieved in conventional, course-^structured . 

curricula. - ^ • . ^ 

• c .. ■■ 

Harry Broudy s^ald in The Real World of Public Schools , 'Q u ality ed ucation is 
• %Aere the elite send their children." This definition o£. quality education is 
^^^^^^ewed, from a slightly different perspective *ip light of the COA. Quality educa- 
tion may be considered from the standpofait of the achievement^ of mastery standards ^ 
for attainment, with an. integrated and usable^fund of skills an4 knowledge at a 
given cost. - At the same time^ the required skills and .knowledge are n^spered 
throujgh personalized ^and Individualized methods of instruction. Ultimately the 
" ^issye ifa regard to attainment, of quality education in mass public educati<?n, 
concerns the degree tjo which students and faculty desire texcellence. The/ price' 
to pay far quality education is dedicat^on, commitment .and effort to meet high 
expectations and not to settle for less. Attainment-based education is a, method 
of pedagogy where quality education. can be operationally described in tferms of', 
the relationship between levels . of excellence and costs. This' relationship cannot 
be optimized without the will- of faculty and students to-^expect and- to detEsmd 

• • ' t • * 

excellence fropi themselves atii from each other. 
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APPENDIX 1 
GE^tmC ATTAINMENTS 
Jlarlne Biology 



* « 

BIO J^O -3 Hours; Marine Geography and Ecological Application 

Generic Attainment: Student can demonstrate mastery of concepts of earth science 

selected for their applicability to ^e solution of problems 
* 111; marine ecology. 



BIO 381 5 Hours; Desjcrlptlve Oceanography 



/ 



Gene: 



Xij^ Attainment : Student can demonstrate working knowledge of selected concepts 
• oi descriptive ojceanogtaphy applicable to marine biological 

problems* 



BIO 382 8 Hours; Marine Ecology 



1 



Generic attainment: 



Student can demonstrate tfis knowledge of selected ecological 
concepts and along with his attainments in earth science j^BIO 
380) and descriptive oceanography. (BIO. 381), apply them to 
^problems in .marine biology, ' ^ * 



BIO 383 5 H9urs^ Phytoplankton Ecology * , > ' ^ 

Geiieric Attainment: The student ^111 4ei&onstrate through a graded series of co^e^ 
♦ , . tency satlsfacti^bjis that he has acquired a mastery of the 

taxbJ|^my,-HKHT>hology, and ecology of^the marlij^ phytopj^kton ^ 
/ consistent* with his advance^ under gradxiat^ M«nding. 

BIO 384 6. .Hours; Fishery Biology * ^ . 

GenerlciAttftiameiit : Through a study of graded materials, the student acquires a 

degree of/ mastery consistent with advanced undergraduate standing 
of the fallowing: a knowledge of the principal species of the ^ 
U.S. commercial fisheries, fisheries reseiitch methods, marine • 
productivity, and the commercial fisheries, .the t>lace of 
fisheries in t^e world food supply. ^ I K 

I ■■ i ■ 

BIO 385 4- flours; Marine Pibllutlon Biology 

Generic Attalnnent: WitMn the. expectations of the advanced undergraduate st£indlng, 

the /student demonstrates, by various performances, his mastery 
of the f oll,owlng aspects of marine pollution: organism- respon- 
\ . ses to principal pollutants, pollution technology, prevention 

' and| treatment, socio-ecoaonic problems of pollution "control." 
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MO 386> 1 Hour; Correlative Workshops ^ 



%»terlc AttalmBenf: Student attends lind p^rtljblpates tn discussion by^ other sttidents 
* . ' mentor, tod vlsltlitg speajkers per talking to. application of 

* . marine ♦biology to world of work and s^ocio-^economlc problems of ^ 

l^atlonal and Intematioiial scope* Also, cpnducts reviews of 
^ ' . 1^ Joyn woifk as he progressed*' • 

BIO 387 3r Houts; Marina Biology I>aboratory ^nd Field Experiments 



Generic Attainments . By performance of experiments and presentation of notes, student 

d^^ionstrates proflclen</y Ih application of sel^ted laboratory 
aflid 'field procedures t^ the solution o'f problems In marine 
biology. 



Generic Competericles for Instriqtentalr Music Bducatlon 



1« Deacrastrate'ktidWledge of Instrumental '^eclmlques through playing o^ Instruments*, 
^ Identifying acceptable teaching procedures, dla^oslng performance pxroblems, 
tfo4 prctscrlblng appropriate solutions.. 



« % 



2. ' Demonstrate knowledge ^d- skills necessary to elicit musical performance from^ 
an Instnn&entalv ensemble through score redding, cpnductlng gestures T wd re- 
. hrijgpi rrr)in1(Hirn 



3. Demonstrate knowledge of th^ teachlngf and learning process (planning, Imple- ; 
mutation, mid evaluation of Instrumental music Instruction) ^through simulation, 
peer instruction, and/or "mini- teaching In public school^* . ^ 



4«' « Demonstrate knowledge of the arganlzatlon *and administration of . a. comprehensive 
instnmietotal mualQ ^rogtam. , - . 



/ , 
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. ' . • . CURRICULUM OF ATTAINMENTS * 

TERMINAL GENERIC COMPETElfCIES^ . t 

'1^ . ' . ^ . / ^ * . ' / ' ^ ^ . . ^ . 

\ JlVIStOir A: ROLE IDENTIFICATION AND DEVEL0PM!ENT , • ^ ^ - - 

A — " ~ — I ' • > • 

Knows the philosophical, historical,, educational; Ind J^egal Influences on 
N etmtempolrary nursing practice. ' ' - . • 

' '"Systematically usi,es'the nursing process aiifl establlshe$ priqrities for iiursing 
Intervention. , . - " 

3i« Ul8^ tedebing-leaming .theory||^o desi^ and 'implement instructional programs. 

A. \ Collaborates with members of -the nursing dl||^^d other health professionals, 
utilizing principles of < group dynamics and managehent ^d .demonstrating 
^leadership abll^^ty'. • • V. 

5. Artici^ates anti interpr-ets current' issues, and trends in nursing and health carev 

6. . Incorporates current nutsing information ^nd research itito nursing practice. 

h • Acts ds ^ change agent for the Improve^nt and expansion of nursing practice 
and health care d:6livery, • ' * • 

. :■. : ?■ ■ ■ 

D.IVISIOH B;, COMMDNICATION AND< PERCEPTION ' 

8. Utilizes appropriate resources. Makes planned and comprehensive observations 
and accurately reports and records sigBifidant information. . . ^ 

9* Uses appropriate^, in,terpersonal and interviewing techniques to 'collect data and* 
t6. establish therapeutic relationships. 

^10. Idei^tijEles variables Effecting 1;he client's ability to' cope with .hea^lth pro]xlems« 

Recognized abnormal patterns of behavior, communication and adapt a^on and 
. i'niri^tes appropriate action. 

t * . . ' ' ^ . . 

^: DIVISldN^C: HEALTH MAINTENANCE AltP PROMOTION ^ ' ' ' . 

1 Si — ' — ^ V ^ 

12. kecognizes normal, physiologic psychological ^^d environmental requireikients 
- for mainteriaace of health foiT indivl^uals^irougbout the life cycle. 

^1^. Kne^s the major health hazards to individuals and families throughout the life 
^ eycltf'and the epidemiological .and preventive implications. 

14.^ Conducts a healt)^ Assessment , including a medical history, to determine the 
"^clierft's level of» wellness'. ^ 

1^, ft^S^Aes preventive health guidance an^ maintenance services to Individuals, 
■*^a&lles and community groups. Refers clients to appropriate community , Agencies 

.and >re8Qurce8. . .. 

• • . ■■ • ' I • . 
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DmSieM-D; HEALTH RESTORATION AMD REHABILITATION 

~ — ' 7^ ~ ' ^ — / - ' 

*^fL6. fxcrrLdes nursing assistance to meet baslc^e'eds of IndlMlduale^f all, ages , 
• and dependency states In any setting. * / 

17* Performs therapeutic procedures to support or restore normal body processes 
and knows the .rationale. ^ <^ ^ * ^ 

' . i8* Recognizes abnormal* physical sl^s and symptoms, fncludlng common diagnostic 
test. results,- and initiates appropriate action. 

' ' ' ^' ' ' ' ^ . , ' ' ' * • • / 

19 Correlates slgtls and symptjcmis. (^lagnoaljs, medical and nursing Intervention . 

with blopatbology of major e^(|j^odlc and extended health problefll£. . ^ 
^ 20. Identifies rehabilitative needs* an^^rovldes lndlcatedi» nUrslng 'assistance'. 



> 
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PSYCHOLt 
TEBMIMAL CGMPETENCIES 



THE STDDEMT WILL>BE ABLE TO ; ' ^ ' 

• ' ^. • , " * ' 

1. observe sfgalflcant behaviors ' ' 

''^ 2. classify significant behaviors In terns of assets, deficits, excesses 

I. 3. ^ label and provldi^" evldeace for Inferred Internal states ,of clients 

4. ^ 'provide several complementary donceptual schemas for organizing Jhe , 
information developed in steps 1, 2, & 3 / 

5, ' to demonstrate helping skills ^ 
*a. for understanding 

b. for coftfort and crisis utilization . ^ ' 
)c. for positive action 
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RELIGION 
GENERIC CC»!PETENCIES^ 



STDDBMTS WI LL BECOME FAMILIARIZED WITH eXcH OF THE FOLLOWING CONTENT AREAS ; 
^J.. Flel3 orientation to rell^^on • , • . 

Bibl'iQal Studies ' ^ 

3. The Christian Tradition in the West * • 

4. Religious Traditions other than Judaism and/or Christianity 
• 5. Religious Dimensions ofejioral Philosophy in the West 

6. Religious Dimensions of Cultural Achievement in Western Civilization 
>^ 7. Modem and Contemporary Religious Thought in the West 

In addition, students will undertake a major project involving research and writing 
in one of the sub-fields of- the discipline under guidance of*the mentor. 

if 

hn a -paper delivered at, the 1976 AERA National Convention in Sap Francisco, 
Dr. Charles Swain identified what may be more consistent with the Project Director's 
notion bf generic attainments. Dr. Swain revealed a stepwise methodological^ 
approach for inquiry and understanding in the Humanities. Each step could be a 
generic attainment. These steps are: 

' 1. Orientation to the vocabulary and identification of important events. 
'2.% The Primary Tradition: the recoijders of events and their interpretations. 

3. The^Seondary Tradition: 'the .new meanings accorded the Primary TradJ.tion. 

4. Interpretatioifand synthesis: new organizations of meaning lnN.ight of 
^ the Contemporary Wor^d.^ v . 

5. Critical •apj)reciafeion: the assemllation and interpretation of primary 

and secondary authors with the student's own interpretation and application 
to his own life. 
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GENERIC ATTAIl 
COA 

THEATRE HISTORY 

5 



Perceives theatre history as an eclectlG, dynamic phenomenon, and relates* 
it to theatre's varied functions. 

^Brings to contact with contanpprary theatre a. rich perspective based on 
amreness of the heritage of its past. 

Kaov inaj^or phases and periods of theatre history, the basic characteristics. 
<rf each, reasons for their beginnings and endings, and the Relative importance 
of eacli in itjs own time and beyond its time. 

Relates and^ int|y$rate« the study of theatre history into a basic knowledge 
of world social, political, economic, religious, and cultural histories. 

. DoBonatrates cooprehensive recognition^of visual elements of theatre in its 
history, and 'of the architecture and devices which make them possible • 

y . ' f ^ ^ > •* : 

Knows tlie names contributions, and place in time of important theatre people 

and Institutions. 

Knows and is able to tise correctly technical terms from the past and present. 

Has basic^esearch an<| bibliographic skills, including knowledge of the relative 
reliability of ^overlapping sources. ♦ 

Has awareness of the dynamics of historical scholarship. ^ 



1 
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URBAN AND^JEGIC glAL P LANNING 
. GENERIfToAfflgTEilQIES 



A. COHCKPTDAL KNOWLEDGE CQMPRTENCIES ^ 

Generic (^apetenc^ Cre^t Hours 

Planning Theory ^ . 



Theory of Behavior of Ufb'an and , ^ 

Regional Systems ^8 

General Systems Theory 3 

Inf ormatibp Systems and the • . ^ ^ ' 

Planning Process - 3 



B. CttgETENCIES RELATING TO ANALYTICAL METHODS AND TECHNlQUgjS 

Generic Competency ^ ^ Credit Boars 

Ufte of Models for ProbleAi Solving 4 

. % 

StAtistidai Techniques for ^Planning ' 4 

Survey Techniques and Data- Collection ' v' ^ 

Forecasting Techniques 3 

>Cofljputefs as an Aid in Data Analysis 2 

» * 

Personal Limitations in Usli;^ Analytical • ' ■ . ^ 

Techniques for Planning. ; ^ l' 



\ 



Ce. COMPaTKNCIES DEALING WITH THE DESIGN OF Oafl^CaiENTS OF THE^ PLANNING PROCESS 

Generic Competency Credit Hours • 

Formulation of Policies ^4 

Strategies for Solving Planniiiys Problems 3 . ' 

Design lof Functioa^tl^ystems * 3 
Evaluative Strategies and Techniques for 

TPlannIng 4 ^ ^ ^ 
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MgmODS m> TBCHNIQUES OF IMPLEMENTING PLANNING 



Generic Coapetency 



Capftal laprovenents Progjaaming 



Land Develi 



Codes 



Procedures $or ^apXemeBtatlon of a 
, Planning Lav 

Fiaeal laplemen^atlon Methods . 

Planning, and Manpower Requirements ' 

,>Ajppl^*t;ion of lEducat^V^ Techniques for 
Planning ^ ' ^ 



Credit Hours 

' 3 • 

* 

4 



E. USE OP COMMONICATI6N in the PBMili^ OP PLANNING 



Generlg Compqtency ^ ^ 

Creative Writing for Planning Situations 
in Specialty Areas 

Design and Preparation Graphic 
Techniques and Materials ^ 

E!]^rlentlal.1^BDiunlca£lon ,^for Pliumlng 



Credit Hours 



3 
2 



F. PROFESSIONAL ASPJiCTS OF THE PRACTICE OF PLANNINGy 



Generic' Competency 

Planning as A Profession 
J 

Advanced Topics In Professional 
Planning Behavior 

Professional Planning and Ethical Dll'eoMiias 

Experiential Learning as a Technique 
in Planning 



^Credit Hours 
6 

4 
5 
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APPENDIX 2 
E^iaaples of Learning Packages 
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CURRICULUM OF ATTAZI^MJ^ITS 

•Pisjjery Biology 
- ' Bio 384 

, ' ;(6 .aour») ^ 



^ The, following .unit has been prepared to give ypu a worki^jg 
knowledge of the important features about the tajconoray, raorphoi;?^^ 
09yf physiology, and life history of representatin^e species of ^ 
the living resources of the world's oceans.. Prom this basis it 
is hoped that you will.aguire the ability tb recognize the tech- 
nical resources available to attack given problems in fisheries 
biology, such as population dynamics and resources ipanagement. 
The direct references given you to specific qorapetenci^s are 
more liAited than in previous units and it '^s hoped t^hkt you will ' 
seek additional implts, from ^ other sources. Having finished this 
unit, only for thwe that wish to, % hypothetical fishery model- 
has been developed so that you might attempt to use ^ computer to 
simulate the exploitation of a fishery. Readings for, this unit 
are: 



1 . Royce - Introduction ' to the Fishery Sciences 
2\ Lackey IntroductionrFisheries Science 



3. Bardach, et al. - Aguaculture - 

*4. Erlich and Erlich - Population, Resource, Environment 

5. Murdoch - Environment and Resourfce, Pollution ana Society 

6. Tait - Hydrography (In Relation to Fisheries) 

7. Rounsefell - Ecolocr), Util±ga^Hboii7^ and Jlarxaqement of^ . 

Marine Fisfierips ' v 

8. He la and Laevastu - Fisheries Hydrography 
♦All refer'Sences may be checked out from the T.A;-"^ 

. N * ' ■ . . ; 



'Competency Statements 



Conqpeteney 1 y 

'tftiderstand the ^ nomenclature and characteristics used in 
identifying species ^if mar ine^. fishes. (Rdyce $4-69) 

Study Questiond: . ' . 

!• How are scientific names for organisms oi^iginated? ^ 
2. How kre species, subspecies and^genera delineated? Does 
such classification reflect evolutionary lines? 
'3. What are tW^jnain character is itcs used to identify fish 
species? 



Competency 2 



i / 



. Know th^ groups ,of marine organisms which are of commercial 
importance. (koyce 69-108) (Lackey chapters 24, 25) 
(Ro]an;3dfell chapter 17) ^ . - 

S^udy Ques}:iLons:^ 

, ' 1. What are the/ important gfbups* within these families? 

2. Have a general understanding of th6life history, • fishing 
^grounds, and fishing method employed for each of these 
groups. ' ' > 

.V ■ • * 

Competency 3 • ^- 

Prepare a list, of commercially important fish representative 
of. the world fishery. Your list should contain at least two 
•species frOTi each of the world* s five major oceans. Your list 
should follow this fo»m: 

Country/Fishery ^ Common Name * Genus &pecies 

Competency 4 » ' ^ 

Prepare a resiame of each of the followirig fisheries and be 
prepared to discuss each: 

Sbutii American Anchovey 
South Pacif icf Tuna ' . 
f Ndrth Atlarftic Co<f . / - ^ 

pacific Salmon * ^ 

. 131 , • ' . 



Competency 4 (continued) 



Include in your resume for each of ^ the givea fisheries: 

*- f 

1. a skatch of each fish (two* sketches if sex can, be deter- 
^ mined from external morphoi«?gy) ; indicate Key morpholog- 
ical characteristics used to iden,tify the fish f 

2. .a diagram of the life history for each fish" ' 

, 3. a brief discript4dn*of the physical and biological en- 
vironment that each fish lives JLn ' , ' 

the_status of each of these fisheries, i.e^, growing, 
^^^t^i"?' or at equilibrium i * 



(Lackey, chapters 22, 24, 25) (Rounsefell, chapter 18, 19, 22) 

* • ♦ 

Competency 5 . ^ . ^ 



' Understand how and with what organs fish sense the envirottf 
ment around them. (Rogce' 109-118) ^ 

Stvr^y. ,Qu est ion^: 

1. Vfhat specific jadaptafeions to light sensing have marine 
organ made? > ^ 

2. What efrects does light have upon marine organisms? 

, ,3. qo aquatic organisms ftogsess senses of taste and smell? 
4. How does the lateral line syst^ in fish function? 
\ ^ Sg^What are the function3 of electrical organs in fish? 
% 

Competency 6 ' , * 

, Understand the» effects and interrelations of temperature, 
.pressure, salinity and other physical factors have upon fish. 
(Royce 118-142; Rounsefell 43-84; Tait - all; ifela and Laeva^tu 
chapter 2) . - ^ 



Study Qtiestions: 

1. How does temperature effect respiration, reproduction',' 
and larval development? ^ ^ . 

2. What effects dbes pressure have upon protein stifucture 
< and enzyme rate react jlons? 

3. What Variations* in osmoregulation are shown by marine 
organisms? • 
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C*diqpttt«aey 7 i . " 

\ Be able to deit(onstra.te a thorough knowledge of the^ relation- 
ship between "hydrography fnd fisheries biology. (Hela and Lae- 
l^stu-- all; Tait fall) ^ ' 

* Study Questions: 

1. How do currents/ waves, tides, and weather effect fish? 

2. What applications does "hydixjgraj^hic ^ata h^ve to the com- 
mercial* fisheries industry? 

. 3 J HOW does weathi^'r effect the fisheries of the open oceans,, 
coastal ajreas, and estuaries? 
4. What hydrdgrai^c conditions underly.th^ f luQtuations of 
abundance of many fish^ 



COApetenqy 




* Have3..^€^plete undersigning of the reproduction and early 

development of the American ay^ter and the Penaeid shrimp. 
(Royce 12'a-140; Rounsefeli 345-350, 365-374) . . 

Study Questions: ^ • ^ 



0 . 



1. How are the life-cycles of these two organisms similar? 
HoW do they differ? 

2. How dpes reproduction and early development of these two 
invertebrates compare to that 6t fish species ?uch as 
mack^rar and salmon? ^ . * ' 

Competency 9 . * ^ . 

Understand the growth patterns for several species important 
to tshe f ishteries industry. * (Royce 143-152) 

Stil^ Questions : 

. 1 . What is growth? 
2. What groups o£ marine orgS^n isms are characterized by 
"oontmudus" growth and W^at groups by step-^ise growth? 
How does the asymptotic growth of marine organisms differ' 
from t^at of terrestrial mammals?" 
4. How do endogenous and exogenous factors effect growth? 
^ ^^.S. What is meant by allometric growth? How does this differ 
from isometric growth? 
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"SOndeirsiand the use of annuli in the measur^ent of fish , 
•eal^ ai»d . otoliths in tlie determination pf growth r^tea, 
(Itoy*«/i52-159; RounSlgfell', fchapter 11)^ ' 

• •*/''• "/ J , * ■" ■ • <j • 

Study Qu^stioha: [ 

1.* Bai can this typ^ of data be applied to the study of fin- 
. and shell- fish populations? ' ' f 



Conp«tdncy 11 



( ./ 
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^^J^^yicnowled^eable of. the factors which are important to the 
dYnamics'of marine fisheries populations'. (Royce 164-183) 

Study Questions: 

1. Be able to define the terms:, habitat, role, 'nichS. 

2. How do these change as ah indiv^i^hial ages? 

3. What do the prefii^ps eury- and steno- mean? 

4. What is the difference between acclimation and adaptat|.qn? 
5] What Vi the difference bd^een vectbtial • and reproductive 

patterns of distribution? . , 



Competency 12 



Have an understanding of the age structure of ^f)opulaticins. 
(Royce 174-193; Lackey chapters 3, 5, 6> Rounsefell, chapters 
9, 10, 12) • . .. ^ • - 

Study Questions: t| - 

* 

1. Define the. terms'? cohort, natality, mortality. 

2. Wh4t are. the effects of year classes within the , structure 
of a population? . 

3. Be able to compare percentage oif survival v. relative age 
for a nuiflber'of pi^g^isms importantto marine fisheries 
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Cobpetency 13 * * ^ 

Understand the relationships between migration, recruitment, 
and •tock size. (Royce 196-217, 226-2^1; Lackey ch. 4, 7,^8, 3) 

Stud|r^ Questions: - 

■t ' . ' • 

1.. Be able to define the terms: stock size, standing crop, 
2^. for what fisheries would you uSe a direct count, a cor-V* 
relations of populations, or a marking metho.d in determin!^ 
in^ stock size? ' . . . ' 

3. How does migration effect ^t«ck» size? ^ 

4. What methods can lae used to characterize closely related ' 
populations? 

' "5. What factors effect recruitment? . * . " 

6. How doelb recruitment effect stock size? 

Goinpetency 14 . ^^^""^ 



Hav'e'a knowledge of how the factors of survival and mortal- 
ity effect, and in;fluence marine fisheries. • (Royce 231-242; 
Rounsefell 'ch. 9) 4> - . 

Study Questions: . ' 

b * • 

^ -^1. .How these cati be utilized as instantaneous rates. 

^2. How does natural ^nd fishing mortalities influence*^ catch 
^ curves? ' ^ 



Corape.tency 15 



-Be able to demonstrate a general knowledge of the us'e of 
yield models in the study of SnSr ine fisheries. (Royce 242-253:.= 
Lackey ch. 9, 10,-14, 15, 16, 17) 

Study Questions: ' ^ 

\ ^ ' 

1.. What are the basic characteristics of all fisheries model? 
• 2. Understand and be able to compare at lea^t four types of 
^ - fisheries models. 
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Competency 16 . ' 

Be able to present a 20 minute (Afcussion explaining and 
comparing past and jnodern fishing methods. (Rbyce 277-295; 
Iloansefell ch. 7, 8). 

Study Questions: . ^ ^ ^ 

.1. How.ha9 fishing gear change ovfer the, past 2000 ^ars, and 
what developments have lecKi to these changes? 

2. What are the principal fishing gears utili^zed today and 
where and for what species are these methods,, employed? 

'3. Ff0pare a sketch for gach of* tire following fish capture 
{nethods : * ^ . ^ . * 

ship ge5ir/nets 
otto-trc^Wl 

midwater (flying trawl) - ^ 
tangre-n^t/gilf net ^ 
purse, seine 

other * . • * ; . 

V bottom- dredge . ' / , 

^ longiine , * . 

Be prei>ared to discuss, explain, and Contrast theSe d*if*- 
ferent fishing methods onf^he basis, c^, type of fisheries^ 
^n which e^ach is employed, efficiency, man nfiwer, size of^ 
boat, special equipment, rigging, etc. ' 



Competency l7 " 



Know'^he ef fects of availability knd* geaiS "select ivity -vpon 
the ijtaniding stock and agi-atructurja . important fisher ie«^. 
(R6y<:e '218-221) \ . • , \ - 

K /? . ' . . \ 

Study Questions: ^ ^/ ^ ^ * ^ 

1. What factors effect availability? ' ^ 
12. ,Why are different kinds qf gear employW in the same 
" r: fishery? ^ ' ^ ^ * 

^ 3. What ^.s a length selection curve?. . . • 

Competency 18 - . 

Develop a 20 minute talk pn the Imoo^tant consideration of 
fisheries resource management. (Royce 314-343; Lackey ch. 14,, 24, 
25, 26) Rounsefell ch. 13, 14, 15) , ^ 
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Ccn^Umcy 18 (cpntinued) 

Study Qu4es(t ions : ' , « . .' ! 

What agencies in the U.S. ajre responsible for controlling 
>^---Wirine^f isheries? ^ , ' 

2. What Are the common juridiolLal divisions of U.S. coastal 
, waters? . • . 

3. What internationl laws cover marine fisheries?^ 

, 4. Whalj economic problems influence. fisheries management? 
, 5. What^Bocial factors influence the manag^Ipent of; mariiie * 
# fishpies? / /. ^ / 



Competency 19 

^Prepare a 30 m^hute ta]^!^ on aquacvitt«>re. This 'disTSuss ion 
should inclucie at leaj^t one fresh water -^two marine fishe spec- 
ies ^8 well as two invertebrate ^species presently under commerci&l 
cultivation. (Royte 255-275, 309-313; pardack, et al. r all; , 
Rounsefell x:h. 16) * ' . - 



Studyt Questions: 



1. What basic biological principles underly aquaculture prac- 
tices? 0^ * \ * * * 

2. What'^ basic characteristics must ^n .organ ism^*have to make 
it desixjable^ ^ot aquadulture? . • * ^ 

3. What are ,the economic aspects oiC aquaculture? . 
44.*Does a5iuacuH:ure represent a r^fcswaabl^e answer to the 

J 1?25q[^:9^s * growing* demand for protein? 



^ Competency 20 ' ^ ' ^ 

' ' * *• ♦ ♦ * , 

. ^ Be |>repare^i'. tcr discuss your opini(^ns on why the world^s 
^ q(cean3 will or will not be able to supply -the needed food^ resources , 
for the world's, gr^ing population.«r\ tErlich & Erlich ch. 5; 
^Murtl^cirxb. ^3; Bardach, fih. If Rounsefell ch. 6, ,7)*" 
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. ' . LEARNING PACKAGE 333 A 

• " • « / , , • 

• TONE PRODUCTION AND ARTICULATI9N 
(4 qtr. ,hr$,.) 

• ' • • ' ' » ' * * , ^ 

>r«requ1s1te: none . 

#t1ae'Est1nte:j)flrv4eeks 

Pr«-Ass)disiient:^S^Assessiiient topics for eadr specific conpetenqr 



7 ■ -T — 

Soectflfe Coy tony 

"I. -t. 

J. -:3 - V 



Topic 



Wind Instrument Tone Production 
Hind Instrument. Articulation 
P^^^lon^chnlques' . 



r 



School of Music ^ 
Currftulum Attainments 
Florida State Unlv^slt/ 
9/75 ^ 



■4- 




■■■•V 



I ERIC. 
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• MUS 333 A 
TONE pnpaiON AND ARTICUUTION (4 qtr. hrs.) 



ict1<fe: . 

s 



A basic knowledge of the concepts and teaching skills necessary for 
developing tone pi'oductlon and -articulation on wind and percussion 
, f nslTuraents Is a fundamental prerequisite for the iTfStrumental 
• , teacher. It Is the purpose of this learning package to Identify 
• and organize sound teaching principles and skills In these areas 
• for use In Imyviduallzed and small group Instrumental Instruction. 

The content has been organized An a mannerjtbat will enable you to 
' recognize the common principles of toroe/pfoductlon and^artlculatlon 
mon^ both wind and percussion Instruments necessaiy for effective 
Instruction "of heterogeneous instruroegtal classes. 

Specific Competencies 

I. -1 Demonstrates ind explains the fundauientals of tone production 
for the standiH wind Instrument!. / Relevant factors to be 

and holding position, effects of mouwDlece/reed, and methods 
' . : . of vibrato when applicable. ^ 

I. -2 Explains the «r.1nc1ples of articulation for the standard wind' 
Instruments .riRelevant factors to be Included are starting 



add stopping the tone, methods of tonguing, and performance 
of the -basic articulations. 



' ' 1.-3 Demonstrates and explains the fundamentals of performance for . 
the',standard percussion Instruments. Relevant factors. to be 
Included are holding wd playing positions, developing per- 
formance techniques, and tuning j^rocedu res v/hen applicable. 

fieneric Atf ^^^tfj'^' DeiSbnstrate knoivledge of Instrumental techniques 
through pl4y1ng of Instruments, Identifying acceptable teaching procedures 
dUgnosJng ^rfofmarjce problems, and prescrit^ng apprpprlate solutlops. 



\ 
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Topics for Assessment; 



-2- 



1.01 Demonstrate an acceptable procedure for assembling and disassembling 
each wind Instrument. 

1.02 Demonstrate the proper playing position for'each wind Ijistrument. 
^ oSdrlbe conmon errbrs In Wrl^t. hand and/or finger position which 

•might Impair the development of technlqujB ow'the Instrument. ^ 

1.03 Oelcrlbe a characteristic embouchure for eich wind instrument Including 
aiiC adjustments required to maintain consistent tone quality throughout 
extreme registers. Identify comnon elements of embouchure fprmajjo" 
for wind instruments. Describe teaching strategies for establishing 
and developing a characteristic embouchure on each. Instrument. 

1.04 Describe proper breathing procedures for wind Instnument perto";«l?^- 
Explain the physlaloglcal process Involved In Inhalation, swspenslop 
and exhalation of breath. Des<^^1be the .effects of « J* st^^ .^P®"' 

• and direction on tone quality and .Intonation, describe teaching ^ 
strategies for devfelo'plhg proper breathing andjbrMtli control. ^ \. 
Identify comnon pniblims of . faulty breathing wrtlcti are observable. 

1.05 -Explain ha/the >^i)luine of the oral cavity may affect tone juallty and 
Intonation on„a wind-instrument, Describe a.. teaching strategy for 
developing the open throat concept. . ^ 

Describe the'basic deslgnxharacterls ties --{size; shape, etc.)* of brass 
BKWthpleces and their eff^ts bn^,tone prbducti on. 




oescrlbe characteristic! Qj a quall^reed for both single and double 
reed Instruments. Descr'M procedures-#^elect1ng a reed and ad- 
justing ft for maximum pferfbnnahce and efficiency. , 
* " ' jfe 

•1 03 Identify four types of w1nd;1nstrutnent vibrato, and their use with , 
splclfic iDStruments. Describe arf apceptable concept of vibrato 
Inlerms of speetf, wddt^ and dIrectSbn of pitch variation. Describe 
teaching strategies ,for developl^^g each type of vibrato on appro- 
priate Instrument^.. » , 

1.09 Identify factors. i»h1cli cau«e W tone quality on each wind Instrument 
. a.dlagnostic oiieckllst of potential problems which may be observed 
^ 0^tlier vIsuaHy "or aurally. Prescribe procedures for correcting im 

problems. - • ( 

♦ l.io' D^nstratSVoper' fundamentals of tone production by producing a ^ ^ 
characteristic tone on' each wind Instrument (long tone, p ^p;. 



Assessment; • , 

p ■ . ■ . / ^ 

1. Writ^ exawlnatlon covering assessment topics with a minimum acceptable 
perfornancjB of 8056. 

2. Danonstrate Instrument assembly, proper playing position, and a long 
tone with a characteristic sound on selected wind Instruments. 

Specific Competency I.*-2; Explains the principles of articulation for the 
standard 'wind Instruments. Relevant factors tp be Included are starting 
and stbpping the tone, methods of tonguing, and performance of the basic 
articulations.' - *, ^ 



jaoici for Assessment; ^ 

€101 Describe procedures for starting a tone on brass and woodwind In- 
struments, relating to: ^ . 

(a) Tongue? placement In-releasing the brea1;h. 

(b) Use of consonant and vowel combinations In producing different 
artlq^latlons and register changes. 

• (c) SynchVonlzation of breath and lip tension. 

2.02 Describe the propter technique for stopping a tone on the varloEs wind 
instruments. 

2.03 Explain and demonstrate, the function of the tongue and breath in^ . 
performing staccato and legato articulations. 

2.04 Explain and demonstrate a<;ceptable techniques for performing slurs 4?n: 
(a) valved Instruments (lip and valve, siors) 

b J trombone (contrary vs. similar motion) . 



AC 



woodvflnd Instrtanents 



2.05 Explain tM function' of the tongue and breath 1)h performing the following 
special types of articulation: anchor tongul^ra," multiple tontjuing, 
accented tonguing Including forte-piano and sforzando. 

2.06 Identify qonmon articulation problems and prescribe effective methods 
for their correstlons. . ^ . 

Assessment: ' - . ' , 

1. Written exanlnatlon covering assessment topics with a minimum acceptable 
performance of 80%., 

2. Demonstrate satisfactory performance of basic articulations (slurs, 
jfcccato and* legato tonguing) jnd selected wind Instruments. ^ 
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Sp ecific Competency I. -3: Dertbnstrates andlexplalns the fundamentals of 
perroman^ for the standard percussion instruments. Relevant factors to 
to included .are holding and p1a(ying positions, developing performance 
•ttdmlques, 9nd tuning procedures when applicable.. 

Topics for Assessments ' . 

3.01 - 3.07 Describe desirable Instrument specifications &nd appropriate 
» implements as designated in the percussion outline. 

3.01 - 3.07 Demonstrate and describe basic techniques of performance and * 
-tuning procedures as tlesignated in the percussion outline. . 



3.03 



describe methods of rotating and performing both meii^ured 
unmeasured rolls. i 



Assessment ; \ ^ , 

4 * / 

1. ' Written examlniition covering. assessment topics with a minimum acceptabl 
performance of QOt. 

' ■ ' * ' y 

2. Demonstrate proper playing position, basic performaiifce techniques and 
proper tuniiHi procedures for Selected percussion instruments. 



Instruinent 



3.1 Snaire Drum 



3.2 



3.3 



Bas$ Drum 



Cymbol Tomtom 
a. crash cynibol 



.J . PERCUSSION OUTLINE 

jecifi cations - Implements 



Performance Techniques 



Tun1n( 




"tK~suspendiy~cymbol 



corresponding head 
specification 

Snare and strainer: 
design 



Shell si^e , 
head material 



Shell size with (J*-^ reconmended stick 



size 

drum stick 
nomenclature 



stick'grip and flaying lAdjusting head 



aosition 



and snare 



?3" coordination exercises \ tension 
(openen- closed) 



Size, weight and 
holding devices 



slze"anH weight 



types of- beaters 



rudiments: flam, drag, 
4-stroke ruff, 5-stroke 
roll, crus^i roll, multiply 
bOMnce* rol 1 



muffling (mechan«- 
ical and cloth) 



mallet grip and playing 



and retfaended uit^Josition 

(Piffling technique 
ge.ieral performance 
technique . 
including roll 



handle/strap grip and 
olaying position 
strlking^technique 
and damping 
special techniques: 
temolo, ^liss, 

fp cra sh >_ 

kiallet grTp and 



[Adjusting head 
I tension 

Imuffling procedure 



types^oT Ueaters 



c. 
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size' 



^ 



and recommended 
use 



"types'ofl)e'a7ers" 
afKl recomnended 
use 



playing position 
general performance 
technique including 
roU 

special techniques: 

J0lissj.fp^; t 

malTet grip 
priming, striking, - 
damt>ing and ro^ 
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rnstrowent 



Specifications 
Sizes (2) . 



Implements 



Percussion Outline, page 2 

■ — r 



Performance •Technlqi^es 



Tuning 



X? Small Concert 
a. Triangle . 



~ F.'TwBburTne 



type of beater 



beater grip an3" 
playing position 
general performance 

SiSgJ'if ife3a?ni roll 



~c7 I^tanets 



"STze an? Type 
(material and jingle 
design) 



] 



^e" 



"dTllairaciais 



r 



"e- BuTro 



■""5. "CTovis" 



TT.liobJbTock" 



Type ^aterialT 



Type oTTmple 
ment 



'type of beater 




■1 
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'types 0? Bieaters 



l?s?i¥Bnl"^P'^^^"9 

gsneral performance 
technique including . 
thumb and sli|k€ rpi'is. _j_ 
" playing position 

general performance 
_ technique including roilj 

general performance tech- 
_ nigue includi na rol 1 _ _ 
Implement grip, noTdlng 
anl playing position • 
geieral performance 

_ _te chn ic|ue__ j, . 

holding and playing " . 
■poiiticHi- 
geieral performance 

technique 

! Fo fdi rlf anF pi Jiying 
position 

geiepil performance 

_- _ I • te chn i_que__ . 

"holding and playing ■ 
position 

general performance 
t ^nioues 
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Percussion Outline, ^age 3 



Instrument 



Specifications 



Implements 




Performance Techniques 



Tuning 




rimba 
lophQQ^ 



Keyboard size 



"" c.^BelTs" 

d. Vibraphone 

e. Chimes ' 



3«6 Timpani 



types of mallets 



3.7 Marching Percussion 



V 
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c 



'KeyFoarJ size' 



t^pes of malTets"' 



Design, sizes 
(hierarchical order), 
Jiead material 
and type of tuning 
raechanisn 



types of mallets 



mallet grip (2&4) 
iftd playing position 
jeneral performance 
techniques on either 
instrument (two octave 
chromatic scale, txio 
iHajor scales and arpeagios 
for twojjctavesj. roili _ _ 
iTlTet grip, and playing 
position 

general performance 
tecKhique Including 
damping and pedal 
technique when a ppl i cable 

lallet grip and 
olayinj position 
-irticpation of 
staccato and legato, 
cross-sticking tech- 
lique, and rolls 
(^>and fp) 



tuning and- 
adjusting 
head tension 



llultiple percussion 
section (hierarchy ^f| 
Instrument selection) 
Shell size and head 
specification 
snare and strainer 
design, mounting . 
devices . 



types of 
sticks and beaters 



stick or nalVet 
grip and playing 
position 



tuning and 
adjusting 
head tension- 
tuning the 
section, 

muffling, snare, 
tenor" and Scotch 
bass drums 



u 
u 
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Utrning Activities ISuide: . * 

1. Read selectively from the references. 

2. Study articles' and pamphlets catalog/jed in the cumulative file 
- on Instrumental techniques, 

3. Read Vincent bJ^'s Embouchure anrf Atouthoiece Manual. • 

4. Read the Naval School of Hiisic Moodwind Manual. 

5. Stuiiy the manual -Percussion Ha tgHa.ls and Techniques.'^ , 

6. " Study Wd Reinhardt's thp Fncvclopedia of the Pivo:t:^ysten. 

7 Coraoile a notebook of technical Information for eachj^ 
4?!?™!* suaaested topics tQ be included. are: moutpece 

' ' ll^JTntl'en^crurrfrrSationT proper P-UyiWlt^SJL,..^ 
E113?J2 andstoDDinq the tonei relationship of the embouchure. 

. tong^uI?breM SeJ^^ a;d perfomance of basic articula- 
tions. s , . . 

^ing positions, perfomanwi techniques, and tuning vrtien 
afi>11cab1e. 

11 View video tapes of exemplary performances of basic techniques 
on each wind and percussion instrument. 

13. ■ PrSpare tifi teacii assigned lessons In tlie C.O.A. instrumental 
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Cirbne. Anthony J. ' Orchestral technlgu^of the Standard Percus^n . 
Instruments . Redwopd City, Californlai . Cirone PubTicajtiaits. 

Cfe^TifeU, Richard J. The Teaching'Of Instnimental Hiisic . New York: 
^ /jtppleton-Century-Crofts, 1969. ' ' 

FavkaSit Philip. The Art of Brass jFlaying.: A Treatise on the 
. Eorwation and Use of the Brass Player's Embouchure . tBlooroingtbn, 
Indiana: Brass Publications, 1962. ^ ' 

<Koftut» Daniel L. Instrumental Husic - Pedagog^y .^nglewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall ,"1973. ^ 

^ ; . ^ - 

Leach» Joel T. and Owen H. Reed* ' Scoring .for Percussion^aad the 
Instruments of the Percussion Section. Englewood Cliffs, 
Hew Jersey: . Prentice-Hall, 1969. ♦ ^" ' / 

Leidig, Vernon. Contemporary Brass Tecnlgues . Hollywood; CallfornTa: 
highland Music, I960. '■ 

Tlinm, Everett L.- The Woodwinds: Performance and Instructional 
Techniques . Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 19^4. 

General Refertnces 

^trey, Byron L. Basic Guide to Truwlbfet Playing. Chicago: 

M. M. Cole, 1963. . ^ ' ' . ■ 

Farkas, Phi Up. The Art of French Horn Playing; A Treatise on the 
Problems and Techniques of French Horn Playing . Evanston, Illinois 
Sunmy-Birchard, 1958. ^ 
^ . " ' ' ' ' ' ' 

Kleinhanmer, Edward. The Art of Trombone Playing . Evanston, Illinoisi. 
^ Suniny-Birchard, 1963. .. . 

- Leidig," Vernon. Contemporairv Woodwind Techniques r Hollywood,' 
California :<|Highland Hiteic, 1960. .. . 

• . ' ■ •**#.•'..' 

Putnik, Edwin.' The Art of Flute Playing , Evanston, Illinois: 
Sumny-Birchard, 1970. . _ - . ' ' 

Sawhill, Clarence, and Berti^ f^cGarrity. Playing and Teaching * 
Woodwind Instrumeirts. Englewood CI iff s , Mew Jersey- 
Prentice-Kail. 196>. • 
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'Sptnc^r," tt)1fM 6. - The Art af Bassoon Playing . Ev^nston, miitoU: 
' Sawiy-ptT^fth 195a. 

*S^r«nk)f, Robeft» ani- David Le^t. . The Art o» Oboe' Playing. 
;f^il^t09, Illinois: Sumn^y-Blrchard," 1^61^ 

v $te1ii»' Keith. The m of Clarinet Playing, £yan»tin, Illinois: 
.X' S»iil¥-B1rohard, ♦igSS; ■■ ■ 



Jitabblns, Wtl 1 1 aril H'. the Art of Clarlnetlstry. Ann 
Ann ArboVj>ubysherf, 1^6$. • • 



Arbor, Michigan: 



TBttv^Ttiy. Tte> air't ft^'^ajc-^phnna ' Pljyinq . Tyanston, Ullnols: 
. "$um/-B1.rchard. If"^^ 




. * UestphaV,^red^r1ck H. Guletejto. Teaching Woodwlnd^k/plute^ Oboe. 

ClariWt. Bal^xw. Sa<ioDfione . ^ Pubuguje.- Iowa, kto'. C. Brown, 1962. ' 
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LPJVEL II • 



'$TFR.492r) 



HEALTH JJAZARD? - AND • 

THE SURGICAL EXPERIENCE t 



Prerequisite: Level I j 

m 

^jne Estimate: 5 weeks 

Pre-assessmerdb^ See' individu^il moclules. 

■■ 4-- 



Modules 


L'fevel 
Cbnipetencies 


y ' Tonics 


lie- 12b 

n 

IIC-13a 


12.206 
12.207 

13.201 


Patient Environment 

and Safety 

^ * • 

Communicable p4sease^ 


i lie- 13b 


13.202 


Injury Control ^ «^ 

ft 


* ~ 

^ , Iirf-lSa 


19.201 
y 19.202 -J 


Care of the Surgical 
Patient 


IID-18a 


* ^ 1^.201 
18.202/ 


Blooji Tl^apy and €>os^t- ' % 
Operati^^ Cpmplicatiohs 


■ .ItD-20a 


#■ 

20.201 

* » 


Post-Hosoitalization Care 



... 'School of Nursing 

Curriculum of Attainments 
Florida State University . 
12/74 : 
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4920 ' • • v\ r MODULE TTC-12h 

V . /' ''}■_ 

Terminai Competency #12 ; Retjognizes normal physiological, 
.psych6»ocial and environmental requirements ^or maintenance of 
healtb for individuals o^" all. ages . 

# 

Preview: . A study the factor55 which contribute to^^saf^ 
patient eiwironment, incHidirig the ohysi cal , .chemicaX, psycho- 
social and microbial factors affecting ftl^e patient. 

I#eyel Competencies * ^ * ^ . 

12.. 206 'Given major hazards to patient safety in- the hosoital 

environment, identify and discuss policies, preventive 

actions, protective devices, and contingency .plans 

* fojT maintaining safety and for crisis situation^*. 

^^^^ 

12*207 { Given a list of commoi^microorga||isms r^ponsible 

' for nosocomial infect^L*, identify characteristics 
of the oi^anisms/ modflpoi^ transmiiision, anri pre- 
^ ventitre measures. Ii^Kude actions and environmental 

factors which encourage , and discourage the trcinsfer ^ 

* ' of microorganisms. 

Asse^sspient ... 
12.206 Oral discussion. * - . - 

0 

1-2.207 Written paper. ^ . . * 

♦ <^ • 

Learning Activiti-es 

1. Read selectively f rom 'ref e^nces . . ^ ^ 

2. '':^ Idgntif^ the' physica^# components of an ehvironment which 

promote safe functioning of the patient. 

y. Partibipate' in a* discussion on the osychosocial aspects of 
a therapeutic milieu. ^ ^ ' 

4^ present to a hypdth^^^^lifel group of head Wtses a list of the 
-factors to be ^considetfed. in the placement of newly admitted 
p^jtlentS into various rooms on a unit." 

5. Give examples of s^afety precautions to prefvent transfer 

of disease, in the hospital and in the home. - ^ 

6. Develop a ligt of/safety devices and policies for ^yyi 

' • paVient, and" 'then' add those devices and policies which, may 
be instigated for those patients who are unable to function 
safely for themselves, due to age, disability or eijiotional 
state. 

7. ' Arrange a -'ffbat^ital or' home sick' room with furniture, adjust 

the tei^erature and lighting, and provide ^asic safety 
^ #equirements for. a patielht. * , V " 
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8. Select one^of-the Sollovdng areas.* and complete an environ- 
^ mental safety assessment. Discuss the results with a 

cia's^ate.' ■ ♦ , " . \, / 

^..^^^ Operating Vuom ' Intensive Care Gni^: 

* " - ^ Delivery Room Labor room 

Hospital nur<=jery^ Pediatri^c .unit. 
Rooming In Obstetric Unit*^ 

9. List ahd describe ^ from the reference, Control of Communi- * 
cable 6ise^ses in Man y the rood^ of transfer of microorganisms 
from patient to patient. , • 
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.^Define the following ^terms: /i 

Reservoir 'Yspwii 



ty 



Virus 
Bacteria 
Antibody 
Vector ^ ^ 

Antigen , : 
Resistance - 
Medical asepsis 
Surgical asepsis 
Sterile 
Clean , 



Incubation period 

Endemic^ 

Epidemic 

Corjtaminated 

Carrier 

Spore ' . $ \ 

Incidence 

Isolation 

Reverse .Isolation 

Morbidity 



Contact 

Disinfectant 
- Antiseotic 

Infection 
'^Wc^rtality 

Susceptibili'ty 

Virulent 
- Pathogenic^ 

Toxins 

Cultur§, and < 
f ensitivity 



11. 
12. 

13. 



Attend seminar* on the control of infections. 

lAentifJ^ those patients requiring Particular protection 

f Jam infection iiue to decreased ability to resist, infection* 

orS^e to increased susceptibility. ^ 

Review the hospital procedures for isolation. (Refer 
Competency 17.214)^ ^ 



14. Read the hospital eyacuation and fire polities, and 



Disaster Plan. Determine the role of team meit4>ers during" 
an emergency . ^ 



References 




1. 



2. 



3. 



4.: 



Barker Janet . Adult and Child Care. C.V. Mosby,\ 19-73 



j^oe 
139^-146. 

Beland, Irene. Clinical Nursing . MacMillem Co., 2nd edition, 
"1970. Chapter 5, "The Control of Infections,." 110-149, and 
^ Chapter 6, "Defense gainst and Peaponse to Injury," 150-205. 

Benenson, Abram, editor. Control of C<»>muni cable Diseases 
ill Man, The American Pub life Health Association, 11th edition, 
1970. 




Brunijer, Lillian, et j fal . " textbook of Medical4Surqical 
Nursing . Lippincott* 2nd edition, 1970. 'T>r^nciples of 
Afffcisepsis and 'Asensiis, " 979-988. 
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' - . IIC^12b 

French, Ruth. The Nurse's Guide to Diagnostic Procedures ? 
McGraw-Hftl, 3rd. -editi 01:1, 1971. _ 

• • 

aplub, Sharon. "Noise, the Underrated, Health Hazard," 
W (May, 1969) 40-45. ' ■ - ^ • '. - ' . 

Gragg, Shirley and Roes, Olivet Scieji^if Principles in ^ 
Nursing , C.V. Mosby, 7th edition, 1974 • Chap, 31, .32. ^ 

Kretzer/ Marion and Engley, Frank. » "Effective Use of Anti-? 
septics and Disinfectants, •* TO^ (May, 1969) 48-53. 

Moidel, Harriet, et.al . Mursing Care of the Patient with 
M6diqal-Surqical Disorders . vMcGrav-H41j^,^,.--^71. - Chap. 5, 6 . 



10. Perron, Denise. •'Depri,Ved of Sound," A»TN {June^ 1974) 
1057-r059. • ' 
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492D ' . ^ MODUliB IIC-13a 

TeOTM^iitl CoBg^etency 'tlS : Knows the major health hazards to 
' inrfi^S^uals -and families throughout ^ the life cycle and the 
opid(^i«>J<^lt:al and preventive implications. 

Preview!* An introduction to cplnmunicatble diseases with 
r application of health maintenance and otomotion afct^yities. 



^wl Competency 



13.201 Given a common .comm^ni cable disease, Qevelop a plan 
for giving infoifmation to the ^family related to the 
signs and symptoms, method of spread and preventive 
measures . 

Assessmefrt ' ' < 



13.201 Oral discussion over situation. 
Learning Activities 
J,. * Read selectively from references. 

2. Select three of the following diseases: ^ ^ 
Turercul^sis t Infectious hepatitis 

. Gonorihea Rubella . ^ 

. SyphilUs Meningitis. ^ 

Tetanus Diphtheria ^ % 

3. ^or^ll three identifyi Occurrence, infectious^ agent , 
reservoir, mode of transmission', incubation period,^ 
period of communicabilit^, susceptiliility and resistance, 
an4 method of * control in )/riting. 

4. Select one of the three ooramunicable diseases and write 

a plan for giving information as stated in cpmpetency , 
,to a family you have had contact with^in the? Leyel I or II, \ 
amd/or; - 1 ^ . , * 

5. Select a disease most plrevalent irf day care centers and . % 
develop a brcJchure that would assist families in \inderstan(»ing 
the signs and symptOM and method* of sp^^ead of the disease. 

References . • - "^^W^ - . . ^ ^ ^ 

1. Burton, Lloyd and Smith, Hugh. Pub lic Health and C ommunity 
Medicine . Williams and Wilkins, 1970. ^ \ * 

2. Control of Ccgnmunicable Diseases in Man , ^ericaft Public. 
• Health Association, llth edition, 1970. , • 

3. Florida Health Notes . Published mctfithly by the Florida 
Mpartment of Health and Rehabilitative Services. 
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. IIC-13a 

Freeman ,^ Ruth. Ccynmunity Health Nursing Practice . W.B. 
Saunders, 1970. "79-7-198 / 386-39-7.. • 

Johnston, 60?^^ Essentials Cbimnuni cable D isease. 
C.V. Mosby, 1^?6F\ 66-77 and selectively. 

Wilner, Daniel. et!^al/^ IntrbdUcti^^^^ Put>lic ftealth> 
Macinillan, 6th eaitlon, ITTi: 303-334, "Control o£ 
Comnvini cable DiSjeases**. 
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492D M ODULE .IIC -13b 

• . 

Termin al Ccanpetency #13; Knows the niaior health hazards 
indiyiduals- and families throughout the life cycle and the 
cpidcmioJoq^ical and preventive im|<iicatio'ns . 

• Preview ; Introduction to injury control (due to accidents) 
cind c6ntj:pl m^arsures as a responsibility of all citizens* and 
all levels of government. ^ | ^ 

Level Cofupetency . - ^ - 

13.2Q2 Identify the major accident hazards for different age 
groups. Discuss injury control pjflgreuns. , 

Assessment . ' # 

13.202 Short answe^r quiz. 

Learning Activities \ : 

1. Read selectively from references. * 

2. * Attend seminar on epidemiology of accidents., 

3. Design a plan for safety education for a specific age / 
group and accident hazard. 

4. * Select two of the following resources^ fpr intormatipn and 

follow through either with a letter or interview tp^ 
obtain information regarding their g^fffety and injury , * 
control prograuns: 

m 

state 

a. Florida State^ Division oi He^alth, Bpx liov Pearl Strefet 
Jac)csonvi lie Florida. a ^ . \- 

b. State Traffic Commission* ^ ' 

c. Department of Agrj^^culture ■ ^ ^ " 

County • ^ , 

d. Board of Education, Schools of Leon ^County or your*., 
home county * . 

e. Leon Countfy Health Department (or your home county) 

f. Tallahassee Police Department • * 

g. Tallahassee Fire Department ^ • . . 

Other ♦ ^ 

\^ h. National Saf ety . Cojancil , Chicago, Illinois, for * . 

^ pamphlet on "Accident Fact^". 

•i.' Metropolitai^ Life Iiisurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, 

' " f ' New York, N.Y. "for statistics on accidents. 
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References 
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Anderson', C.L. Community Health . 2nd edition. Chapter . 2. 

Benenson, Abram. Co ntxal of Communicable Diseases in Man . 
American Public Ileal th Associjation. Latest edition. 

Dishon, Coileen.^^'Fireproof ing Our Children," Today * s 
Health {Jsmuary, . 1971) . 
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on, John'," Principle^ of Rublic Health Administration » 
edition; I. Chapter 29, '"Accident Prevention," 537-544. 



Monthly Vital Statistics Report .^ National Center for Health 
Statistics, USPHS Health Resources Administration*, Rockville 
Maryland. 

Proceedings of the ifhite House Conference orv Health , 
Nov, 3. agria 4, 1965, Washington D.C* Panel il Accident 
Prfevention, ^ages 468-492. % ' ' * 

Statistical Bulletin , Metropolitan Life . Insurance Co., 
October,. 1973. Internatj^ional Trends in Motor Vehicle 
Fatalities. . * , ' * . 
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4Sf2D ' • MiSDULE IID-19a • 

Terminal Caaipetency #t9 ; Correlates signs and symptoms^^'diagnosis 
aiedical and nursing intervention withNbiopathology^ of major * 
episodit: and expended health problems. \ \ ■ - 

Preview: The6ry, and principles related to nursing care of the 
adult and child who are Experiencing surgery. ' • ' 

Level Cpmpe;^encies 

19^201 Correctly answer at loast 80%. (3f the questions on an 
examination over^ preoperative^ intcaoperative and 
Immediate post-operative care. 

19.202 ^Prepare a pateint for surgery by dping preoperative 
Instruction, preoperative, medication, completing the 
preopera^tive checklist and r^ording in the nurse'? - 
notes. Accompany the patient to the operating room, 
participate ia the surgery accompany the patient to. 
, . recovery room and return to his room. Complete the 
• "Analysis Surgical- Experience" form. 

Assessment , • > - 

19.201 Objective quiz over enabling competencies' on Study Guide 

19.202 . See assessment of coirpetency 1.7 .208V Module IID-11^, 

iynalysis of Surgical Experience. 

r ! 

Learning Actiyities , ^ ^ ; . 

1. Read selectively "from rei^erences. ^ 

2. Complete Study Guide. on the surgical p&tient. Attend 
seminars on preoperative, intraoperative, ^nd - post-o perative 

V* care . ^ 

3. Read hospitml procedures related to p^j^perative skin 

' preparation, preoperative prejiaration sheet, and surgical 
skin prep. * - 

4. See Videotapes, "Preoperative Care** and "Postoperativ^ Care" 

5. Provide ^nursing assistance for preoperative and post- 
operative patients.' (Include adults and children) 

Obserye and participate in the^^ care of patients in surgery 
aind in the post anesthesia recovery room* 

Revie^^-pharmaciltDgy study guides related to preof^erative 
medicatiorts. - 

- ' . ' * • * , '^^^~^\ 

8. Review principles of sterile technique ,! including surgical ^ 
scrub, gowning and glovij^g, and changing^ a sterile dressing. 
^Module IID-17a) , . ' 
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• , IID-19a 
Refereneeff 

1. • Ballinger,' VlalLer, et.al. Alexander 's' Car^ -of the Patient 
-'. in Surgery ,' Mosby, 5th edition, 1972. . ^ 

Beattie, Edward.. An Atla3 of Advanced Surgical Techniques . 
W.B.- Saunders, 1961"! ' 

3. ' Beland, Irene. Clinical Nursing . MacMillsui Co., 2nd 

edition, 1970. Chapter 17, "The Requirements of Patients^ 
. Treated Surgically," 750-813. 

4. Blake, 'PJjorence, et.al . Nursing Care of Children . J.B. 

^ Lippincott, '8th edition, 1970. "Influencing the -Course - 
and Outcome pf^ Hospitalization, " 24-35. 

5. Brunner, Lillian, et.al . Textbook of Medical - Siirgjcal 

• Nuasing . . Lippincott, 2nd edition,, . 1970 . "The Preopera- 
tive Patient", 99-112; "Intraoperative Care"^, 113-127; 
"The postoperative Patifent", 128-157; "Operating "Room 
— Nursing", 989-T009. 

6. - Levine, Dale and Fied^Ler, June. "Fears , Tacts , and Fan- 

tasie^ About Pre- and Postoperative Care?" Nursing Outlook _ 
(February, 1970) ^6-28. , ' 

7 . IJealon , Thomas . Fundamental Skills in Surgery .; * W\ B . Sauhders , 
2nd edition, 1971. » , „ 

8. Petrilla, Madeline and Sanger, Sargay. Emotional Care of 
Hospitalized Children . Lippincott, 1972. 
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Sttidy Guide for the .Surgical Experience - Enabling Competencies 



- * 

'^Prc-onorativft "Critcf 



J 



\, j>ifforontiato-hot\/r'<M-( (Emergency nnd olorstivo '',urqory, anrl 
" **Mi*con maior and minor orocodures. . ^ ^ 



( 



Giye ^amoles of surgical procedures performed, for ^ach of 
foi}.owing purposes: 

curative- * 

diagnostic- ' ^ 

reconstructive- 
palliative- 



the 



State how the^e f^ctdrs may. affect a patient's ability to with- 
stand the stresses of anesthesia 'and surgical trauma: 

age- . ^ 

weight- / \ 

* w ' ' ' ; . * 

activity l^el- 

pulmonary , .cardiac, and renal function-* 



hepatic status- 



nutritional state- 



drug Jiistory- 



mental statys- 



IV 



ERIC 



162, 



ID-19a 
19.201 



Given' a list of diagnost;Lc studies which are usually ^done on 
preoperative 'oatients, briefly describe the information which they 
provide about the patient •s status:j^ . ; f • * . 

CBC- ^ ' * • ; • i 

SMA- ' ' \ . '\ ^ ' , * ^ 

urinalysis-' ^ ' ' * * 

ch^st film- . ^ • 

EKG- * ^ . ; 

pulmonary function studies-^ , , 

Identify preoperative* explanations and teaching which would' 
fatilitate the p^artient's post-operative recovery* i.e,, 4eefc) 
iDreathing and coughing exercises^ general orientation to trie 
surgical e^eriencJe. .Be able to role play the teachitig. 



-■■V 



Describe causes^ of fear and psychological stress for the. adult 

and the child having surgery .Identify responses whi-ch, i^he 

nurse may use which would en<::ourage exploration and* expression 

of preoperative ferars of a patient and/or his family. /State , ! 

how fear may increase the surgical Kisk: ' ' , , 



i 



J 63 



... . ^ , ^ 149 

' ^ .ID-19a 
^ ^ , \ 19.201 

Given -an operative' permit form, describe its purposes, both 
legal ar\d informational. 



4^ 



state the purpose of each o¥ .the followin*g preoperative orders: 
Pkin prepr- . . / , « 



NPQ after .inidnight- 

SS enemas until clear * . 

Chloral hydrate 0.5 gTn^,h^- % \ 

Seconal 50 ma IM* at 7:^ a\m.- ^ 

■;■ ' ■ * 

Vistaril 75 mg v. • ' 

^tropille 0.4 mg ^ IM on call to OR 

Pemerol- 75 mg ' ^ 



l^w^^ ^ pi'eoperative; chec)^list, state fche rationale of ^kch 
^ jhent ' \^ 



/ 



State the ration&le for redwing external stimuli after 
adininistratioh of the first preoperative medication.^ 
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. ' ' ■■ ' ' . iD-19a. . 

. . i" .-• «. - * fL9.201^ 

Intraoper a tive Car^ ^ • 

11. \ Identi^*y the ro^'es uf the professional nurse as a^.memlDer of--^ 

* . , the sv^rgical teSm. #^ * ^ . - ^ Ij/. ^ 

* 'll. tdentify •safety measuref used in the operating room to nrot$^|p^ 

^ a patient f rotn B^Jteical , iftechanical, chemical and jDacte^xologl''- 
cal in'lury... 



13. .Identifvf the n^mes and uses* of ' basic surgicaU instruments . 



* * » # ^^^^ J^L, 

14s List tMpes of anesthesia (local, regional,, general # ^?antaiTfes* 

and edifUdvantages -'of each ,| and -the ration#tl^for *«Te selection . 

* of-s^^cific types for various oatients^ c V 



f 



15. iCaftfy the. stages of ahesthesia and the .observable signs of . 
eacfir , stage . , ■ ' 



ERIC 
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ID-r9a 
19.201 



16. Identify .the J.a'ywl of the abdominal cavity apoarfent at surgical - 
• ' openinq and closuro. ./ ' ; ■ ' ' . 



1 



17. Describe n9nnal gross anatomical structtires of the thoracic /> 
abdominal, and pelvic regions and their relationships to one 
. itnotheil. /( ^ 




Post-operative Qare 

18. Giuan the following li^it of initial assessments (including 

observations)- to be made of the patient -when he is admitted to " 
* ^ the recovery room, state the rationale .for each:^ 

level of consciousness-* * • . * 



• skin color- 
TPRand BP- 




reflexes* 

aunount and type of drainage- ^ • \^ 

location eOid type of tubes- . « * . . 

.type and amount of tv infusionl- 

presence of respiratory devices (airway, 'ando tracheal tube, 02» etc.) 



ERIC 
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19. 



/ ' r;i52 
* , ' - . ID-19a ^ 

19.201 

Descrit^ the pat^|[pnt*s behavior as he goes through the stages C>f 
recovery from anesthesia. 'Identify special precautions to be 
taken when certain anesthetic agents have been used. ' 



. ' 20. State the criteria used to assess the patient's need for pain 
medication in th^ recovery room and during the later oost- 
operative perioc 




4 . 



21. Write a sample of ntirsing nbtes. for a patient returning to 
his room from the recovery room. . • . • 

- , . / V > . . , 



22., S^ate the rationale for early post-op||ratiye ambulation.' 



23. Describe tke post-operatiye assessments and actions in relation 
to maintenence of nutrition and excretion and os^enation. 
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492D . . ~ f MODULE IID-18a' 



r 



Terminal Com{>etency #18 : Recogni?es abnormal signs and symptoms - 
inclu<^i>g congnon diagnostic test results, cind init^iates appro- ' 
priate action. . ' • 

Preview t Identif xbation of the implications for nursing care, 
presented by \>ost-operative' patient^ complications, 

« * 
LerveJ, Cprngetencies . . * . 

18/20i Given signs and symptoms expefiencftd by liatients 

- receiving t^lbod copiponent therapy r identify the, types ' 

* . Qf. teactiohs. S^^e the priorities for^ nursing actioa 

Nahd the, rationale. 

18/202 ' -Given patient ''si t^ation%,. identify the^^ signs and symptoms 
^ of. these post-operative complications: hemorrhage, ^ 

^ artelectasis , wound infection, evisceration , ^and ab- 
' dOTiinal distention andviTjit^stinal obstruction. Discuss 

^ . the initial nursing interveritior\,.. , 

Assessment ' ' \ . : ' . ^ , ^ »' 

16.*'201 Objective quiz. ^ 

18.202 Discussion of patjient situations. 

' Learning Activities v , ' %\ 

1. Read selectively ffdm references. * ^ 

2. Review yideotaipe^ '•Postoperative Care". . . . 

•3. CoiTOT^e*- t^e ia^e^gz^^ "Recognising Early ^ 

' ,0.. 'signs of 'Internal Herforrhac 
». . ^ * - ■ • ' 

4. R6vleC/ Enabling Competenfcies Study ^uide for the surgical 
p^ietit. Module IIDTl9a. ^ ^ , ^ 

'5, Obsfery^ abdominal and* thoracic suf^ical procedures and ^ 
/ .ideiftify factors wfii>ph might contribute to postoperative 

* pati^'nt problems, l.eV mamipulatioa, p#sitionii>5, blood 
^ibssv type of anesthetic agent. 



6.. Pro-vide; postoperative car^ for patients' of various Ages in . 
. * the recbv.ery room- and clinical JdiVisions . ^Note assessments 

ai:id interventions -which' would prevent'^ seriSu^ postoperative ^ 
' complications.- * ' ^ ' ' : 

' ^ ' \' ^ ' ' - ' 

7. l^-sten to audio 'tape, "Intjarview with the Direct6r of • 
the Leon County Blood 'Bajik".' Npte tpar^ttcularlj^ th^ factors, 
' which nrphibit the' legal dpnation of'^loodv the p^dced\jres 

for collecting and /storing' blood,, ,an'd the' financial- ^aSpects^ 
. of blood component therapy^ ^ . ^ 

• ' • • - - /• 

• • ♦ * * • 



8. Attend a seminar on types' of, blood reactions. Spend obser- 
,vation perib^ at Blood Bank. * ♦ 

9. ' Observe an intravenous therapy 'nurse administering blood. 

note the^type.of equipment used,., safety precautions taken, 
,^l>d ,d|Mirting done. Discontinue J^ood therapy. 

10. Look at, the charts, of patients receiving blood component. 

, therapy. Record' diagnosis , type of blood co.mponent giveli, 
• ♦ and patient reaction therapy. 

References - ' ' ^ *• 

' ^ i * . ' 

1. Auld, Craven' and West. "Wouhd Healing'," Nursing '72 ^ 
(October, 1972) 36-40. 

2. Bardicks, Ratherine.* Patterns of Shock,: Implications for 
\ Nursing Care . Chapters 5-8. * ^ 

3. Brunnex, et .al . Teittbook of Medical-Surgical Nursing .. • ^ 
J.^. Lippincott, 2nd edition, 1^70. 

JN\ ; • . . . 

4. Child, Judy, Douglass Collins and Janis Collins.- "Blood 
Transfusions," American Jqurnal of Nursing (5?eptember, 1972) 

. 1602-1605. • A ' 

5. Collart, Marie E. and Janice Brenneman . "Preventing 
Postoperative Atelectasis," American • Jou^n/l of Nursing 
(October, 1971) .1982-1987. 



6. 



^^oidel, et.al . Nursing Care^ of the Patient with Medical- - 
Surgical Disorders . • McGraw-HiH , 1971. 146-155.. ' , ' ^ 



7. Moore, F.D. "Blood Transfusions: Rates, Routes and Ilaiards 
Cursing Clinics of North Aineyica (June ,,1^66) 



8*. Parsons, M.t* and G.J^ Stephens. "Postoperative Compli- . 
; cations: Assessment and Interventiory, " . American Journal of , 
Nursing (February f . 1974) 240-4. • 

9./ "Shocks Different Kinds. . .Different ^Problems," Nurlsirig '74 
1974)''43-7- ' ' 




deone, F.A. ^ShQck," American » Journal of Nursing • (ffune , 
L$l56) 12&6-1294, . • ♦ ' 

11. , Sun, R.I,.^"Trendelenllurg's Paeition in .Hypoy.cM^mic ShofckA"" 
. ' AmeriCcm-^urnal of Nursing (September-, 1971) . l758'^1759 . 

1/4 -"Symposium on Surgical Infections , '''" Surgical • Clinics pf , ' 
' ''^Nbrth America (December, .1972). 

13. Wiley, Ley. "Staying AheaS of Shocit," Ni^sxng ''74 (ftpri^l, 
1^4) 1927. 
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MODULE I ID- 20a 



Tormina] Co/nbetenc^ #2 0 : • identifies rehabilitative needs afid 
proviilps indicated nursing assistance. / 

preview: Identification of need for home visit for surgical 
patient and development of teaching plan. 

\ • / > 

Level Competency ' » / • 

^ . ^/ 

20.2(01 Giveii adults and children who have had surgery, 

d§t*Vmine the need for a post-hos{>it9rlization visit 
:and, write objectives for the visit y Matke ai)d evaluate 
the visit if possible. / 




Write a plan for post-^hospit^lizatioiv rehabilitation 
visit for the patient you Wed for 19.202. Include 
objectives fbr home visit/ and initial patient teaching 
prior to disdhargre. Discuss plan with faculty member, 
prior to visit and disctiss results after the visit. ^ 



fnin g' Activities 

1 * ' ' " • 

iReacl selectively from ig||f erences'. 

^. Attend seminar on the home visit. 



^^31 Participate in a t^am Conference on a surgical if loor, and 
^ ^^det^rmine-- criteria for a. fdlow-rthrough visit for a surgicail 
patient.. * * ^ 

4. :yak'e part in rounds^ on^a surgical floor and/or listen, to a 
report at qhange of shift on a surgical floor, antf*make a 
list of patients who wduld benefit from a home visit following 
discharge. Eist criteria for the visit. 

'5. Hake a theoretical list six patients (thrfee childrm) 

Who have liatd differeiit Kinds of surgery, and identify nursing 
'assfistance for >a post-hospitalization viSit^' * \ 

► ,6. ^Spend* at. least one <fay in a physician's offi-ce observing 

postoperative .check-ups. Discuss your , experiences In a senvinar, 

* References ' - ' • - 

' Ip# Le.aky,' Cobb 'and ijpnes. Coinmunity/Healthr Nursing . Chapter 6. 

"The Community Health ^^^r^e and Communication." ^ ^ > 

'/ 2. Matheney, luth. yundamentfals of RdtientrCentered Nursing ;, 
. Cha»er 15. 
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IID-20a 



GUIOELINRS FOR IIOMp VT$IT - .«5.URniCAL FOLLOW-UP - Competency -20.201 

'PURPOSE.: ' To assess the iegree of%rogress the client has made in the 
hc»ne environment since hospitalization. (See ^Analysis of 
- Surgical Experience", 19.202) 



1. 
2. 
3. 



*pbtain the client's consent to make the visit. 
Secure specific address and phone number. 



\ 



5. - 



6. 



7. 



■^Plan with the. client the date ajid time of the visit. Visits are 
to be made in the "daylight hours" unless^ approved by the faculty 
consultant. ^ 

If for -some reason, the visit cannot be made as planned, the 

client should be notified as aoon as possible and the visLt 
rescheduled. 

Wear uniform with bigbwn hose, casual shoes and no cap, 

^m$ visits should be ma^e within a week of the, client's hospital 
discharge. *^ 



s: 



No nursifig care activities should be p^rfonnedWn the'^hbme 
setting. If nursing needs are identified that are of a lif^ 
threatenitig nature, the client/feunily should be advised to notify 
the physiciam. If the needs identified are not*^ of a life 

threatening nature, students should see their faculty cpnsul^tant 

*as soon as possible. • ^ , 

Faculty consultemts will -not routinely attend students on home 
visits unless ^requeste^. 



Zi'^rl * i'KA T;vh ^'hkck list v 
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' permit s\^r d and wit .^Tss^ A 

to Dr. «»niJ Aim luM J » ^ ! ^ • 
/ . prior tr qi 

CBC done 



4SiOS|»Xt.il qown / 
Lipstick removt/j i 
Fingernail polish ^i/^c^v^ji^; /^-^ 
Bobby pins re^v^^T : . 
Dentures removed ' 



Contact lenses rie»<j,Wd 



Jewe\ry 

Valuables ^otS,ed 
V location 




IBM cards' U5) in 
chart babk 



* Ad^resso^graph pl^te on c 



VOR STERILIZATIoK PRCXrXDURh 



^ * Sterilization permit sig^rxed, 
and witnessed, on chatjt 

• • . . FOR 11.ECTIVE A.b\ 



VES 


NO 








1 



























































Skin prtM' done by_ 
Che. ki d T>y 



're- 



Given by_ 



^ Timi> vended 

or ^ 
roley insertvid 



BP 



TPR 



Triple identif icdtioo of f)atlent 
by 



to. P. Versorviel check O.R. "Call slip* 
with bed ta<j, ^identa-wrist band and 
veirbally with patient . ) 



FOK CAESAREAN SECTION Sign i nitials m bo x 



Papers signed ^ witnessed 
and notarized 



R^i 4/74 




yVIdenta-wrist bands made 
out and on chart. 

K 

leselman checked: 
- one full tank^ plus 
pne half, or ir&re, 
illed. . 
Rcg-HI^ac suet i on • 
CdthetfejNs ♦?5-#8-#10 
Infant an^- premie 

Manc«neter ^#ater leve;. 

at , . % 

Bulb Syringe 
K^tal Sc6jpe 





NO 
























1 
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' OPERATr/E PERMIT 

- ^ mm 



PM 



Date \ime ♦ AM 



!• I authorize the, performance upog 



V 



of the following procedure \ ^ 

' d procedure) 



to be performed by Dr. 



^» I ^»nsent to the performance of operations and procedures in w 

additlori'to or different from those now contemplated, whether or not 

arising from prcaontly unforeseen conditions, which the above-named 

doctor or his ..Si>ociatcs or assistants may consider necesjsary or 

advisable in the course of the pfdcedure. ^ « 

I consent to the adinijii5:tV€:M;^3on of such anesthetics and/or di^nostic 

< 

procedures necessary or advisable by the physician responsible for this 
service. 

^» I* consent to the disposal by hospital authorities of any tissue or 

parl^ which jnay bo rcinoved. 
5. • The natujte and purpose of the procedure, possible alternative 

roothods of treatment, the risks involved, and the possibility of -ompli- 

cations have been explain'fed to mc. No guarantee has been given by 

ar.yc; at? tc the results that may be obtained. 

*' , . ' • . 

Signed . , - 



Wi -ne:.'; 



Coments: 
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Policies on the Use of Juries 
In the 

Curriculum, of Attainments 
Principal <;6ncept . 



s 



The principal coiwiept of) the Curriculum of Attainments is that 
degrees are ^awarded on the b«is of attainments certified by faculty 
juries without; regard to the pnount of time or means by Which the 
attainments are metf Thus, trte COA provides the unique element of 
separating instruction from jrvaluation in the^ educational process. ^ 
Therefore, the jUry in the^^OA certifies that scholarly standards have 
been maintained under the separation of Instructibn and evaluation. 
The major function of the jury, then, is tor*forrtiulate r^eliable and 
val assessment tasks. with explicit performance standards for generic- 
level attainments which reflect the desired outcomes of an -educational 
program., 'The following policy guidelines are set forrth on the use of 
juries in the COA by the. COA Project Advisory Coi^nittee. 

Policy #1 - Jury Membership ; A jury for the certification of a generic- 
level attainment will consist of the following: 

1) at least two departmental or prograrr^aculty members (or 
qualified instructors) one" of whom is.a speicialist in the 
content area or skilLarea tb be certified;^ *\ 

2) o|ie practicing professioaal or lay auttiority from outsidfe 
of the academic, domain who^ poss^ses competei;ice (as determined 

/ by the appropriate department TeView coimiittee) in the applied 
knowledge of the discipTtne; . ' 

3) when applicable, a representative. from a student's declared^^ 
^ minor field--in graduate programs only; 

^4) a ma^^imum of four indiVidualsVnclud^g the practicing profes- 
sional v^ll participate in voting on a given member's jur^ 
exartiinati<^; ^ ^ * ' 

5) ^ mentors *wi 11 not sefve as voting members of juries ,^ but may ^ 

br present during a jury ex^arainafion to serve as a mediator , - 
I or interpreter. * . - . ^ 

Exception^ regitrding use of outside practicing professionals :' 

Wien a^ufficient supply of' qualified practicing professionals 
.cannot be found within the local" area, or when insufficienl. 
monies are available for Ithe-payment of per diem or /honorarium 
for participation on all 'juries' for all ^^udents in;a program, 
•th» generic attainmeats comprising the program must .be inspected 
at least once ppr^^e^r by a qualified praqtitioner Or lay ^ 




. authority^ A practitioner njust also witness a jury session 
^ . for. at least 'fiy<| individual students. Wheh a practicing 

professional or l^y authority is unable to serve oii a Jury 
» (e.g. a no^show), a departmerAa] faculty neiriber must serve 
\ trt Ms/her stead in order that a Jury always consists of * 

«t least three iqemb^rs* . ; * ... ' 

.* * ' * - . • • ' . 

^ Faculty members who serve as, substitutes for the practicing 
profjesslonal or Ijay authorrty shouTd- demonstrate profession?! : 
experience Whlch^ includes 'significant coiilact with practicing 
professionals through previous employment, sunmer work, or 
consulting. A list of faculty members who will ^erve In this 
capacity will be subrpitted to the* COA. Project ^tommittee in . 
>^ care of Dr* Joe Gross! ^ght. Chairman for the 1i975-76 aca-demic 
' year. However/ this^rocedure should be the except f on, < not 
tJie rule. . ' . - ' x^ . 

Policy^ #2 ■ Studeat Records ; . The tttainiWnt-basW transcript wtll cdrrbain 
the names of at least two faculty ftiembers and one practicing professional^ 
.ascribed to each generic attainment (exceot in cases when a faculty member 
stifcstitutes^for.a practicing professional^. Therefore, three names will 
always apprar on the attainment transcript denoting the certification of 
a •generic att^lnnient. The attal^iirfentN transmittal form sent by^the mentor* 
to the registrar will, contain signatures of those individuals who served 
oh a ^t^dent's Juiy for eaS:h» generic attainment.. \^ 



Policy #3' J^ublic Reviev^of Attainments and Their Standards :\ The attain- 
ments corner 1 si ng> the program, assessment techniques used by juries^nd 
sfandar^ls for performance will be open to departmenral and public reviefW. 
Members 6f the faculty or th# public ii^y observe a, Jury examination upon 
permission securecjl from the student ugder. examinatibn. 

Policy #4^ Standards for Attainment ;.^ Minimum or su-fficient standitds for 
performance are established through the process of arriving at consensus , 
• among several competent professionals^ , Eff^yg^shqulisJ be maintained to >\ 
include as many departmental faculty members^R possibly in the jury 'pro- 
cess. Plurality of'membershipMnsures attaTnnfent validation through! a 
dtversitytof members. Furthermore, a reasonable continuity -of membership 
jamortg JuHes should.be maintained in subject matter areas Jto insure con- 
sisfancy and re-liability of standards among juries. Finally, ^ jury wijl 
examine studehts. only on subject content or skill are^is consistent with 
the statement erf attainment. < * ' ^ 

Policy #5 - Grievance : - Students may appeal a- grade awarded ^y a jury 
through normal- -grievance ^procedures already existing -within tn§^<:onvention 
academic program. 1 . ^ ' I 



Poll£y 16 - Assessment Techniques; . The spirit of the COA holds that 
^d%iic Uvel attainments are assessed directly. Thus, $tudeot performances . ^ 
reflecting generic attalnpertt will Inevitably^ tnvcilve coinpl£x" cognitive and r 
psychomotor skills. ,Jhe re fort, multiple assessment technics are" encourage<^. . 
for the 'demonstrst4 oris of each genertc attainment. These inSor1flc\ude -the # 
follOMlrtg:! . ' . • ' 

1 . Oral exams ^ ^ 

i. Essays 

3. , Demonstratioas ~ . * 

4. Ponfollo . ' ^ 

5. Objectively- SCO red tests ; ' ' ' 
. 6. Anecdotal recoijpis , . '"'^ 

7. Supervisor ratings . ^ 

' 8. Cfitlcal incidences j , ,: 

9. Attendance, punctuality 

10. Unasslgned achievement which denote attainment. 



P(oiicv #7 - Gradii 



tding r the foligw'ir>g griding poJicy'was adopted aW sancttoned 

earlier, after discussion witlpCOA. mentors and the Dearf-^f Faculti^sv (See • 
attached policy st||pment.) ^ 



i 
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The fo11ow1n| grading policies for COA progrags are posed after 
0fi having consulted with mentors * and faculty from each program and represent 
|>oth a synthesis and a consensus»for both existing and planned grading 
practices, ^e. poll cles/ar'e as foil ow's: 



Grades Awa n 
by juries 
attainments 

grading practices in .the conventionar program, S'Or I. grades may 
be used^ For iury evaluation In graduate pnJgrams. 
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. V 



CPA' Grading .M Icy 



. A, Bi -or I CJncomplete) grades will be awarded 
)C performances, demonstrating terminal or exit 
required for the degree. Consistent wi|h prftent 



1) ' That. a B'i^el performance represents a minimum,, 
standard for proficiency and this performance is 
• comgarable to vB performances in similar assessment 
situations In %he cbnventlonal curriculum.* 

\ ^ \ 

2K That the A gradeifrepresertts a superior performance 
. and is equivalent to a simiVar performance standard * /* 
"in analogous assessment situations in the conventional 
'/^ / ^rriculum- (when thfe 'analogy js appropriate). • . ^ 

Policy o n Trialsi ,^^ A student maybe allowed to 'stand for the / 
first jury. ex«m for »an- attainment at lea^t twice in order to 
earn an A g^ade". However, in jury, exams for 6ach' subsequent, 
attainment, only one jury 'performance will be permitted to 
earn an A grade.- *If, fblloviing tf;^ initial jurjr jreview, a 
student does^t tlemon^trate the level of proficiency recpired 
Ibr a B grade oo an attainment on the first trial , he/she,4«/ill 
be dwarded^a grade* no, higher Wian a B on reexamination of that 
attainment.' . ' • ^ - 

♦ 

1) Since the first examination befoci} juries is an 
^ ^ unfamiliar and, perhaps, an Mnti mi dating experience 
whitfh may impede maximum performanc^ the. opportunity 
for retesting on the first attainment without penalty 
- \ is deemed, fair* • X^^is procedtire also provides f6r; 
studen^ts an indication of the pei^formahoB standaV^ 
' ^ reqaired for. an A grade ^and i^Dr-juri^es an opportuntty 
to establish consensus when sublet Ive appraisals are 



2) The-.pos4^on is that A grades iri the;JCOA should 

ricpresent an^ outstanding p^fbrmance in a "first) ^ 
. attempt" testing situation. This p^jjcept parallels 



rERlCr • 
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... the ^piSedomlnant grading policies In the conventional 
curriculum where ^11 grades are based on first- trUT 
performances. Tjhis procedure will. facilitate^ aii ^ 
Interpretation of the A grade by future admissions , 
officers or eflipToyers. HoweverY'Secaute^of the time- ^Sj^. 
. varlabH nature of the COA, an exact anilogy cannot . ^ % 
\ • be made. A further issue to consider once the program 

- . ^ and learning resources ha Ve been firmly established 

and assessments standardized, time' limits could be 
imposed In which tO[ earn an A grade. This would 'provide 
aiflotivation force Ifor students to sustain productivity. 
. ^- . 

'HI. Retroactive Assignment of letter Grades to Learning Package and ' 
the Computing of a Grade Point Jive rage. , As learning packages * 
.are completed satisfactorily in the process*' of preparing for h 
the demonstration af 4^erminal attainment *a grad^f S Is 
* assigned. • A student is allowed to stanfl for a jury when all 
learning packages for a terminal attainment are completed. 
Following the jury exam on a terminal attainnAnt, the letter 
t> grade (I.e. A, B, etc.) indicating the level ^^l^erformance is/ 
retrq^etiVely assigned to eadf preparatory leaning package 
leading to the attainment!«*fTherefore, the grade point average 
is jfetevtfhined by dividing the total credit hours -taken' in learning 
a^liackages by the^auality points earned from the letter grades 
retroactively a^imied to them. Should a stgdent transfer out 
of the COA programme the conventional pj-ogram or shoQl^o student . • 
drop, out of^cnool .prior to a terminal jury assessment, the gfrade 
Of S .remains on the transcript for those learning packages 
compl feted. . ^• 

ly. Withdra^vals. A WO grade Is assigned to each learning package *. 
in Instances where a student fomfially 'withdraws from school ~ 
before "completing a learning package for which he/sfie has 
previously registered; , . " ... 

Y. ' AppeaU . Normal grade, appeal procedures' apply; to COA students • 
just as in the casB'of conventionaWtudents.^* 
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CURRICUtUM 

OF, 

ATTAINMENTS 



< • ' CODE 

C- COMPETENCY 
M« MODULE 



COMPETENCY . 
ASSESSMENT 
PROCEDURE (MMDt); 

1 ■ dnBoaitntioo 
2* vvrktes euay 
S'ob^ectiw ten 

4 * oril euBi 

5 * portfolio 

6 ■ aaecdoul records 



Gn^f System 



A-4 ^, pu. 
B*3 q pts., 
02q.pl*. 
D-i q. pli.4 
F-0 q. p(s. 
*l-0 q. pts. 
P-O q. pu. 
S-0 q.^pt*. 
lM>q. pU 
W O q. pit. 

WD-Oq pu. 



ExceUrnt 
Good 

Avrrifr i, 
Barely Pasaing 
Failed « ^ 
Incomplete 
Pasted 

Satisfactory t 
Unsatisfactory 
Withdrew 
Paaraig 

Withdrew with 

Drfn's 

PermissKm 



CLAJSSIFICAtlON ^ 

1 0- Freshman 
20- Sophomore 
so-Junior 
40- Senior 

ff-Befmning Gradoate 

,5 2- Advanced Graduate ^ ' 

6 1 - Post High School 
■Special • 

62- Post Baccklaureate 

Special 



pODE 



' M, 
M 
H 

M . 

M 
M 

M ^ 

. M 

M 
M 



M 

M. 

M 
M 



iloune 
Prefix 



NSC 
. NSG . 
^ NSG 

NSG^ 

NSG 

NSG. 

NSG^ 

I^SG 

l^SO' 
i^SG * 



N§G 
NSG 
NSG 

NSG^* 
NSC 



jrse 
dumber 



A4S^ 
^91 
■ C491 
D491 
EA91 
\ 

A492 

B492 

C492 

'D492 

^ E492 
F492 



FALL QUARTER 1974 
'(JUNDATN CONTMP NURS 

INTRO .PATIENT CARE 
INTRO NURSING PROCESS 
INTRO HEALTH ASSESMT 
INTRO HEALTH ASSfiSMT 



G492 
H492 

J492 
K4S12 



•See Attached Tenmnal Competency Sheet 

DESCRIPTION OF COMPETENCY AND 



MOtiui 



ULES 



LTp^ASS^h 



WINTER QUARTER 1975 
PROF .ROLE DEVEtofMENT I ■ , - 



COMMUNICATION & PERCEPTION 

LIFE cycle' ADAPTATIONS 

HEALTH HAZARDS' & SURGtCAL EXPE&IENCE, 

PROCEDURAL DEVELOPMENT I } 
PROCEDURAL DEVELOPMENT IX * i . . 

' -SPRING QUARTER 1975 
PBfi^^SSIONAL ROLE DEVELOPMENf , 
COMMUNICATION & PERCEPTlOf^ IT ' \ 
HE!!IlTH' ASSESSMENT II ^ 

^Rn:E?TS of REHABILITATION 

' Ibiopath episod ill I * * 



•COMPE- 


Quarter Hoi/n 




a 
i 


TENCY 


Date 








-m 
n 


NO, 


Begun 


Passed 




Grd. 


t 


1.8,12 


9/20 


10/22 


2 ' 


A. 


1,2 


rL6 










3,4 


L.8,12 


9/20 


10/23 


2 


A 


1,2 


L 16 










3, A 


>,8,12. 


9/20 


11/8 


2 • 


A 


1,2 


13, IS' 










3,4 




9i20 


ll/7 


2 


TO 
D 


1.2- 
3,A 


♦,7,10 


9/20 


11/15 


2' 


B 


1.2 
3,A 


1,2, A 


Y 

im4 


2/11 


. 2 


A 


3;a 


0,10. 


11/14^ 


^2/21 


2 


B 


1.2 


■ 11' • 










3^A 




ll/l4 




2 


A 


1.2 
3. A 


l\i3 


11/14 


2/13 


\2 ' • 


B 


1.2 




0 








3, 


V 


11/14 


2/2l' 




A 


1.3 


,16,17 


11/14 


2/28 ' 




A 


1.3 




Y , 
. 2/26 


4/28 


2 


A 


1.2 
2.S 


),10,1] 


2/26 


4/2a 


2". 


B . 


t 




5/12 


2 


A ^ 


1.2^ 








2. S 




3, A 


14,15,1 


9 2/2^ 


) 4/2^ 


B 




P. 18 


2/26 


V8 , 


2 


i 


1.2 

3,4' 



MENTOR OR 
JURY MEMBERS 



PAULINE M. MYKES 
PAULINE M^ HAYN^S 

« 

. FAULIHE M. HAYNES 
PAULINE M. HAYNES 
PAULIKE M. HAYNES 



■ PAULINE M. HAYlte 

PAULINE M/ HAY^i^S 

PAULINE M. HAYNES 

PAULINE M. HAYNES 

PAULINE MjupAYNES 
nPAl/LINE M. HA\ 

PAULINE' m\hAYNES 
PAVLINE M. J^YNES 
.BAULINE m/tAyNES 

VKVLIUE/K. HAYNES 
'FAULUrk M. haynII^ 



\ 



J 
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Pa&e 4 



BIOPATH EPSOD IFF II 

* 

SUMMER QUAKTER 1975 
P^IOF ROLE DEV^ III 
COt^ AND'PERCEP ^11 



LIFE CYCLE ADAPT II 



HE^TH'HAZAMJSai 
fNTRO EXT l^ALTH PRO 
PROQ DEV 411 '3 

FALL QCARTER 1975 



CONCEPTS^ OF ONOLOGY 




♦Srf*"\tUchc4-3"<^nf»»'^J Compcteno Shcrt 



ptSCRJFTlON OF t OMFtTENCY AND MODrLtS 
i £ ?5 




COMMUNITY /WD MENTAL HEALTH NURSING 



HEALTH ASSESSMENT III , 
CONCEPTS OF REHABILITATION 

BIOPAIHQLOGX OF EXTENDED HEALTH PROBLEMS I ^ 



^lOPiffHOD 

ELOPMENT IV 
COMMimiC/& ^RCEPTION IV 

HEALTH, Assessment tV 



OF EXTENDED HEALTH PROBLEMS II 

-4 



1»5,6 

2, A, 8 

10,11 
12 

1^,13 

2,8,18 
16,17 

19 

19 . 
• lA ' 

a;2o' 

19 
19. 

1,2,3 
6,10. 
U,14 



Quarter Hoyn 



Datf 



Datf 

flMTd 



2/26 

6/23 
6/23 
6/Z3 

6/?3^ 

6/23 



6/23 

4 



5/19 

10/29 

10/6 
10/8 
9/31 



9/25 
\ 

LO/29 
> 

U/15 



5/13 

8/23 
8/23 
8/23 

f 

8/23 
8/23 
8/23 

5/2dl 
10/31 

io/16 

ll/W 
10/9 

lO/iA 
1/1? 

5 

1/1^9 



Hrs, 



2 
2 

2 
2 

2 , 
2 



Gr<f. 



A 
^A 

B' 

A 
A 
A 



11/25 1/8- 



1 

\A 

6,7 
1,2 
3,7 

2,7 



mrStor oh 

lURY MFMBERS 



PAULINE 



,HAYNES 



PAULINE M., HAtNES 
P/OJLINE M. -HAYNE? ' . 
'"PAULINE M. HAYNES* 



PAULINE M/ HAVN^ 
2,3l PAULIN^ M. Iftt^S 
1,3|^AULINE, M, HAWES^ 



1,2 
3,4 

1,2 
3,6 

1,2 
3,4 
1,2 

«<3 

k 

L,2 
4 



ANNE BELCHER \ 
ANNE BELCHER 



ANNE BELCHER 
ANNE BELCHER 
ANKE BE^qHER 

ANNE BELCHER 
ANHE BELCHER 
ANNE BELCHER 
/NNE BELCHER 




\ 



Q9 



ERJC. 18.4 
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000-01 



00, 
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ASoctti Security No. 



00000 



6/23/5A 



Home Addiy. 



9/74- 



df Krifc A I Date of Admnnon ^ 



PROFESSKMiAL SCHOOLS 



Date Withdrew 
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THE TLORIDA STaJ^ 
UNIVERSITY 
TAtLAHASSEE, * 
FLORIDA 32S06 * 

.This TrmMCript is n^C 
OfBcoi limitn it Bcvf 
Cbc Seal of TiM riorida 
Sutc Uahrcrvty ^ 

CURRICULUM 
OF 

ATTAlNMENtS 



/.CODE 

C * COMP£TENCY 
M-»iOOUL£ 



oOiyPeTENCY ' 

Cessment 

TtOQEDURE (Mmt) 
1 « demoMlntioa 

Sl^dfe^ectivc test' 
4-bnleva« - 

6 ■ a » tc Jl to l records 



Gratfinf ^yitea 



A-4 q pu 
B'S q. pts 
02 q pts. 
D-1 q pu 



1-0 q pts. 
f-Oq pu. 
S<0 q[. pts. 
V-0 4. pu. 
H 0^. ptft. 

W'D;P q pu 



ExceUcnt 
, Good ' 
Avenfe 
Barely Pasung 
Faikd 
Incomplete 
fassrd 
Satisfactory 
Uibat is factory 
WttJiarew 

iVitMrVv %^tii 
Draa*« 
>r 



CLASSIFICATION 
• 

10- Fresh auM 

20-Sopl»oinore 

50 -Junior 

40 -Senior ' 

5 1 -Beginnuif ^aduate 

S2- Advanced Graduate 

6 1- PostHish School 
Special 

62- f ost^Ba^c alavrea te 

Special . ^ 



eoDc 



CoufK 
Ptefa 



Courve 
Number 



•See Ati 



erminai 




tency Sheet 



DESCRiPTION OF COMPETENCY AND MODUCES , 



^ ■ ■ , 

Knows philosophical , historical , ec^ticational , 
legal vnfluences on conteap. nursing' practice. 

Systematical lyases nursing process and ^ 
estal>;y.8h pripriti^s for nursing intervention 

Uses teaching-learning theory to des;lgn and 
implement instructioi^al programs. 

i ' r" • * ** 

Collaborates with menibers of aurs* team and', 
other health professionals in prov. care, sajid 
in^resource and leadership capacity 



•COMPE- 

TEI^CY 
' NO 



Quarler Houn 



Dau 



Date 
Pasted 



Hn. 



Grd. 



MENTOR OR 
'jury MEMBERS 





Ar C i cul a t esf^n tefprets cufr^t'i s'^uS's atTd / 
trends in«nursiitg and health care. ^ 

Incorporates current nursing info, and re- 
search findings into nursing practice 

I ■ ' - i ^ ' * ' . . . 

«;tActs as change agent for, Inqp rove • /expansion of 

inursihg practice and health' cate dejivery. 

> f ' 

t * ' ' i 

lUtiliies appr&p. resources. Iflakjes planned and 

comprehensive obser. and -acciirately repot*t^/ 

^records si,^nif*Lcant -Info. ♦ , 




approp. interper«'onal/^ntervi4wing t^ch 
to collect data and e^^tab. ^herap: -relationshib 

Ideff. variables affeectlng clieot^s ^tfllity to 



?/io/;|6 

2/10 
f 

2110 

2/10 

2/10 
2/16' 
2/10"' 
2/1^ 



2/10 



2/10 



K:op^e>.with health 'probletas. 
' (OVEH) . , 



/ . 
i ■ 



1.2 
K.5 

1.4 
5.7 

l.A 
5.7 

5.7 



1.2 
S5 

1.2 
A.5 

1.2 
^.5. 



1. 
A. 5 



1.3 
4.5 

1.3 
4.5 



Maria Cowart, Diane Foote, 
Janet Burge, Patricia 
Plttman (fadulty) and 
Joan- ,W11 Haas (practicing 
pEof essloaal)- §erved as 
jurors foi* all terminal 
assessments. 



/A 
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GOOE 



4 . 



fnlu 



c ^ 



c - 



Cour*e^ 
Number 



11 



12 



13 



14 



15 



16 



17 



18 



•See Attached TermmaS Gompetenc> She^i , 

DESCWmON OF COMftTENCY AND MODUUS 



•GOMPE- 
ILNCY 
NO 



Recog. abnormal patterns of behav. , connunlca- 
tlon/adaptatlon And initiates approp^ action. 

"( * 

jRecog. normal phy. , mental, behavioral ^evelop 
!<for individuals of 'all ages. 

Knows major health' hazards to individuals/fam. 
thru out life cycle and epidem« and preventive 
implications. • ' ^ 

Conducts health assess., including med. history 
,to determine client's leyel of wellness. 

Prov. preventive liealth guidancfe and main, ser- 
vices to individuals, f aii* , cciBmunlty grou^. 
Refers clients t^ vprop*^ agencies/resources. 
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Provides nursing assist, to meet basic peeds of 
individuals ^ll^ages and tiepend. states settiag 

P^rf . therapeutic procedures to suppoi^t/ restore 
norm* body processes and knows rationale. 

Recog^ abnoTmal physical signs/symptons and 
initiates appropriate action*' «4 

Correlates patient's signs/symptbas, diagnosis; 
med. and nursing interventions wiirh biopathology 
of major epie^odic and extended health problems 

Identifies rehab « needs and ^rov. indicated^ 
nursing assistance. 



TnuucripU Seat- 



Quarter Houn 



Date 
Begun 



Date 
Pawed 



2/10 
2/10 
2/10 

2/10 
2/10 

2/10 
2/10 
2/10 
2/10* 

2yio 



a 

s 

m 



Hr» 



Grd. 



3 



1.3 
4,5 

1,3 
4,5 

■1,3 
4,5 



1„3 
4,5 

1,4 
5.7 



.7 



B - 



1,4 
5,7 

1,4 
5,7 

1,4 
5,7 

1,4 

5,7^ 



U4 
5,7 
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Guidelines 
for 

> Learning Packages 
In the 

Curriculum of Attainments 



The learning package is to the Curriculum of Attainments. (COA) . 
as the course is to the conventional curriculum. That, is, the learning 
package^ i^the basic unit of instruction for accounting^ However, vfhile 
a learn^g package is assigned a course number, a title and ^ specif ie<l , 
nuiifcer'of credit hours. It Is different than a typical ^cgifrse'. Majors 
differences between a course and a well-deslghed learning package are 
^sumnarized in the following table. 



Table 1. Course Characteristics vs. Learning Package' Characteristics 
Typical Course Learning Package 



1.. Instructor dependent. 

2. Instructor paced. ^ 

3. ^tcpmes rarely stated. 

4. Learning activities determined 
by instructor. ' 

5. iiom referenced testing and 
grading practices, i.e. A, C^. 
gravies. . ^ 



6. Focus on subject content* ^ 



l.ft ^•axinally self-instructional 
Z.\ Learner paced. . " 



3. 
4. 



5. 



G: 



Outcomes' stated specifically, 
l-earftlng activities individualized 
\-1th reference to specified 
assessrfent situations ^ - 
Criterion referenced t€§tin^ 
with nwltiple oppoff unities . -, . 

achieve mastery. Grades ;« , 
are Satisfactory (S) or' 
Incomplete^ (I). ' • ,^ 

Focus on demonstrable behavior^ 



I- 
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PurpQse of thg learning package , Tlip baslfc fur^on of the Tearriing 
package is to provide structured learniflg events which enable students 
to w^te specific skills or kno^/ledge required to demonstrate the com- 
preliensive attainments requirod for the d^O^ee. Learning packages/ 
which contain one omi^re .orf)%nized learning events, "may appear )n the 
f61 lading ways. ' . * ^ .. 



I lading ways. 

1. a sing.le autononpus unit - * 

.<n scries A' v^ D ' d 
3. in parallel - A — ^ B — ^ C . 



A 



[Attainment^ 



[Attainnent] 







4." in combinat^ion 



7 



A— >L". 



[Attainr.ientT 




The nature of the deve^lopment of basic skills required to danonstrate 
• an attainnient, determines hoiv learning ,pac)<agcs. are sequenced.. Parallel 
units represent altemativ^ways of learning the natertal; series units 
are used for sequential ipjp-requi site information.. ^ ^. 

. Structure of the Curriculum 

There arc three basic elenetits u'h.icA c5escf*i.be a curriculun in ah 
atta1nj.ient-i>a5\ic mode: - 1) generic attainments: 2) specific competencies, 
, and 3) assessnent stra^tenie? for generic 3ttairt:ents and specific 
compet^inciei. In sifciie cases, specific competencies be broken ^ov/n , 
Into behavioral obj^tves in ofder to describe, a specific competency 



fully. 



-Attainriients and Competencies 



Generic ^ttgiinnents describe the program in terns bf broad areas of 
knciTedqe or skills. ExainpV':JS of. .generic attainments niay bd: 

1. {<rtov;s and applies basic principles of Oescriptijfc - ^ 
• . ' /Oceanography. (Biology). - ^ ' * 



1^2 



2. Demonstrates' methods and techniques of . implereenting 
a planning program. (Urban and Regional Planning). 

3'.'' Reccgniies abnormal patterns qf behavior, conmunicatioii 
and adaption and initiates appropriate action..; (Nursina). 

* • • ' 

Specific competencies are expressed in terns of more directly 
observable behaviors. Examples of specific conpetencies may be: 

^ . 1. Defines tide wave types: seni-diurnal , diurnal , -and 
mixed. (Biology). 

2. Determines the strengths anci weakness of a, master plan , 
.for an urban renev/al project. (Urban anr^P.egional Planning.)^ 

• , 3. Identifies barriers to interpersonal comnuni cation, e.g. 

lack of attention, non-sequitor responses, lack of feeling 
responses, overly aggressive or hostile responses, moralizing 
or judgnental responses,, etc. (fJursing). , 

^ ; • • 

In the-threl pilot prograr.is, the .ratio of generic attainments to- 
specific conpetencies is as follov>'s: 



Program Generic .Attainments Specific Utainments 



Biology 18 . . 

iJursing • '20 95 • 

Urban and P»egioBal 

.Planning 27 " - >} 

k , 

— — ^ ^-4 ^ . . , 

Learning packages are formed from clustering r'elated specific ■ 
coinpetencies into logical learninn untts^ '^The contents of a typical 
learning package are: . - ^ 

1,- Title • ; . • " 

2'. .Jumbpr of credit liours . - * ^ 

3., Learning package (module) number | . * 

/ . 4. List of prerequisite skills or learning packaoes 
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• 5. •List of specific competencies to-be mastered in pacfcape 
/ 6. Generic attainlhent to which specific 'cpmpetencies relate 

?♦ Statenent of rationafle^ 

al relatio'nship of competencies to total Curriculum' 
b)^ exglanation of sequencing vjith*othsr f:ackapes 
' 8. ^Testing strateoy for each specific. competency ^dth specified 
. • ^ * 'performance Standard \^ 
' 9. Pretests' » * \ 

a) diagnostic test with each question (or task) related to 
a specific corapetency . \ 

10» Handbook or study guide ^ 

11. Leafrring resourc^ with package • , ^ 

12. .Supplementary learning resources ' \ 
J3. Practice exercises 

14. Practice tests 
^ 15. • Posttests (2-3 forms) 

Tf.- Evaluation forms (for, revi§inn package)"-^: ' . 



Description of Contents^ 

1. T1tle > The title s?ibuld be brief and specifically related to 
the skill or content to' be .mastered in the package, e.g- Performing 
Eye Examinations; Ocean Curro^rts, Descriptive Statistics^ etc, 

2. Credit "hours . The number>of ciredit hours ass>S(jed^to a learning 
package i^s determined b^^ assessing its relative proportion of khe total 

/ credit iTOurs assigned to the COA component of the upper division or 
roasters degree program. As an exaniple, the COA component of ine upper 
division program is 80 credit hours arfd the list' of specific competencies 
might be clustered Into 40 logical learning units to be developed into 
1 learning packages. These 30 credit hours, are disbursedf among the 40 
learning units In such a way that the sum of credit hours for the ^0 • . 

. packages i6 80. The exact number of credit hours 'per Individual package 
ts detennihed by the quantify and depth of material relative to other 
j)ack4oes. Some packages may be assigned one credit hour while others 
my be designated up to 9 or 10 credit hours.^ The number of credit hours 
assigned to each package must be a whole nurri^er since the registrar trill 

^ not accept fractions of credit hours. 

. 5. Learning pack&ge nuinber . The DIS (directed individual stu^y) 
credit' nunters (491-49* and 591-594) are preferred numbers to be used 
' tn assigning course nunbers to -packages. In order to expand the total 
number of possible learning packages, a single letter is added to the 
nuiitoer/ e.g. 491A, 491B, 491C* etc. Thus, if all DIS numbers and letters 
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are usgd* the numbering syste^i could accommodated 04 (i.e, 4'x ?6) 
Individual learning packages. \ Some departments may have already assigned 
severiil of these numbers to already existing conventional DIS courses. 
Therefore,, caution should be exercised so as to not duplicate COAr learning 
p^ckag^ numbers v/ith already assi^wed conventional DIS, ^ourses. 

4; List of prerequisite skills or learning packages . Before' begin- 
ning a- learning package, a certain knowledge. level may l^e requiredon 
order to understand t-ie^ contents of the package. Premature attempts may 
•result in wasted tima if a student is not well enounh-pr^pared to master 
skills under self-direction. Example^ of prerequisite knowledge are: 
1) the mastering of basic vocabulary in anatomy or certain learning packages 
In ;lurslpg; 2) a minimum level of competency in calculus in Marine Bi'bloqy; 
or, 3) a basic proficiency in\/ritten English in Urban and' Regional Plan- ' 
ntng. Basic prerequisite knowledge uay be recommended or required depending 
upon the ^difficulty of content of the package. *!ays jn whi<:h a student may 
attain prerequisite^ knowledge may also be identified in this section. 

5. . Outline spetjfic competencies to bg- mastered in the, package. Thp ' 
deval opment of a learqintj package assumes that the curriculum has been 
described in terns of .gene.ric attainments with specific competencies. 

This sectiorf lists the specific competencies to be -mastered in the package.^ 
In th;2 case of some programs, specific-competencies-may be further reduced' 
in terms of behavioral objectives. in order toifully describ-e each specific 
competency. If so, appropriate behavioral objectives are stated un^' cat^n 
specific competency. 

*' 6. The -generic attainment to 'whidh specific compebencies relate . 
Normally,' Several learning pacjcages prepar'e a' student for a generic 
level attainment. Hence^ several- learning packages mayjist the sane 
generic attainmant in this section. The listing of the related generic 
attainment proviaes a student with a reference point wbjle he/ahe ;;orks 
^through the package. ^ ^ 

• -'7. Statement of rationale ! n^Sically, the rntionale tells the 
student why the student is T6 learn the competencies included in tl.c 
learning package. This section is Intended to provide meaniiig ana 
continuity for a student's learning activities. Two types of ratiocale 
' tfe common : ■ , * 



a. The rolationsiftip of the package's competencies 
to the total rcurriculum. 

* ' ' "'Statements iiere may "describe why tho 

learning of each competency is necessary 
either for the attainment of wra complex 
competencies or for the filnctioninq of a 
competent professional. - 
> ■ 
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b. The explanation of the sequencinq of conpetepltiGS 
within the package or the i^elationship to/tJmpetencies 
acquired irt other packages. ^ 

<T ^ A descri1?tion of how each specific ctompeteney 

relates to other competencies learned in series 
or in parallel with other competencies ts also \ ^ 
stated in this sub-section. / / 

y - ^ ^ Testing strategy f or each specif ic c ompetency with a specific 
' perfolhnaince standard . Assessment of competencies is > perhaps; the most , 
: ImpoKant aspect of competency-based education. The basic components 
of an- assessqient strategy should be pfirased^in terms of: Given 
V Situation A , the student will respond vfith Task B at Performance. Level ^ 
^ C as Evaluated by D according to Criteria E . ^ \ 

^ E)(aiilples of testing strategies may be: 

I. Specific Competency from Urban and Rcgi<Jiial Plar/fiThg: 
The student is 'able to determine hav to apply general 

systems, theory for problem solvino. • I 

* 

Testing strategy: Given a planning problem situation, the 
• ^ • ' student will write a^staterttent in which the viritten paper 

* receives aft* adequate rating or higher as scored by tlt^c 
jury members on each* of the foUorrriRg criter^iar 

i . . , . • # 

1)* problem clarificntion '\ • 

• V ^2) appropriateness of sys ton chosen 

\ ,3) identifies components of system . 

\ ' 4) describes interrelationships arx)no copponents * 

5) identifier constraints . . > * 

^ . . II. Specific competency from Biology: 

The student denK)nstrates a thorough knowledge of the 
Salinity concept. ^ 

< *' Testimj strategy: Given a problem set requiring s\\oit 
. answers, the student will r'efpond correctly to 75% of 
the items as scored by the mentor. The standard is 
\, established by a preliminary review of the test by a 

IIK Specific competency from ilursing: Uses an. ophthalmoscope 

and otoscope to examine a client's eyes ^nd ^ars and • - 
recqrds and interprets the findings. -t 



V • Testina strategy: (a) • la a role-playing situation with 
■ anotter student, the student will operate an'ophthalmoscbpe 



r 
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and an otoscope and record the findings. The finding 
will be verified by the npntof with 95% accqracy,' a 
standard set fonth by the jurj^. . ^* 

(b; -Given the data above, thfe student will evaluate 
' . tHe findings teased on normative health standards for 
. ' ti^a age^aml sex of the patierjt according to the'feTlow- 
*ing criteria: complete logical conclusions, accuracy, ' 
' ^ • brevity, etc. The jurywi 11 (assign a pass or "needs 

. • further l)ractice." , I * . \ 

9. Pretesty / pretest can serve tlfe follov/ing functions:! 
1) shov/s the student what ciore he needs w know in order to ineet the 
requirenenrts of the package; 2) assists fne mentor in planning individ- 
ualized learning experiences for the ma^ery of competencies; 3) serves 
as a'^ractice device and .as an advance^forganizar for hoiv the student 
could prepare for the posttest; 4) oj^^des baselfne^ata for the deter-^ 
minatton of the effectiveness of iia? learning packa^^ as a learning ^ 
device^ 5) provides for a studert an indication \>f the required mastery 
level sp that he/tffie v/ill reduce either under-studyinQ or over-studying 
fbr the^stte^t/ ' . 

Uhen the posttest is an ODjectiv^ly-scbred test, items may be 
cr1tertoo-referer(ced to each specific ^o^^petency (or belioyi^ral objective 
.tv/hen .appropriate)> ,In addition, when ^ large pool of itepis exists, the 
pretest may consist of itetrte randomly selected fron thv^'pool. Should a ^ 
student earn a score tfiat exceeds the sp.ecified mastery level To;: the * 
package, he/she can proceed on to the subsequent '-learning packaqe. 

10^ i<andbook,or study guide , '^nce a student identifies areas of 
compeftence and deficiency from the pretest, he/she can make use of^ 
learning activity guide to suggest means by which competencies may ^^e 
attained. The learning activities quide slipuld be referenced. ^ordi no 
to each specific competency in the package. The conpotency statement, 
the testing strategy and the leav^nihg activities ?hoiJl^ interrelate. as - 
one cohesive unit. First, all students- should easily conprehenjl v^hat* 
they must do to demonstrate a competency and hoi^ they might acquire the 
required skill or knov/ledge. Then, the quide should describe the learn- 
ing activities* with ^^vailable materials and these may be used to/ 
attain cac^^ competency in the package. The use. of audio tapes ta provide 
direction is highly encouraged. Thr<iugh the use of audio tapes, the mentor 
.^nay communjcate with students efficiently and inexpensively. 

♦ * 

11. Learning resources within packaqe . A variety of irtathods for 
helping students master cor-ipctencjes may be made available to students 
In eachrjearning package. The employment of a variety of learning piedia 
Is repoirtmerided to accommodate a variety of learning. styles as well as 
to? provide .m&re than one learning experience to insure higher degrees 
of^comprehension, ^s well as to help avoid^ boredoi". Each learning 
activity shoulc* have. Iti own specific set of objectives with, pretests 
and pcfsttests in order that students may" receive feedback from their 
' practice efforts". A learning activity may consist '^^^ ^° several 
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Jeam1r\y events {i.e. a stimulus ji a student res[)onse, and a. reaction- 
xo the stt^ent response). Care is to b6 taken to explicitly indicate- 
th* relationship "Of the learning activity to the competency it is^ 
he! pi ng-tt develop,. The foUo\/^ng learning activities may be employed 
for learni)»<^ events: * ' ^ . ' 

• <^ ^ ^ . • ^ • 

' * a*, observe expository piedi a (video tape; slide tape, 

' audio tape, film, siicrofiche, etc;) 

b. Interactive media (computpr) . * ^ 

c. seminars / ^ > ' 
L d. v»orkshops * * * ' » 

^e,^ print materials • ' \ 

f. f1»eld experiences ^ . ' 
q. formal 'lectures (lilye, vir^eotape,-- audio tape) 
h.— individual tutorial 
J. infernsinp 
j,.* progranmed texts 
Ic. bibliography/ 

' 12.- Supplementary learning resources , , These mgo^ include; 



a. faculty members with 

b. related learning pac! 
e. concurrent lectufes 



13. Practice exercises . Prob 
sequenced (pestions may^ assist stui 
competencies, llith references to 
was unable to obtain a correct res 

14. Practice tests . A test wi 
students to assist them in the *proc 
tests, whon criterion referenced to 
6bjectiVQ, may help a student ide.nt 
Again", eaciritem siiould be linked t 
fjnd pertinent infoniation readily 



special expertise 
caqes 

in conventt^onal courses. 

(em^sets series of l9aically^ 
snt5 In mastering ti\e required 
lerc a student may consu.lt if he/she^ 
>nse. 

th s&!jip*le items n.^y be provided ^ ^ 
^ss of self-evaluation. Practice 
la spsciTTc competency or behavioral 
\\fy material yet to be mastered. * ^ 
ajjreference so that studentj may 



IE. Posttests . At least t**/o orlthree forms of a posttest should- 

iltiple opportunities to demonstrates 
meed by reducing* student coliabora- 
I aqainst the criteria pf validity f 
jlry revix5w and/or an itehi\analysis 
isures drovided by the Center for 



be> developed so that students have m 
rn?ster^. In addition, validy is enh 
tion.. The- posttest should be woi$he 
and reliability through the use of j 
procedure for criterion-referenced 
Educational Design. 



K. ■ Evaluation forffif for revisi 



packages . Eatli package 'shouL^ * 
tudents may express their att^udes 



liaVi^'Vficluded in it a neans by i-fhic ^ _ 

about *thc package and may suqgest^wayi of improving the package instruc 
tionaTly. A short questionnaire with iboth likert-type..i terns arcJ^ 
open-ended questions couid suffice, ^ample evaluation questionnaires 
may uc obtained iFron the Center for Equcational Design. 
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Dr* Joseph Gross light 
Department of 'Psychology 
Florida State, University 
Tallahassee, FL 3^306 



SUBJECT: Report of the Sub-committee to. Evaluate the Curr,iculum ot Attainment 
Project ^ ^ ' * ' ' 

\ 



Background and Purpose 



The Sub-committee ^jd Evaluate the Curriculum of Attainment fProject has 
reviewed, the project* as requested by p^our memdrandula dated 2 May, 1975jan^ 
fias^rep^red t]iis report concerning its fihdings* The Sub-committee, which 
consisted of dr. Robert M. Gagn^, Du. James D.' Gwartney, Dr. .Robert Kromhout, 

• all members of the Faculty, and Dr. Paut W. Caro of the Human Resources Research) 
Organization, met as a body on three occasions to^observe the project and to 
conSult with project staff concerning the collection of datai^upon which an 
objective project evaluation coul<i be based. On two of t^ese Occasions we re- 
viewed-^ the COA projects in UVban and Regional Planning and in ^larine Biology; 
land interviewed Faculty and students participating in Ihese programs. /On <anoth»r 
•occfasiori, an individual Sub-committee member reviewed the COA Nursing^ porject^ 
rand discussed it with Faculty and student participants. In addition,* individual 
Sub-committee members,* as opportunities permitted, interacted with project per^- 

• sonnel and participating Faculty on ap infcgrmal basis. Ddjcuments describing the 
project, including student study guides, instructions tp juries^ competeficy 
statement^, and project; staff memoranda and reports, have been furiiished each 
Sub-committee member. 

It is our understanding that the COA project staff is preparing a report 
in which data descriliing the prpject will tie presented. It is f urther ^under- 

• stDod that the staff report will provide an objective basis for an evaluation 
^-(jf the pnoject and for recommendations concerning the continuation, modif icatioo, 

or termination of CdA activities at the University. ^ The present Sub-committee 
repprt was prepared without access' to those data and staff recommendations. 
^J^CTherefore, this report shoirld not be ^interpreted as a substitute for^the Final 
^port to be prepared hy the staff. Rather, |he purjpose of thi§ letter is to 
,^upplcment the Jinal R^^ort by settiftg't^^^f tli "tTie SuS-coi^ impr'essions 
bf the worth^of th6 COA to the University, and to' the communl>ty it serves,, such 
ixnyressions having* resulted from our limited observations. 
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■ •• • • '• ' f , ■ . . : - I 

' • . • . ■ ^ .. . ■ • \ % /■ • 

'FheJ:oA'Wa^ deslgped to address four* per celved_. needs I'n .American, higher 
eduMtioiu*; It is-o6r view tlia,t three of these' needs h^v? been" met to some -dtegree. 
•The Jourth need, one having to do 'with the relalfive. cost pf ailministering a COA, 
coaid not bS<considered by the Sub-comraittee; since cost effectiveness data have 
not yet become available. We understand -that those dita will be. included in the , # 
project Final Report.-. The three needs which we were- able to consider are dls- 
-cussed belo^J: • ' , ^ • 

Need No*. 1;' Tq insure creditable" standards" of student mastery i% mass ^ • •. • 
' higher/ education . • ' - . ^ ' " • ^ ' 

It is th^vie^f the Sub-committee thai 4:he cf0A project- demonstrated that 
thU*need cajTbe met through the COA- ti^chnique^ df juried examination, separa- 
tion 'of the Instructing and evj^luation functions, and comprehensive identifi" ^gp, 
cation of instructional objectives. We, fQund no indication" that- 'the.CQA approach 
necessarily^ or iJh-practife lowered credit. standards, or tha't a gl\aen grade might ^ 
represent a lower, level of 3chieven^nt~for COA students than for conventional •» 
students, although the* ^perimental design did not ^evmti us to -address the 
"matter of. gradfe equivalence directly. Our impression is that irt- some cases, stu- 
dents .nj^y have to attain greater levels of achievement op- at least expand greater • 
energlet»ln -the COA project than their counterparts in the conventional program, • 
in order to receive equivalent -grades. We found "no evidence that the variability 
in grading standards between COA and, conventional courses, in terms Of student 
achievement, was "greater than routinely occurs' within the oonventicmal program. , 

Need.No^ 2; .To proylde a system which directly credits stude nts for thgir . 
a'chievement without re^art^ to time.. p>ace K>1i circums tance of learning^ • , > 

The COA Appeared to reduce the degree of restriction regarding time,- place,- ,- 
or circum'stance of- learning vfs i vis the conventional program, but it;lSid not 
'remove these restrictions altogether. ' °COA permits students capable of d(»ing so 
td .manage' their own time and to schedule their own- end-points, and examinations. 
The result of this freedbm, appeais to be that students, -desiring to do so (otten 
•for quite valid reasons) may postpone a particular study or project,' or conqen^rate 
upon it* to the exclusion of other effortfe, for a f)eriod of tin-. While this . 
freedom, occasionally resulted in postponement of an exaiiiina.tion beyond the end 
©f a term an^ thus ex tended- COA course length beyond tttfet of courses, in th% con- 
ventional program, it less frequently appeared to^result in expedited Progress 
through" the COA curriculum.' Further, whlleCOA permitted students to schedule 
all^' their activities', including periods^way from^he University, it -^^d not/ 
appear particularly useful for non-resident students during the pel-iod.of this 
project. Non-resident COA students may be penalized mo ije by their absence from 
campus than are comparable conventional studehts because they cannot avail them- 
selves of%he seminars, groUp tutoring sessions, and peer, tutoring that appears 
to characterize COA. The schedule freedom, permit.ted- by. COA appears to of f6r ^ 
-opportunity for the self-regulating resident student to pursue areas of . , 
special' Interest "or xo seek higher levels 6^ mastery than'might be manageable- in 
the conventional pi-ogram, bCit there afpo,. ^ij^r to be conflicts -inherent >n a 
program consisting of simultaneous, fixed -schedule classes and COA, with COA 
tending to suffer the most^from suth confjicts, 



^HarrlsV l. "Reasons for tfie Curriculum- of' A/tainments", Symposium Papdr, 1975. 
AERA Annual Mefeting, March 31, 1975. ^ ^ '/ ^ 
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' • , N ^ed Wt)^ 4: TQ| provide an educational stru<tu;-e whj.ch feives* students and ^ 

tethers greatj&t^ flexiMLity of^m^ng and^ pace "bf instructll^n ,- ^ ^ * 

'While individualization ahd personalization of instruction^ is a goal through- 
out. the*'Un4yersit^/'it is sometimes difficult jto achieve/ The 6.tudent-mentor 
dldact'ic relationship? observed in the cdk appears to facilitate^ achievement of, 
thit goal. The JLntenslJffe* contact a 'mentor is able to ^aintain with a relatively » 
sna^l group of student^ permits the*lBSt^blishment of a personal relationship 4:iot ,^ 
am -ieasily achieved in the cpnventlonaL pi^bgram, and this .relationship appeared 
• to»f6?ter bolfh'inutual respect and 'indivi4uarized instru^ct ion responsive to. student ^ 
interests: and eccentri'cities . * . • . ' * * 

• * In^ addition to. his instructional function the nientor is a stud^Qrt .advocate, 
' • f account^bJLe to a jury of pe^rs for i:he quality and completeness -of^the Bduca- 

."^ tion of' his fettii^erits^ Wh^le this personalization o^ Vhe instructpi*s role does 
not' assure that he will produce a higher quality scholar or- practitioner , it 
per^ts him to 'concentrate upon producing a 'gradii^tepfepared forja productive 
[ • **• ^ole^ih society witji minimum regard* to time and' grading refgiiirement^. . In this 
/ roley the rtentor|s success is tied more directly a'nd. publicly to the sruccess of 
eacli and *al^ of his students, first, befoffe-.juries^ then beforer society than is^ 

• \ the cas.e^bf the. instructor in th4 conventional prografa. It is a limelight ^o 

which some fully ({uaJ.ifie3.pra/essors may not aspire,- but one which, -our view, 
' ' sets COA- apart as an educational process which attend^ to individual students*- 
needs rather. than to, the average achievement of groups of students. 

, \ 0th6r Considerations 

Ap^^t ttjQm our evaluation of the^COA with respect t^^the ne^ds discussed^ 
' above, *we wish to bffer comments concerning a numbi^r of Specific features ff the 

project.. For one, wef t^ke notd thaf^he project was quite limited J.n scope.' 
• Although th^ number of COA programs was expanded dui:ing the final year, only the 
relatively* lightly populated Nursing, Drbari Planning and Marine Biology programs 
^ " have, been in opetati'on long enough fQj evaluation approachilig thd thotoughness 
*j€hat this project ^/arratits. While we' View the»e threfe ptograms to have been 
" successful in an overall sense ^and to have met ^'the needs d^scussed^ abcfve,\the 
if ' liittted fecope o^ the projects does *not permit us to conclude unequivocally that ♦ 
th^ high quality of*. COA instruction observed in these programs can be jnaiatained • 
over extended periods of time, %or as participating facjulty ch«ftges, .or as COA , 
.becomes -availably to larger numbers* of students/ ,Nor .is it cjear that COA is 

• suitable for aXX University majo^rs. In -fact, there appear to us to be personnel, 
both Faculty and students, who may function well in the COA or in the University^ § 

* conventional pr6gram ^t hot equally well in either — or in' both simultaneously. ** 
Whether this* situa'tion ref lects^inherent limitations of * these personnel, or whether 

/they need only to be better' prepared through training or orienfation t;o functifon 

ef f actively • in^ a COA or in <a mix^d' COA-convention^l program could not-' be !^ter- . 

mined. Nqr could it be^ determined whether such personnel represent a significant 

portion pf th*e Univers*ty*k Faculty an^'^^ent gOpulations: ^ * 
^ * • 

• We question the feasibility of manning juries as they w^re mantled -during the 
/ J>rojectr? The infclusion of an outside, practicing professional may create sched- 
uling and* management problems which far outweigh the* apparent merit of tftls con.- , 
cept. ] Further, tt\e time and faculty resources involved in individual oral.exfpi- , 
nation of potentially large numbers off students' coiild/jeopardize an otherwise 
•valuablS innoyatipn-. ,We feel that the jury Evaluation concept should undergo 
further study, and modifications rsuch as^reduced jury 'composition, pre-jury or^I 
examination^, and limiting the scope of jury /luestioniftg' should be considered. 
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Ve.do belleVe, hbwevef, tfiat the educktionil and experiential benefits to the ^ 
students^f a Jtiry cyi^^M^^on should jxot be' l'o;5t during suchtfmodlf Icatlons; 




It appears* to hk typical of ♦Cb^ ln«at>eratlon .tha^ students 'are expected to 
' assume an unusual degree of respons}.blllty for scheduling their owii study time - ♦ 
and assessing; thej^r own progress". At the same time/ they are continually aware 
oif preparing themselves f(5r the critical occasion of the jury 'evaluation, A ' 
. jiuestldn might ^6 raised as to whether this way of managing learning, time is an 

op^lAum one.' The incorporatlpn of stude^nt managed, oppprtunitles f-or periodic 
^^assessments,* along wlth'some reduction of emphasis , upon the jury examihatlon, are 

dhanges which might broa'Sen the Sppeal' of COA while still providing Faculty arid ' ^ 
"students with the desired. flexibility of means aYid pace of Instfuctlon. 

TheriB- are many other aspects of COA that merit futther study. The^se in- • • 
elude determlnatlc^is of Whether the apparent qualitative benefits of COA ^no ted / 
in tl>e t*hree applied, programs we reviewed' are geneij^llzable . to more tradio^ional , 
programs of*study; whether fbe University's present grading system.. is appropriate . 
to COA; whether there is a minimum or a maximum size for' a CO^ pi^o^ram and whether 
sueh limitations are intrinsic to COA; whether COA students acqiilre useful; skills 
not acquired by tra;d^ltlonally educated students (we suspect they* do/; and, co#- 
ver^ely, whether COA students are denied valualJle- edi^atlonal experiences nor-^ 
roally available In^ a cohventlonal program. Clearly, ^ipt all questions reg,ardlng 
^ COA have been/ reso}.ved in the present evaluation. We belieye that further study, 
. oriente<r towai»^l resolving some of tfie problem^s associated with the management o^f 
COA qn- a larger scale than has' been attempte'd thu^ far, is ^desirable. 

^ We take nqte qf the "overwhelmingly favorable attitude 'toward COA of^the par-* 

ticipaiing Facufty arid, student^,' While all of the participants inter\|^ewed by 
the Sub-committee p'oint^d to aspects of COA which they viewed as problems, they v 
al§o endorsed COA 'as a valuable ^dSitlon to the educational and training oppor- 
' tuniti^s provided by the University. Problem areas roost often mentioned by COA 
participants lncl\aded needs for development of self -rciiscl^line, s'elf-pa^cing, mix- 
ijag COA w^th cbf^entlonal bourses, jury sc)tedullng,, Infreguency of student' assess- • 
mfertt, switching ffrom COA to cohventlonal programs, and 'Ikack of ' understanding of ^ ^ 
boA on thb part of hon-partlcljrant?s\ WitTi respect to the latter reported proble^, 
no ^direct eyldence w^s noted regarding negative attitudac toward COA <5n the 
^part of ndri-^'partlclpants, except among t'hose w^o simply had been misinformed 
about COA or who w^re tallo^ ^pori to servfe as jury members when Such actlvitl^ 
Interfered \jith thejr responsibilities in the conventional program. , . ^ . 

The detailed specification of cojppet^ncles )or of insjtructional objectives 
required ^for mastery in the COA appeared to 'bea useful adjunct to the instruc- *^ 
tional t^rocess foY F/^culty who prepared tj^/oise objectives, for mentors who 
instructed toward their attalniaent, for juror^s who eyaluated the products of the 
instructional process, and for students whose stlfdy is thus directed toward known 
^ goals« We noted that in some cases useful competencies were identified which 
• ^if*roay tend to be Overlooked- in some of the University's conventionally conducted 
pr^gr*^S. An exai^ple of .suc||a competency is the ablli^y^f stMilents to organise 
afid verbalize their thoughts under the stresses of a jurM^xamlriation. 

y^^ln addition, to oi^r evf^luation pf the»project, we addressed 'in^ our discussions 
the future^role of COA^at^FSU and elsewhere. While we viewed COA as offerliig a 
meaningful, and- perhaps beneficial alternatlve^to 'the University's conventional 
i prograftn, ^ necessary question*. comTerns whether COA cfan or should survive at FSU' ' 
t>x on any otlier campus. Just fs with any educational innovation, CQA mus.t present 
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a clear • advantage .ovet established approaches' to tnstructl,on o^^must alleviate a 
probl^ which exists- in 'the mariagement of the University and its instructional 
programs, in its- of feriogC^tct *st?u4ent8, or in some other area. lyl this^ respect, 
a pressing need for C0A Vas'' boV npted by the Sub-committee. , The virtue of COA^. 
appears , to- be » that it ftilfi'li§."pei^c^^ved needs' related to alternative' in^an3 of 
managing prograj&s ^nd*" ser^^^fftg^.stb^e^^ — an^ therefore is viewed favorably by the 




lem has been; identified. "Ther€£Eore, its future, sinci? it roust compete in soT]ae\ 
measure for the University's liiiite4 resources, is no-t, assured. In stating this 
vlc#'Of the future of po>f, we repognize. that data to be presented In the^ final, 
pro jetst ' might have l^ead us to a contrary vi^* ^ ^ \ • * * 

'Sumnary r . , • , , . • i. • . 

' ' ' • ^. • ^ - 

« * In suimnary, tRe ,Sub-eommlttee .ha§ cqpducted a limited review of the COA 
project arfd/has conferred, with Faculty and students ^articlpatitig in it. ^ In. .'^^ 

/preparing this report, we^ave'itot had access to obj^ective data collfect^ dur-' 
Ing the project, nor are* we aware of conoluSions likely to be drawn from, those 
data. Our judgment dfe that (5oA is a meaningful and in some respects, a desifaMe 
alterrfative to tjie University's *nv%jtio«al curriculum, at least foi: a portion 
of the Faculty "and students. . It Norf ^rs a degree of^ accountability arid qualj^ty 
cohtr»bl to'^the ^ducationaf process wiich weSfcelieve desirafele, and it provides; 
kinds of educationaJL^PPPortunities often unavailable to students in conventional 
programs.^ It provides creditable 9tandards of student attainment of stated course 
objectives, V|rmits students to earn credita without traditional. coj^st;raintS 6f 
time and space, and 'succeeds in Individualizing arid personalfzing the instruc- ^ 
tlonal process. From the- manajgement standpoint, problems do exift which will ^ 
require fui^ther study before COA can be used with large numbfers of students, but 
iris believed that these problems' can be solved. Fuftiher" developmental stu4y 
.of COA is- Relieved desirable. , ! • , 

. While the sb^^^o^nmittee concli^fles that COA has been successful', at least 
with respect to fuiflllij^g the needs Stated for the project a^ its* inception, . 
thpre remains, a .'question coi^cernitrg its viabiiifty in comp'etition' for the Univer- 
sity 's ^resources. This question reldtes to .whefthar COA "Solves anf of the Uni- 
versity's known problems. Whil'e .it a^^pe^red to us. neither to solve nor to exa- 
, cerbate, them; it is. a qoestion. which might be subjected to further study. . 



• Paul W. Card, Ph.D. • 
For th^ Sub-committee^ 
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Transactinns Jnteraction Surv 



* * . ^ : Biology n « 22 ^82% return) 

. ^ Hursing (Generic) n » 9 (64X Jretum) 

U , ^. conm^icate witji other COA Sj^tudents during schooUor after school hours, 



• 


Biology. 


Nufsing (Generic) 


Almost alwa^ys * ' 


23* 


55* ^ . 


Often 


54 


33 


Seldom ' 


23 ^ 


11 ' 


Never 


' . 0 


-a 


No response \ 


0 





2^ I seek .the help of another COA student whenever, I have a personal pr'oblem. 

Bfolooy 
7^ 



^ * " '. ' Bfolooy Nursing (Generic^ 

Almost always . VfM 0*- 

- Often ' 23 44 



14J} 


lU 


73 


55 


9 


22 


0 


0-. 


4 


• 11 



Seldom '^ 41 55 

Never J . , 32. . 0 

No response ^ . " 0 0 / . 

Other CO^ students ma^e m6 f^el that they have a warm, and understanding 
attUuie toward /me personally. 

Biology Nursing (Generic) 

Almost alwi^ys 
Oft/n^ 



discussions I have with other COA'- students are" of an academic nature and 
are related to assignments fn the learning packages^. 

biology Nursing (Generic) 

Almost always > ' « ' 22% 
Often • • ' 86 55 
Seldom ^ 9 0 ^ 

Never ' * 0 . 11 

No response 0 11 

5. Academic compettfTon exists among the COA student!. 

' • Biology Nursing (Generic) 

Almost always ' ..9X • " • 223; 

Often \ . H 11 

Seldom 50 33 

, - ''Never 27 ♦ 33 

No responsp ' 0 ' 0 



.V 



J ■ ' ' ' 

6. COA students participate in informal conversations and discussions with ' 
' each other. 

Biology . ^ Nunsing (Generic) 



if' 



Almost* always T4% ,11% 

♦ ' Often • ' ' 86 78 ' • 

Seldom ■ 0 , 11 

Never • • 0 ^ 0 . . ' 

No response . ^ ^ ' . ^ 

7. '''cOA sti^dents get together in events which are not a part of the nomi] 
learning and school activities, jsuch as having parties, visiting each 

- other, etc. ' 

Biology . Nursing (Generic) / 

AlniosV always - ■ , 9% ■ 11|' / ,/ 

Often 36 * 78 ^ . • " • ' 

. 1 Seldom V " . 36 11 

-7 ' ' Never • . ' 14 ' 0 

• No response 4 • . 0 

8. During intellectual discussions with COA ^udents^ I acquire new ideas and 
. obtain information helpful in learningf 

. ' ' . Biology Nursing (Generic) . 

Almost always - 14% 22% 

Often 82 33 

T^, - ' Seldom 4. - 33 ' 

. ' Never 0 0 * 

) ' ■ ' No- response 0 , . ' 11% 

9. Teaching (COA st»#dents teaching other *COA students) takes ^lace when COA 
stutfents inteTTTCt. _ -j . . _ _ 

1 ' B^oldgy '/ Nursing (Generic) 

Almost always, - 14% lU 

Often • -'81 44 , 

Seldom "4 33 

Nev^r 0 .-0 

;* No response OT 11 . 

10. I seek the. help of otfier COA students when I am having a problem completing ^ 
a learning package or an assignment. • • • . 



' ' Biology Nursing (Generic) 

lost Always ^ 

- Often 41 - 44 - , • 

Seldom 32 . 22 



Never ' 9 0 ^ 

No response 0 11 , 

I am able to communicate with the mentor. • } 
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. Biology Nursing (Generic) 

Almost always 36% 67% 

Often 64 ^ 33 , 

Seldom 0 0 ' 

Never " Q 0 

Ne response ^ 0 . 0 

.207 \_ 
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12. The mentor is involved in events which are not a part of normal 'teaching ' 
duties, such as giving a party, having Ignch with, a COA student, etc. 



Biology Nursing (Generic) • , 

^ • , .Almost aW^s * At " 33% . 

m - . . Often ' • - 27 , 33 , " • • 

^ Seldgn - • 45 ' 33 

Never /• ' ' - 18 . 0 

No response' - \ 0 

)3. Participation In eiyents not a-^art of normal- teaching duties'ls Initiated 
by the mentor. . - . 

.. . • - - Biology Nursing (Generic) 

' ' Almost <fways' *' . W m 

' • Often -• .* •• ' 41 * ■ ^5 

• . Seldom " « • 32 ^/'22 

^' . ; Never 9 ' 0 . 

No response 0 11 • 

' ' ' " »» ' ' , 

sl4. " The meator discusses what is;df intellectual Interest tb 'the student rather' 

than adhere stfictly tt» <:ours^ material. ^ *• * , , '. 

» Biology . Nursing (Generic) , 

■ , Almost aiyays * - 23;; " ' 22% ^ 

Often . 77 - 67 

Seldom ' 0 , ' 11 

Never ' ' 0 . 0 ■ . • 

: No response .. ' 0 ,0s 

15. During discussions, tJ^ rjentor talks more than the student.* 



, ' Biology ' NtirSing (Generic) - 

. Almost always . 0% , ' 0% \ ^ . • 

Oft^n ' : V, *v 9 TL .. ' I 

- \ , Seiaan / 82 67 

.Never ' .. ' .9 p 

' No response ' / .0 - 22 . 

16. Discussions are rfoijilijated by the mentor's instructions to the student or 

, giving" directions., ■ - - *, . , * 

• • * Biology . Nursing (Generic) / 

Almost ^always' ■ , 0% ^ ' - "0% ^ 

Often ' 9 0 , ,v . - 

Seldom . 73 78 . ■ 

'Never : , Mb -^22 \ 

No response ' 0 0 

■ 17.. Th? mentor is available when I w^^nt to see him/her". ' 

■ - ' ' '' ' ■ 

■ . ^ • Biology Nursing (Generic) • 

• * Almost atways . 23% . " lU , 

. . , Often . - . 73 .89 

*- ' §etdom , -> - V ' * ^ 

Never ' •' . 0 .0 

. * ^. No response " 0 0 • o - 
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18. ffe mentor has a, warm and understanding attitude teward you personally. 

— — 5! ^ Rioloay Nursing (Generic) 

Almost always 4T« 67% 

• Often • • 59 J3 
Seldom 0 ' ' 

Never ' ^ 0*0 

Ho response ' * ' 0 . 0 ^ 




•19.. Jhe 'mentor participates in informal conversations and discussions with COA 
students. 





Biology . 


Nursing (Generic) 


A^lmost always 


23% 


22% 


Often 


73 


78 ^ 


Seldom '/ 


4 


0 


Nevet " 


0 


• 0 


No response . 


0 


0 ^ 



■ 20". '.'The mentor* encourages the student to express himself (herself) and actively 
participate ifP intellectual discussions. 

, " " ■ ' • Biology Nursing < Generic) ' 

Almost always 50% 44% ^ 

Often 50 ,55 

• . Seldom 0 0 . . . 

, ' Never 0 0 

^ ♦ No' response 0 '0 < ^ 

21. You feel that you can criticize the mentor without fear of punishment. 

. g^Q-jogy -lHursing (Generic^ . 

Almost always 14% 44% 

; Often - 68 , 55 . • 

\ \ Seldom - / 4 0 

Never . " 0 . / 0 

No response ,14 ,0 ' , 

22. The mentor is encouraging and commending to;, the COA student, f-. 

^ Biology Nursing (Generic) 

Almost ■ alays . 41% " ' 44% ' 

. ^ Often • ' >.59 . 55 

* Seldom " . • 0 0 

• Never — 0 0 • . , „ 

'• . , , No response , . 0 0 

* * 

■ 23. The mentor se«ris to be neutral by giving formalities, administrative commertts 
. ^r verbatim repetition of something already said. - 

4 '- Biology * . Nursing (Generlq) 

.'. -* Almost always ' 5% ,—11* 

Often 32 . 11 . . 

\ • ' Seldom 45 ^33 . • . . 

• ' Never 0 " . 22 ^ ' 

' . . Ho response .18 22 " , — ^ 
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24. The tutors ehcoorage stu<Jents to express themsekes and actively participate 

irt intellectual discussions: 
-~ ' ' " " B4^1ogy Nurstng (Generic) 



Almost alwa^ys 23« .22X 

Often. • . 50 44' 

Seldom . . u. 11 \ 

n - Never ' 0 - 0 ' , *- 

No response- 14 * 22 ' 

25. Tutors participate. in, informal conversations and 'dfscusstons with COA students. 

/ * / BloWgy Nursing (Generic) 

• Almost 

• Often 
. . Sel 

?er 

Np response , _ ^ - 

1%. Tutors have a warm and, uodefstandlng attitude^ toward you personally. 

• . \ * ' Biology ^fc^rsing ( Genertc) 

.\ Almost always • 18% 1-1% : 

Often CT ■ » ' • 41 • • .55 . - 

Seldom 18 f 0 



• 18% 


o%- 


50 


* 33 




-it 


T8 





Never .*.4 '-/'0 * 

No response ^ 18 , / 22 

' » ^ • • , ^ • J » 

^ : 27 ^ Tutors involve th^ selves in events which are no,t a part of the normal teaching 
. ; duties such as giving parties, havtng lunch with COA students, etc, 

^ • ' * #Biology f jtur^ing (Generic) 

•'.f. ^Almtfst always r Ik 

> . * . dftcfn , 41 A 22 , « • 1 

' \ \ ^ 5eldom ^ ^ 23 ^ 44 • ' ' I , 



Never * • > . , 9 . J 22 
, . No response - ' . 18 , 11 ^ - ' 

' 28., ' The tutors are pjrimarily* concerned with learning problems. Information is 
\ . given or questions are asiced in an objective manner to facilitate problem 
. ./ soWing. ^ ^ , \ - ^ . ' ! 

> ' ^ " ' ' J? Biology Nursing (Generic) ' 

Almost a>wa(ys - T85t 0% ' ^ 

Often . ' ,59^; ^ 55 

Seldom^ • ' 0 * Jl * * 

^* . • Ko fe^sponse 23 ^33 

29. Tutors are reassuring and commending to*theCOA stjident. 

. - • s , - ^ . " 

^ ; ' *' Biology Nursing (Generic)" 

Almost always ^ , 23% • 11% , 
) - Often- ".50 /44 

. • Seldom 9 /33 • » 

. Never *• ^ , . 6 ' .0 

• :No response i. . 18 <1 
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30. tlury members are reassuring and comnendlng to the COA student. 

1 ^ , BtoTogy Nursing ' (Generic) 

Almost Always 0% .' ' 11% " " , t 

eften ' ' ^ *5 ' * • 22 •. ^ . - 

• V. • * Seldom * , « 23 3a~^ - * 

^. J<ever, ii ' 9 0 

' ^ No response 23 ' • 33 . ' 

■ « ' ' ' .• •' • . , . 

< • » ' • • ■ m . 

31. Jury 'member? seem to be neutral -by giving fonnaTltiiBS, administrative •conments 
or verbatlih.repetllibn pf sArfething already said. , ' 

• ' ' y ' Siology .. Nursing -^Generic) 
Almost always / • 01; • - 11% • f * 
"Oftao.^.-. • ' 3€ • ■'^ .^. 22 ^ ' 

« *, Seldom.- ' , ' 27 '3r3. • " . 

* *• .-•.Never ' S V 0 \' -.-^l", .. - . ' ' 

Wo..rjelspoose - .> J^. / .36;^ • ' 22 . • • j , " . < 

32. 'Jury members. ijivaWe themselves 1 advents which are not a part of riomuiV 

' jury duties, such a's "giving- pirt'les, baying 1 u-nch^^ wti't^" COA students, etc' » 

• " - ' . • ' • ^ - . ■' '• ■• ■ ' '-. . 

- • * ~ ' . ". - fcielogy ' Nursing -g Keric) 

. • Almost always- ■• • ; 0% . ' -T^ofTT^. ,. 

• 'Ofteij..' ••• • ' v4/ ' -.33' . • ^ . * ■ - 

• . Se1doti\ % ■ 4T .„ .■ 33 . • . 

.. / -V, ^ - Never , ' . 3? ■ . ♦33,., 

. /No 'response . . * -23 .. , 0 

. .' ' ' ■ , ' ■ •*/ '"' 
33^'/Jury mefflbers -participate in i'nforwaf conversations «nd^d1si<l|S5ions. wit ' 
•' f COX student^: ... - , ' • . • 

. • . ' '•. V • ■ Bio-logy • K tlurs.inQ (Generic) 

•. • * . Almost alwayr-^ " * '0% ' ■," 

, : • ■. Often . • A'V ^' ■ . 32, ^ 22 ' : - 

. . Seldom. ^ . 32 'k. -67 • 

No response ^ '■■ . ^ ,23 0 ' . ' * 

34. Tutors Ijave a wafln and , understanding- attitude toyard you personally. . - 

f / ' ^ - • • *' ' . - Biolofly . Nunstng (Generic) 

^ - Alnjosf always . ; 14% ' ' 11% . " . - ■ ' 

• . / Oft0n'. ; . . , V 45 - ' ' 6,e , . 

' • f • • seldom . . , , 23. , t) • , . 

Neveif • .• • . ' ' . 0 • . ' • 0 ^ ' 

. • •• ' Ho" response 18^ ^ . 22 . » . 

5.. Jury members have a warm and understanding attitude, toward you personally. 

• , - ' ». Biology ' . Nursing (Gen^ic) 

' ■ • Alihtist alwayi . \. . 0% • ~T\% ' •• 
Often " '^32 * 78 " 

Seldom ' ' • '32 0 - ' „ . 

' Never 14 0 . , • 

No response • . '23 11 • • " 
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36. Jufy members seem to be concerned only with .learning •problems)- ^Information 
4s given or questions are 'asked in an objective manner to facilitate problem-, 

'-^«rtvtfl9. I ^ ' ■ . ' * ' - J 

•' , . Biology " Nursing (Generic) •■ ♦ -"^ 

%' Almost always ' . . 9« • W ' ' j 

Often - V . 59 

Seldom • • 4 ' ' .22 ' . ' • 

^ , ; ^Never 0 . " ' 0 } ' ' 

. / , No response 27 ' 33. f 

'•37. Administrative per^ijonnel* (Registrar,' personnel in Bursar's Office, etc.) 

. participate in. infojmal' conversyions and discussion with^COA siudents. » 

Btology ' . Nursing. (Generic) 
Almost always 4^ 0%; '. • 

Often ' ' 4 0 ^ , 

Seldom 9 - • 22 . ' , • . 

Never '. 73 78- . * • 

No response .9 0 , ,^ ^ 

. f » .... 
iai Administrative personnel seem to be neutral by giving formal itie's, .administra- 
, tive comments w verbatim repetition' of something already said. ' . • 

. . - - ' Biology Nursing- (.Generic) 

• • Almost always 4% " 22% • ' . 

^ . > . • " Often * , ^ 18 . • ■ -33 

. Seldom - *^18 11 . ^ ' " 

• Never ^3 . 22 • . 

. >• No response > _41 ' 11 . • , 

' '*•.', V * 1* , • - ' 

39/ You enjoy talking with or j^rticipat^ng in activities with your mentbr. 

A • ' ' ' , ■ : . 

- ' , Biology Nursing '(Generic) 

. Almost alwayd^ ' 23% 33% - ^ " ; * 

Often' • jM 64- . 67 

' , Seldom if- 9 . 0 • 

. Never ■ 0 ♦ » . 0 ' ■ ^ ' 

No response- • 4 ' ^ 0 • 

■ ■ ■ • • . . - ' ^ 

jKr. You enjoy tafTking with or participating in activities wfth tutors and 

, jury memberlf % , . • , ' 

. , . Biology : Nursing (Generic) 

' Almost always , 14« H« Z' 

. > Of/Hn 3^ 67 . 

Sk\^ 14 . .IT - . 

Ijfever ) . , 9 11 

llo respronse " y 32 ^ 0 " • ' 
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Btology Program , * " } 

0=18 • 

STUOENT-MENTOR INTERACTIONS^^ 1 



/ * * Frequency^ of Rank of Oicurremre 



RANK • . / 

; ' — ? ' — Mean 

, . ..'ITEM • . '- 1 2 3 *4 ^ 6 ■ 7 . 'JB 9 10 11 Rank 

Discuss reMarch, project » 1 4'*^1 ' 2. 1 4 2 - 2 - 1 m=^.l 



or term paper 



0 



' 5. Discuss perso^l concerns . 
or resolvfe personal 
j)roblenis. 

. 6.. Discuss gi;ade or progress. 



2. fUcu&s material or assign- 13 1 1 - - 1 - - 1 m=2r3{ 
ments ijpi V^arning' packages. 

'^V Discuss Intellectual ^ /I 2 4 '3 3 2 1^ - • 1 ^ - 1 . m=4.6 

interests of students ' * ^ . , . ^ 

outside of course. - • \ ^ ^ 



4. ijiscuss xareer •/ - ; 3 5 3 4 - 1 * 1 1 ^ - ^ m=^4.3 

/possibilities. 



2 1.1- - . 4- - 2 3 - 4 m=7.0 



M l 2 1^3, 2 3-3 1 - m=6-2 



7. Discuss a past exam op an i - 2 i^l 1 1, '3 5 2' ^ 2 1 m=7.3 
exam coming^up; ' * . ; 

^8. Schedule'ii'test, make an. - 1 - 12, T - 2 2 1 6 1 m=7.9' 

^ . appointment, etc. ' * . < - 

-9.. Socialize informally. '.- - 2 .1 2 1 1 3 3 5* m=8.4 

10. Turn in paper, return - 1 11 1 3 1 3 V 4 ^2 m=7.2 
* * » , book, Ijocate resources, etc. 

11., Discuss completion of- 1 3- 2 3 4 »- ' 1 - 1 1 Z m=5.2 

•* . program, future courses' ' ' • ' ' , " 

to take. * 



Nursing (Generic) Program" ^ 
' 'n*9 

STUDENT-MEHTOR IHTtRACTI^WS 

» 

Frequency V Rank of Occurrence 

RANK 



ITEM 



'• . 1, 



4. 

•5. 

I 

6. 
7. 



J)iscuss' (Research, project 
or* term paper. 

9 

D4SCUSS material 01; 
asslgrmehts In learning 
packages. 

Discuss Irvtellectual 
Interests of studehts 
outside of course. 

Discuss.^areer , 
po||fb1^jit1es. 

Discuss personal concerns 
or resolve personal 
problems. . v.^— * — 



.5 1. .1 1 



I 1 1 



Discuss grade -or progress. 

Discuss, a past exam or an 
^exam ccming up. 



2 
2 



Schedule -a' test, make an 
appointment, etc. 



8 

9. Socialize informally 



1 4y 1 



10. TCirn In paper, return ^ ' 
book» locate resour<fes» etc. 

Discuss completion of 
program » future courses 
to take. 



2 



1^ 



1 1 



- ' 1 

- ' 2 

2 2 

.1 1 



' y 

2 '3. 

1 2 

> .- 



T 1 



2 

1- 
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12'3 4 5'6'7 a 9 10-' 11 



Mean 
Rank 



1 m'7.2 



m»2.2 



1 1. m=6.9 



2 1 



m*9.0 
m=7.3 

■m=5.3 
m=4-.2 



m=2.7 



-2 2 



m=8.4 
m=3.5 



1 4 . m«9.8 




r 



0 
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M ' ' Biology Program 

. • - ' . n»l« 

^ ^ .STUDENT-STUDENT INTERACTIONS 

4|| Frequenqy of Rank of Occurrence 

RANK 



• ITEM 1 2 3 - ' 4 'S: ^ 6i h 8- Rank ) 

; . ; . — — - — : — ' 

1. Discuss research, project 2 3 3 5 2 1 2 fr)=4.0 

or term paper'. * V. - 

2/Dncuss content in" 8 6.2 2 * -.\ 1 ^ -/ - ^2.1 

learning packages. ^ . 

' , • . ' /' 

3i Discuss^artous Intel lecr 3 3 7 3 - 1 1 1. m=3:3 



Mean 



^ . tual interests of other 

• students outside or. course 

^ *' ' ' 

\ A. p^an social activities. 

"5- Socialize informally. ^ 

6. DtscuSs pers<)nal concerns 
'.or resolve personal 
^problems. ^ *V 

7/Tutoring another GOA 
student who^ needs help. 

•8/Disaiss past exam' or an 
^ exam coming up^ , 







2 


1 


r./ 


1 


10* 


4 


' m=6.5 * 


















m=4.8^ 


4 


2 




r. 




3 


3" 


3- 




2 ' 


• 

3 , . 


2 




3 


2 


6 


m=5.6 


« 


^ 3 ■ 




4 


/ 

% 


*3 ^ 


2. 


• 


in=4.6 • ■ 


< 














* 






• 








/ 








2 


t 


1 


2 


6 


5 - 


1 


2 


m=5.0 



* 



\ 
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Nursing. (Generic) Program, 
n»8 

STUDENT^STUDENT INTERACTIONS 



\^ Frequerrcy rOf Rank of Occurrence 

*^ . RANK. 



ITEM. 



1. Discuss research, ^project 
or term paper. 



•7 



2^* P1scus$ content In 
learning ^ackages^ 



3* Dlsors^ var 1o6s^ Intel Uc- 
tu.al interests of; other 
srtiid^nts outside of course. 

4. Plan socf a V action ties. 

5. Socialize informally. 

^ 6* Oiicuss persona] concerns . 
or resolve personal 
problero,s. 

;7. Tutoring another COA 
student who needs help. 

r 

-8.. Discuss past- exam or an . 
exam coming up. 



2 
I 



2 
1 



1 



2 
1 



1. 
3 



1 
2 



1 

;/ 
1 * 2 



Mean 
8 Ranl^ 



-3' 



m»f3.9 
ni=1.6 
m^.Z 

m=5.7 

m=5.4 

m»5.7 
m=3.6 
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General Outcomes' Survey » 
7. ^ 

» Biology n » 23 (85% return) 
Nursing (Gteneric^^ n f 10 (71% redirn) 



1^8 



: KEY ■ 

1 Strongly agree 

2 * Agree ^ 

3 = .Neutral 

4 * Disagree 

5 = Strongly Disagree 



THE CPA WAS EFFECTIVE IN HELPING YQU JO; ; 



1. 

2/ 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 

11. 

12. 



Develoi^ grwter self-tonf idenpe in 
professional skills. 

Ac()uire the competencies needed to be 
successful in your field of study 

Adapt more readily fron school to 
professional empToyirient. 

Develop an aBiltj^to work well with 
other protessio^Tats. . 

Develop skills in analyzing dfnd 
soVying problems. / . ^ ^. 

Develop, ah iaterest in research. 

•) * * 

Develop a high degre? of s6lf^ . 
directedhess. . * / 

"DeveKJp motivatioH^and^ commitment ^ 
toward professional goals, , 

Adapt readily to new situations. ^ 

Increase your ability to, pick out 
informatidn which is valuable and , 
reject inputs which are not valuable.^ 

Increase your ability to develop 
more personaj relationships with \ 
yoir peers and instructors. ^ 

ah in-depth knowledge in the 
major subject area. 



Biology 
irf = 1.8 



m = 1.7 
m = 1 .8 
m = 2.0 

f 

m = 1.8 



s ■ 

m = \.1 
m « 1..4' 

ih = 1.6 

m = 1.9 
m = 1.9 

m 1.8 

m = 1.3 



Nursing (Gemeric) 
m = 1.8 



m f 2.3 
m = 2-.0 
m = 1.7 
1.8' 



m»= 2.6 
,m = 1,4 

m = 1.4 



m = 1 .5 
m* 1.6 



m 



m 



1.^3 



2.3 
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13.' Allocate time and work effort 
loore efficiently-. * . • 

' 14. - Progress through -the progicam 
at a faster* ratp. 



Biolog y 

m ^ 2.0 



m 
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^1 



Section 2 



15.- If I had the choice of partici-' 
pating either in COA or the % , 
corwenti onal ' program agai n^^^ 
^i^ould choose the COAr ^n^, 



16*' The' benefits of involvement in 
.the COA outnumber the problems. 

^h^l hav!e more' of the kinds of^ sk^ljs 
* ' an employer would . want for a 
- professional in my area tt»an a 
student from the conventional program. 

18. The COA curriculum is morB^elevant- 
to real world pro^essionffl actfyities. 

19. The knowledge and skills I have . 

• acquired fran the COA makes m$ as 
prepajre^l for entry into a graduate 
progran i/i myarea of study as wpll ' 

^ as entry into a profession. " 

20. 'The COA program helped me to develop 

* a greater se'pse of responsibility. 

21. 'Thfe**ssessnient prOcedures^'lfil^^ed me 

tfi improve communication skilTs* 



4 



m = 1.7 



m = 1.7 



m = 2.4- 



m = 2.4 



•*m = 1.8 ■ = 2.2 



m = 2.0' 
m = 1.9 



•m = 2.0 
m = 1.9 



m^= 2.5, 
m = 1.8- 



m = 1.7 



m = 1,9 



V 



.K 
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